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TUESDAY, AFEIL 18, 1968 

U.S. Senate, 
Special Subcommittee ok Indian Education 

OF THE OOMMITTEI! ON LaROR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 

Fins Ridge^ S3* Dah. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 2 :80 p.m. in Billy Mill's 
Hall, Pine Ridg©, S. Dak,, Senator Robert F, Kennedy (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding, 

Present: Senators Kennedy of New York, Burdick, and McGovern. 

Oommittee staff present: Adrian Parmeter and John (Jray, profes- 
sional staff members, 

STATEMENT OF HON, BOBEET P. KENNEDY, A TT,S, SENATOR FROM 
ID STATE OF NEW YOEK 

Senator Kennedy of New York, This is a meeting of the Special Sub- 
committee on Indian Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, We have held hearings in different parts of the United 
states on the problems of Indian education. About 00 percent of all 
of the witnesses we have heard have been Indians themselves. We have 
been in the Far West, the South, and the southwestern part of the 
united states. We have held some hearings in the East, and we are try- 
ing to cover as much of this country as possible and hear from the In- 
dians themselves as to what they feel the problems are and what col- 
leetive measures are to be taken, what steps should be taken, and what 
they feel about the quality of Indian education. Inm the chairman of 
that subcommittee, and I am delighted to welcome Senator George 
McGovern from South Dakota who has been so interested in this matter 
for such a long period of time and is head of the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Aftaars of the Senate Oommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 
and Senator Burdick from North Dakota who is also interested in this 
subject. Both of them have been kind enough to join us today. 

We have 'a crowded schedule, and I would like to call the first witness. 

Mr, Sam Deloria, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr, Deloria, Yes, sir* 

Senator Kennedy of New York, You may read your prepared 
statement or whatever you feel would be the most convenient, 

STATEMENT OP SAM BELOEIA, BIBEGTOE OP THE PLANNING 
OPFICE, O&LALA SIOUX TRIBE, PINE EIB&E, S. BAK. ; ACCOM- 
PANIEB BY GERALD ONE m/kTHEB, NOBMAL GAMP BIBEGTOE, 

pine EiTOi niDiAN eeseevation 

Mr, Deloria. Thank you. Members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, we will try to keep this as brief as possible because we 
know you re in a hurry. Before I begin this prepared statement I 

(1229) 
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would like to read to you a brief case from a statement that was pre- 
pared by someone in the Department of Labor on the assessment of the 
Department of Labor Indian program, and I think the thinking ex- 
pressed in this particular piece is the root of much of our concern about 
the programs that are available to Indian people. This is entitled 
"Relocation," / 

^ "Most States cooperate with BIA and other agencies in the reloca- 
tion plan. This program is reported to have limitations. There is 
need to motivate the Indian* Successful relocation must convince 
the Indian his righte in the reservation will be respected* Tribal cus- 
toms and culture are barriers. So are lack of English, lack of skill, 
and lack of appreciation of onr culture. Our best hope is to take a pro- 
gram like Headstart which teaches children to leam our way of life. 
Not much can be expected from the old Indian who refuses to change 
his ways, Despite these obstacles, there is a measure of success." 

•Senator Kennedy of New York. When was that put out? 

Mr, Deloria. There is no name or date. It was "prepared a month 
or so ago, I think the point ii obvious. With this attitude about Indian 
people, Indian culture, and customs being a barrier, we start out with 
three or four strikes against us. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, I couldn't agree with you more, 
I think it's obviously a disgraceful document and it's most unfortu- 
nate it's been issued by the U.S. Government 

Mr. Deloria. Well, it's too bad, but I think somebody slipped up. 
This is the kind of thing we're concerned about. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, It indicates the philosophy at least 
in some areas, Coujd you give us your background? 
. Mr, Deloria. Yes, sir. At the moment I am director of the planning 
office of the Oglala Sioux Tribe here in Pine Ridge, Prior to that 
time, I WFS assistant director of the Indian community action pro- 
gram. University of South Dakota, which was funded by GEO to 
work with community action programs and organizations in this 
north-central area, 

Mr, One Feather, I am normal camp director for Pine Ridge In- 
dian Reservation. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Are both of you Indians? 

Mr. Deloria, Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, What are you? 

Mr. Deloria, Standing Rock 

Mr. One Feather, Oglala Sioux of Pine Ridge, 

Senator Kennedy of New York. You went to Yale University? 

Mr, Deloria. Yes, sir. I ain one of the rare exceptions; I was able 
to get into school. I uhdei%tand some of us went to Harvard, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York I was set up with that, 

Mr, Deloria, I would like to begin with a word about the term 
"Indian education." It brings to mind many other items in our modern 
world-Mike "flower arranging" and "computer programing." These 
terms bnng a nod of the head, a look of understanding, yet almost 
no one can really explain what they consist, of, what body of knowledge 
they represent or what skills they require, I would begin by saying 
that "Indian education" exists in the minds of some educators, repre- 
senting not a distinct branch of a proven and welbest-ablished science 
but only the academiciairs instinct for devaluing his science by coin- 
ing more terms. I don't really think it means anything, 
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The advent of the term "Indian education 55 signals the dawn of 
a new era for Indian people in their relationship with the establish- 
ment. Indians in Indian communities and professional Indhins=at= 
large like Gerald and myself seem to be moving from fighting the 
lethargy of the BIA branch of education—where GS^l's and above 
averaging 27 years of service with BIA, according to Carl Marburger, 
former, short-lived, head of education for the Bureau— to stniggling 
against the mainstream, downstream current of expertise During the 
early clays of OEO we speculated on an ESL component in an adult 
education program; that is, teaching expertise as a second language. 

Indian experts are invading Indian communities throughout the 
country, recruiting teams of wise, old men to serve on school boards. 
Applications for demonstration schools are filling the mails 

Please do not think that I am against schools with local school 
boards, against demonstration schools in general, or uiiappreciative of 
the committee s long efforts on behalf of better education for the In- 
dian people, I am simply trying to point out that much of the current 
excitement revolves around something the Indian people have been 
trying to say for many years— that Indian people in the communities 
r " ?M " - h . avo a r01m 111 their schools and in their nffairs in n-enora] 
Una notion unfortunately did not gain currency through expression 
by the Indian people, but through accepted experts in "Indian edu- 
cation. The new directions of legislative and administrative interest 
are staked out by an informal, yet well organized and sel ^perpetuat- 
ing group of experts, not the Indian people themselves. We doirfc 
seem to be able to lead the way. That seems to be done by experts who 
liayo tne proper ears in Washington. We are occasionally used as 
autnenticators, never as originators, 

The demonstration school fad, however commendable its goals and 
successful its methods, is merely the latest in a series of gimmicks 
which have tne effect of postponing the basic issue. We now have school 
bou^s made up of first grade dropouts, illiterates teaching the three 
As to other illiterates,- everyone with a problem working with others 
with the same problem, but there always seems to be a Ph D or a 
doctor of education always hovering in the background and taking 
the bows, - 

To me, the issue in Indian education is not demonstration schools, 
tliey prove nothing— the issue is, do Indian communities have rights 
with respect to the schools? It would seem that there would be no 
alternative to a policy of local responsibility for schools. Indijui school 
now are administered by people who are independent of the commu- 
nity tor prestige, status, funds, promotion, evaluation; and reporting. 
I hey to il in their job by any definition. Can locally administered 
schools do any worse? I submit that they cannot for very long Statis^ 
tics are plentiful that a loss of pride and self-image is at the root of 
many of the problems of the Indian people. Is it not reasonable to 
assume that a school which is locally responsible will eventually be- 
come part of the community and serve to regenerate its pride? L 

A demopstr- 'ion school adds nothing to "Indian education." Either 
it is the right of a community to run its own schools or it is not, If 
it is their right, then they will do it well or poorly depending upon a 
number of factors, and the job for Congress; for all helping agencies, 
is to assist the communities in running them well, as it is with any 
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community. If it is not the right of the Indian people to run their 
own schools, then we should evidently line up like applicants to save 
the children, waiting for an Indian expert to adopt us so that we 
may go through the motions of being involved. A demonstration school 
n S « "? w , ( ? x,sts 18 a game, damaging in the long run to the self-respect 
of the Indian people, 1 

To determine whether a community has rights with respect to the 
education of its children, it is necessary to define the role of the school 
m the lite of the community— a task which has not been done— and 
winch is at the root of many misunderstandings between educators 
and the Indian people. 

The school is an agency of socialization in a community. It teaches 
What we do and do not do, it teaches who "we" are and* where "we" 
come from, it also adds the polish and the conversational niceties 
which make a pleasing and functional social being. 

The school is also a trade school, whether manually or intellectually 
oriented, apart from the intrinsic values of the socialization process 
It, teaches basic bread-and-butter skills which will give the student the 
brat possible preparation to earn the material advantages which the 
society has to offer, ' 

In the special case of the Indian community, the school lias defined 
its own socialization role as one of acculturation or, socialization "for 
iceeps. i lie effect, has been to alienate the student from his family 
community, heritage, culture, and finally, of course, himself. With 
the confused, reeling terrified person that, is left, the school has trouble 
communicating the bread-and-butter material, little wonder What 
more symbolic demonstration of the destruction of identity could be 
found than Dr. Bryde's point that Indian children, regardless of cub 
turaliy based tests, test higher than the national norm until sixth 
grade— the onset of , puberty— when their scores begin to drop 
• Is lt * m *ttef of pnblio policy to pursue the destruction of the self- 
image of children? Is it a matter of public policy to teach in the 
schools, without debate, the. "intrinsic" values of western culture? No 
one wants to take the values of the majority away, but these values 
should, of course, be allowed to stand on their own merits, The point 
is obvious, the danger to the rights of all implicit but perhaps not 
menacing, the practice persists. High school pushouts range from 45 
percent to tO percent and far tor, many Indian children do not seem 
to care whether they live or die. 

Two-thirds of the reservation is 2,3 years of age or younger, Half 
ot the reservation is ifl or younger. The problems in this area and many 
others are pist beginning. 

Why havon/t the tribes beaten clown the doors in Washington, de- 
manding a voice in education? Perhaps too many tribal leaders remem- 
ber their introduction to school was when they were kidnaoped by a 
policeman from their family home. Tribal leaders tend toward cvni- 
cism, being the oldest hands in the country in dealing with the Federal 
Government— this year it, is education, next year it muv be farming 
again ranohmg, relocation, factories * * * perhaps the" greatest rea- 
son is the relationship with the Federal Government which gives ri«eto 
you" Vmtmt °y niclsra - Ifc ' s ca,le<l "you be the dumb guy and I'll protect 

Indian tribes operate in a reverse carrbt-on-a-stick situation. The 
implied and explicit threat is: "the minute you guys stop looking like 
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downs we'll terminate the whole tribe," No tribe can afford to ignore 
the sacl experience of termination mid its effects on the people— Woe 
JJP trlbo can enter into a meaningful relationship with the Federal 
Government, or with itself or anyone else for that matter, without 
running the risk of annihilation, In such a coercive situation, "prog- 
ress- 3 as defined by the community is impossible. 

In order to come to terms witll so-called "Indian education- we must 
ttratj 1 believe* admit that for the time being we are running trade 
schools simply teaching skills necessary to equip a person to make a 
living, whether it is as a craftsman or university president. People who 
are concerned with survival, as individuals or as a group, do not have 
time to indulge in the luxuries of education as an intrinsic value or 
•something that stays with you all your life"— they are concerned with 
survival As Indian communities begin to get back on their feet we can 
worry about the eternal truths that we teach in the school: in the 
meantime let us learn how to read and write and be frank about why 
it is important braid and butter, 

If the school is going to equip Indian young people to live in the 
world and adapt to whatever circumstances he finds, it will first have 
to deal with Indian culture in a meaningful way through Indian com- 
munity control of the schools, No amount of abstruse theories taught to 
Indians by non-Indians is going to do the job thai has to be done. 
Obviously only Indians can regain their own pride— can you imagine 
an Indian saying "thanks to that white man, I now have my pride, 
without him I would still he somewhat lacking in self-respects The 
chances of success for our BIA branch of pride to be passed out after 
the form is sold out is very remote. 

We must take advantage of expanding concepts of training and cer- 
tmeatiom Manpower programs under community control" must be 
available to reservations, despite their slightly higher cost per trainee. 
The community must be free to experiment, and" the much discussed 
options- must be made real through a stable and flexible source of 
assistance. Many of the new programs through the delegate from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in the legislative department are not 
available to tribes simply because we cannot supply" enough trainees 
tor the specialized program, so w-e are always ruled out unless we take 
' mi 1 ™, n . 'yP 6 °* P r °g ram that is so large that we will lose our ident- 
ity. Hiis was the fear of the tribes from the beginning, for instance, the 
Yankton Tribe was forced into a community organization rather than 
ffiP^ 11 ^ fo r ft community action program through the indulgence of 
O&U Ihe first few years they operated within the county where the 
reservation was located, Now they are in a seven-county "area where 
they don t have a chance of getting these specialized services they 
need. * 

Above all, we must m€ Indian communities as intrinsically valuable 
worthy of preservation, worthy of attention, and not as pawns in a 
.thousand games of self ^perpetuation, Indian communities should have 
the opportunity to run the best or the worst, the most bizarre, most 
imaginative, or most orthodox school systems in the country Thank 
you. ■ * 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Let me ask you, what would yon do 
with the BIA school here on the reservation ? 
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Mr, Dei, oki a, I think probably work on some kind of contractual 
arrangement with local people or local groups of people who art 
organized to operate such a sohool , 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do you have any control at all over 
how it's operated or whether it's operated well or fuidly at the present 
time? 

Mr, DeTjOIua* No, 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Do you think that the unemploy- 
ment hero of some 45 percent and the life expectancy on the reservation 
of about 42 years, as compared to over TO for the white population 
across the United States are also factors? 

The health conditions and the question also of jobs being available 
at the end of a child's education, would you have some comment to 
make on that? 

Mr. Delohia, Yes, I don't have the figures at hand, but I think it is 
around 60 percent of people, this is from a sample taken across the 
reservation, around 60 percent of the people who have been trained in 
some skill are not now using thnt skill, so that training alone obviously 
is not enough. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. It seems to me that an awful lot 
of Government programs both' here and elsewliare train people for 
jobs that do not exist, I have recommended a new piece of legislation 
which would give tax incentives to businesses to locate on Indian 
reservations specifically suicl in arena close to the Indian reservations. 
Don't you think it is necessary to have industry in surrounding areas 
so that Indians have places to work ? 

Mr, Deloria, I think this is a very important part of the job, and 
I think the tax incentive suggestion would be a very good one, 

Mr* One Feather, I also thiiilc there needs to be development not 
only like this, but some type of small business operation to give Indian 
people an option for self -development 

Senator Kennedy of New York, What it finally comes down to, from 
your statement, obviously j is that people want control over their own 
lives. What we have done over a period of time is put the control in 
the hands of the white man. The controlling white man 5 s culture, his- 
tory, and outlook on life is the best^ and I gather from what you say 
that perhaps people can argue that, but it is certainly open to question, 

Mr. Deloria* I think that if some way could be found for the land 
base to be preserved so that Indian communities can have a place to 
live and grow, everybody will be able to relax and develop a much 
better approach and a much better attitude toward themselves and 
toward the resources available. If we live constant-lv under the threat 
of losing our land and ending up, all 11,000 of us, living in the Sioux 
addition part of Rapid City for the rest of our lives, naturally we are 
not going to be able to devote our full attention to doing the job that 
has to be done. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Really it f s almost like a condition 
of being owned by the white man and by the Federal Government, 
the Federal Government being able to decide and determine your own 
destiny and having a tremendous club over the head of the people, 
whether it be education, jobs, or whatever, 

Mr, Delorta, Yes, 
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Senator Kennedy of New York, Thank you. Your testimony has 
been very eloquent, very frank, and very candid. Senator BuVdick 
may have something to ask of you. 

Senator Burdick, Just one question; I was struck by your state- 
ment that the abilities of Indian children rate higher than the average 
children in the United States until they get through the sixth grade. 
In other words, about halfway through their normal edueatimia] pe- 
riod. What is the difference in the type of control, and direction of 
education over the first 6 years as against the last 0 years that would 
explain that dramatic difference that takes place in the performance of 
those youngsters after they go beyond the sixth grade? 

Mr. Deloiua, I think Father Bryde could make a better guess on 
that than I could, My Interpretation has been that' the school system 
doesn't change, but about this time as the child is getting about" 12 or 
13 he is beginning to, as all people do at that age understand more of 
the environment, I think it's at that time that the child really realizes, 
and it hits him, that the school is driving a wedge between him and 
the family and his whole community. This is my interpretation and it's 
just a guess, but Father Bryde may have some other ideas on that. 

Senator Btjrdick, In other words, they seem to be lacking motiva- 
tion after they reach the high school level % 

Mr. Deloria. I think so. I am ahvays afraid of the word "motiva- 
tion," and this is one of the things in the Labor Department- 
Senator Bttrdick, What do you call it ? 

Mr. Deloria, Well, motivation seems to be the term you use to de- 
scribe that quality in someone else that leads him to\lo what you 
want him to do, If he does what "you want him to do, he is moti- 
vated. If ho does what you don't want him to do, he is not moti- 
vated, and this seems to bo the problem, Indian people are. moti- 
vated to do many things, I think that the real split comes at this 
point where they're motivated' more in terms of self-protection to 
such an extent, and the school threatens this, threatens themselves, 
their identity, so that the self-protection takes precedence over the 
achievement in the school, They are two different worlds completely, 
and you have to choose between the two. That's why I didn't go to 
Harvard.. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. I want to thank you. It's just a 
different culture, different outlook on life; and when the child — young 
boy or girl— gets to the age of 12 or 18 it suddenly descends on them, 
It seems to me not quite motivation, We all have it whether we are 
Indian or white; we like to be motivated to improve ourselves or have 
better education for our children or whatever,"but because of the tre- 
mendous conflict and the fact that the Indian is always the bad man 
and the white man is ahvays the good man, that's drummed into him 
and by the age of 12 or IS he suddenly realizes he is not wanted. That 
is what we have done on our side. Thank you. 

We would like to call the next witness, Mrs. Leona Winters. Would 
you give us your background first? 

STATEMENT OF MRS, LEONA WINTERS S CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE AND TRIBAL COUNOILWOMAN, WANBLEE, S. DAK, 

Mrs, Winters. I am Mrs* Leona Winters from Wan hi ee, and I am 
chairman of the education committee and representative to the tribal 
council and district vice chairman. 
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On behalf of the tribe and the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council of the 
Pine Bidge Besot ration, I want to tell you of the educational prob- 
lems or the Sioux people of this reservation. 
Rather than deal in generalities about these reservation problems 
, which are hard to group, I will take a concrete example of one com- 
munity's educational and educationally related problems — that of the 
community I know best — Wanblee, The issues and problems dealt 
with in this* particular example are not unique to this community 
but find parallels all over the reservation. We are pleased with your 
interest m the educational problems of the American Indians and 
hope that you will be able to bring about the kinds of changes that 
are needed. 

The problems that we face m our community are many. Although 
we are aware that your immediate concern is Indian education, we 
would like to take advantage of this rare opportunity to bring to 
your attention some of the other pressing problems which we cannot 
alleviate without the assistance of our governmental agencies at all 
levels/ These problems will be discussed in the following order: Edu- 
cation, health, housing, public facilities, and economic conditions. 

Senator Kennedy of New; York, May I interrupt? I am going to put 
your prepared statement into the record, I wonder if it would be help- 
ful if you told us in your own words what it's like to live in Wanblee 
and wnat the problems of education are* You have lived there and you 
describe to us what the people feel. 

Mrs, Winteks. Wei], I have lived there for 20 years* 

Senator Kennedy of New York, I wouldn't pay any. attention to the 
statement, you just tell us about it, 

Mrs, Winters. We have lots of dropouts, because it is a hundred 
miles from home and — — 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Why so many dropouts ? 

Mrs, Winters, They don't like to leave home. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, I see. 

Mrs, Winters , No matter what kind of home they have, it's still their 
home. And in the last year, we have had 182 children attending, and 
in the past— 1958 to 1988 there were 116 children graduated at the 
Wanblee day school. Also out of 116 only 14 have graduated from high 
school so far. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. So there are 11(3 who have finished 
grade school, but only 14 have finished high school ? 

Mrs, Winters, That's right Out of that we have one trained regis- 
tered nurse. 

Senator Kennedy of New York* Only one of them in all ? 

Mm Winters, Yes, And 85 school-aided children in the district last 
fall, and only ^7 are presently attending, high sehooL And the closest 
school is about 30 miles to Interior, and the rest of them are hoarding 
schools— go to Holy Rosary Mission or Pine Ridge. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Do yon think If we had n high 
school there, it would greatly help the problem I 

Mrs. Winters. Yes, I think it would. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Now, you're doing very well. Please 
continue, 

Mrs. Winters* There are about 30 percent of our boys away from 
home— about 8 percent of them arc in the Armed Forces who dropped 
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out of school and some arc in the Job Corps, so 88 percent of them are 
: still in the community. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Do you know what percent the un- 
employment rate is in your community ? 
Mrs, Winters, There is no employment. 
Senator Kennedy of New York* There is no employment at all t 
# Mrs. Winters, No ; no employment. 

, Senator Kennedy of New York, How many people live in Wanblee? 

Mrs, Winters. I would say about 250, 
"\ Senator Kennedy of N8w" York. And nobody has a job % 

Mrs. Winters. The only ones who have are the children who are 
working in NYC and are Government employees and are future aides, 
Senator Kennedy of New York, Have you ever had anybody that 
has graduated from college % 
Mrs, Winters, No ; I haven't. 
Senator Kennedy of New York* Has— — 
" Mrs, Winters, You mean from my family % 
Senator Kennedy of New York, No. From the community ? 
Mrs* Winters. No; we haven't 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Never had anybody graduate ? 
Mrs, Winters. No, I beg your pardon. Yes, We have Delayed 
Warrior. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Que of the boys there ? * . 

Mrs. Winters. One of the boys, yes j 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Could you tell us a little bit about 
the health situation ? 

Mrs, Winters, There is a clinic in Wanblee which is opened once a 
week on Thursdays with one doctor and two nurses, and people get 
f sick only on Thursdays, Besides there is no ambulance. The nearest 

public health hospital is in Pine Ridge, and the people closer to the 
hospitals, are taking a chance of not having the medical bills paid 
by the Public Health Service, There are plans of having a doctor and 
nurse in Wanblee on a permanent basis, but even though the houses of 
the staff have been built, the facilities are not ready* 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How far away do you have to go 
if you make the mistake of getting sick on a day other than Thursday ? 
Mrs. Winters, We have got to go a hundred miles. In case of an 
j emergency, we have no ambulance, No ambulance services, so— and 

when you hire a car in Wanblee, it costs $20 to have somebody bring 
you to Pine Ridge, And we have no ambulance or no transportation, 
and about when Dr. Augden— he was the public health doctor here. 
We had a survey of how many people died on their way from Wanblee 
j' to Pine Rid^e, bow many babies were born right in the community, 

(■; and, well, different things, and the people— I am in a more of a full- 

blooded community, iind t ho v didn't believe in doctors, and it took 
■ us — wo worked as a community health committee? nnd we worked 
■ with our people and got them to when they take their babies to the 

clinio and mothers go when they have to, and all that up to tins time, 
Senator Kennedy of New York, What are the conditions as far m 
housing? 

S Mrs* Winters, And the housing is very poor, We have no running ■ 

water, Wo have outside bathrooms, and we have a local merchant there 
who bought some second-hand trailer houses, which I think were just 

O 
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about ready to be condemned, and moved in there, so we have some peo= 
pie living in there paying $70 to $80 jjer month. No water and no bath- 
room facilities at all, and the housing is very poor, 

Senator Kennedy of New York, May Task what the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is saying about these conditions? 

Mrs. Winters, Well, we have made reports to them, and not very 
long ago we had a meeting with the superintendent and different offi- 
cials, and we have brought their attention to all our needs, but so far 
wo haven't had any reply* 

Senator Kennedy of New York What about— you also have a sec- 
tion here about fire and danger of fire? 

Mrs. Winters. Yes. And we have no fire facilities. Two homes burned 
up with all their belongings, everything burned to the ground, be- 
cause we didn't have fire engines or anything like that. Then we have 
had prairie fires. The only thing we could do was take a bunch of sacks 
and shovels out s and those— about 50 men and women and children out 
to fight the fire until the Interior fire department came out and helped 
us with the fire* f 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Have you brought that to the at- 
tention of the Bureau of Indian Affairi; of the Federal Government? 

Mrs. Winters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Have they clone anything about it? 
Mrs. Winters, Time and time again, I don't know yet. 
Senator Kennedy of New York, Not as of this moment ? 
Mrs. Winters, I don't know so far. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Maybe they will have a fire engine 
there when you get home? 
Mrs, Wintors. They will go out and put the ashes out. 
Senator Kennedy of New York, They what ? 

Mrs. Winters, When they get there, they will have the: ashes 
to put out I forgot to introduce— this is my daughter who is next to 
me, She is kind of a tribal attorney, but I didn ? t educate them on 
nothing, so I just had her sit up here with me so I wouldn't be so 
nervous. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, You did very well. It is most un* 
fortunate, obviously most unfortunate, that these conditions still exist 
in the United States today, and that this kind of poverty in which 
the Federal Government lias a major responsibility exists, and con- 
tinues to exist, We have done nothing about it, so I think it's a great 
disgrace spending $30 billion in Vietnam to bring democracy to the 
people, It seems to me wo should do more to help the Indians of the 
United States. 

Mi's, Winters. And I want to say to that, we have a lot of our 
American Indian boys who are in Vietnam today, and I think that 
none of them were ever deferred for jjoiug, but the majority of 
them are all volunteers, and I want to thank you, Senator Kennedy/ 
and I hop© we will hear from you in the near future. , 1 . 

Senator McGovfjin, Mrs. Winters, I think we are all grateful for 
your statement, and it will be most helpful to us, I want to ask you 
just one question, you mentioned the high dropout rate among the 
young people in your community and the fact that there are no jobs 
for them after they leave schooh What happens to these people? Do 
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they stay there, or do they move to other- communities, what happens 
to a youngster after he leaves school ? 

Mrs, Wintkiis. We Infliaii people are very close, and we mil never 
see one another starve, so even if there are no jobs we help one another. 
We need one another, and so that's how we get along, 

Senator McGovern. Most of them stay in the community? 

Mrs* Winters, Most of them stay home, yes, because they don't 
have the education to get out. 

Senator McGqvekn, Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, What do you eat, what are the 
niFals you have on the reservation? 

Mrs, Winters. Cornmeal. 

Senator Kennedy of New Yoit Thank you very much Mrs, 
Winters. Your prepared statement will appear here m the record, 
(The prepared statement of Mrs, Winters follows 0 

Prepared Statement of Mrs, Lenoba Winters, Ohaibman, Education 
Committee and Tribal Councilwoman, Wanblee, S, Dak. 

On behalf of the tribe and the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council of the Pino Ridge 
Reservation I want to tell you of the educational problems of the Sioux People 
of this Reservation. 

Rather than deal in generalities about 'these reservation problems which 
are hard to group* I will take a concrete example of one conmnmh '* educational 
and edueatioiiflllj related problems— that of the community I know best— 
Wanblee, The issues and -problems dealt with in this particular example are 
not unique to thk community but find parallels fill over the Reserveation. We 
are pleased with your interest in the educational problems of the American 
Indians and hope that you will be able to briag about the kinds of changes 
that are needed. 

The problems that we face in our community are many, Although we are 
aware that your immediate concern is Indian education, we would like to 
take advantage of this rare opiK>rtunity to bring to your attention gome of 
the other pressing problems which we cannot alleviate without the assistance 
of our governmental agencies at all levels, Those problems will be discussed 
in the following order i education, health, housing, public facilities, and economic 
conditions, 

education 

There in a great need for an adequate kindergarten through 12th grade school 
system in Wuslmbaugh Comity. At this point it is necessary to describe the in* 
adequacies of our present educational facilities. 

The Wanblee Day School, operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has a 
capacity of WO and at the present time there are 182 children attending. There 
are only seven rooms, including a mobile unit and a separate building, available 
for nine grades including kindergarten, The diagram below shown how the avail- 
able space is being utilized. 
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The conditions of our public schools are also very bad. We do not believe 
it is m-on iiewiwiiiy to enumerate the disadvantageH of one and two-room 
HChooli There are at the present time seven such schools under the public 
school system in the Washahuugh County Huhool District, 
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Since there Is no high school in this county, those who finish the 8th grade 
nave to continue their education away from their homes and community. Tills lias 
resulted in n very high percentage of dropouts, especially among the Indian 
children, It is unrealistic ana unreasonable to expect children who have just 
finished the sth grade to leave their homes and families and adjust to dormitory 
life an far as 100 miles from home and still continue to he .successful students 

the ^ following statistics prove the failure of the present system. From 1908 
i?- ., t l ere ll,Ive hmn 110 eliildren graduating from the 8th grade at the 
I s j * nl) ee Dar School. Of the 110, only 14 have graduated from high school. Also", 
from the 110 there has been only one who has gone on to advanced training 
and she is now a registered nurse. Of the 85 high school aged Indian children 
in the district last fall, only 27% are presently attending high school The 
closest school which students from this district are attending is Interior thirty 
miles away, About 8% are in the Armed Services or. in Job Con* camps and the 
remaining m% nre in the community. We strongly believe that a high school 
here would alleviate this problem. 

It is our responsibility to be actively concerned with the future of bur children 
in this county. The future we are envisioning is not for Indians alone, bat for 
all the children of the county, regardless of their race or color. We believe that 
by having a consolidated and Integrated system better educational opportunities 
can be available to all the children of this school aged children of "this comity 
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Kindergarten to 8th grade.. _ 368 411 404 403 %M 

9lhlol2th grade......... ....... ...... m M 217 ill m 

We realto that a Jv42 gehool system suitable for the children of this countv 
cnnuot be built over night, However, we believe that it should not take more 
than four yeara to provide such facilities; 'Meanwhile, one grade should he added 
each year in temporary units s starting in September, 106S. 

We wish to have an accredited high school which would prepare our young 
people for further training and educational opportunities, However, we would 
like to emphasise also the importance of practical arte and vocational training 
for those who are not planning to continue their education beyond high school. 
Phis would prepare some young people to stay ."in' the community in small 
businesses or trades or to work for various organisations on the reservation 
It would also make them better prepared for opportunities outside the reservn- 
tlon and for success if they should seek employment elsewhere 

We believe that the new school facilities should be built in Wnnbiee which is 
the center of the county, geographically, and has the greatest concentration of 
population, about 50% in the county, This point will be explored further after 
discussing gome other educational needs of our .district, 

Education does not begin and end in the classroom. The effects of the family 
life on the development of the personality and the character of the child are 
undeniable. And there is, we believe, a direct correlation between the amount 
of education the parents have and the social success of u family. Yet, in Wanbiee, 
for example, less tlmn 20% of the ndult population have finished their high 
school education. 

We strongly believe thatj an extensive program of Adult Education should lie 
undertaken to mnke it possible for school dropouts of all ages to continue their 
Hlucatioih This program, along with practical educational programs, such ns 
home economies, consumer education, and child care, would help give each home 
a more suitable environment for the growth of children and make the fninliv 
a more productive Unit within the community, 

As mentioned before, due to the fact that Wnuhlee \h the largest community in 
the county and Is located in the center, gwgniph lenity, it Is the most suitable 
locution for the estabilNhment of a modern K-12 school system, This school 
would be a great step In improving the condlriohH of the community, 

A high school in Wanbloo would bring npprox I mutely forty new Jobs and 
more than $200,000 additional yearly income for the community, The community 
would he reinforced by the new people who would hold many of these positions, 
These welheduca ted people would !>e forward-looking and progressive nnd could 
mnke significant contributions to the community/ 
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HEALTH 



There is a Clinic here In M auWee which is open only on Thursdays, One doctor 
and two nurses are on duty on that day, Tho number of patient the doctors 
to see m a few hours usually exceeds fifty people, Obvio^iy "be not 
get mek only on Thundim and, brides, therein no ambui^^So t*be 
Used m case of emergency, The nearest Public Health Hospital j* in Pine lUdffe 
nod if the people go to a closer hospital they take a chaiS of not mvhSr the!? 
medical bills paid for by the Public Health Service, The^nre £sT mK 
doctors and nums m Wanblee on a permanent basis but, even though the 
how, for the W have been built, the facilities are not ready for use and 
there has been nothing clone on them forborne time. 

Our problems of sanitation are great. We do not have access to a disnosal 
ground and considerable amounts of litter; have beeirpiiing up in the yards 
However, disposal grounds alone would not solve the problem, We a 1 ho need a 
dispoml uiiifc bo that regular garbage collections can be made. In addition 
there are no water or sewage systems in Wanblee, Many families have to earn 1 
their water from a few wells and some liave to share outdoor privies The lack 
Of a garbage dispogai unit and water and sewage system* creates considerable 
health hazards, 
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me condition of much of -the housing in Wanblee needs immediate atten- 
tion. The privately owned hornet are very old and in need of costlv repair 
work, There are one and two room log cabins in Wanblee in which more than 
ten people live. There are a number of trailers owned bv "the local merchant 
which are rented for $70 to $80 per mouth, The families living hi these trailers 
have to carry their water and pay for it and alio Him re outdoor privies 

believe that many of the existing houses have to be replaced and that 
decent housing should be made available at a reasonable coat to those who need 
it, And those who .would like to repair and improve their present homes should 
be able to receive grants and loans for thib purpose, 

rUBLIG FACILITIES 

One of the greatest threats to the community Is the threat of destruction bv 
flm VSe do not have any effective means of combating lire This past winter 
two famihes loit everythiiui they owned when their houses burned down In 
addition, many acres of grassland have' burned. On March 0, iOOR about one 
square mile of grassland wag burned, About fifty men, women and children 
tried in vain to put out the fire with wet sacks and shovels, Finally the In- 
terior and Kudoka fire units came and extinguished the fire The threat of 
lire is especially great during the cold winter months since nianv families have 
to bum wood day and night to keep their homes warm. * 

We have called this need for fire fighting equipment to the rottimtlon of 
agency personnel and tribal officials many times in the past \mi nothing has 
Ihhmi accomplished. 

There is no public transi^rtntion available within the reservation Mnnv 
peoplo need the services available in Pine Ridge, but in order to got there 
usually they cannot find a ride at the time they need it and if thev have to 
hire someone they may be charged as much as $20 for a ride, 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Not nil the human resources available in our community are being utilized 
There are about 85 men and 75 women below the ago of m who are available 
to work, but there are no jobs of any kind here for them. Wo renlise that mauv 
of the services we are asking for require n great deal of money ami mi for- 
tutmtely, ho fur, this community has hud to rely more on outsido assistance 
than on our own productivity, Nevertheless we 'strongly believe timt If our 
governmeiLt agencies would help bring the services to this eomnmnilv that \vt> 
have asked for and also encourage private industries to open plants in Wanblee 
and provide employment and training for the huom ployed, we would income 
self^ufflcient, In the long range tills would minimise our reliance on outride* 
resources* , 

At this point we lmvu to go brick to another iiiiportaut shcirtidoiiiing in our 
educational system. Due to the ninny deficiencies in our community and lack 
of necessary facilities as mentioned above, many of the teachers have hut stayed 
80-101 0— 00— pr. 4—2 
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In the community long enough to give their pupils the benefit of their experi- 
ence 'and education, To ask them to be satisfied with what is available here 
iB to ask too much of them. The only way to solve this and the other problems 
which face our community is for us to get the facilities we have asked for in 
this proposal, 

I am sure that your questions to follow will bring out more parallel .situa- 
tions and educational problems on this reservation of our Oghila Sioux Tribe 
Thank you. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Call Di\ Carl Mindell,-our next 
witness, 

I understand this is the first community health program on any 
Indian reservation in the United States? 

t>r\ Mixdeix* This is the first Indian mental health program. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Would you tell us what your back- 
ground is, and then either, read your prepared statement or you can 
do whatever is convenient. 

STATEMENT OP DH. OABL MINDELL, VA PUBLIC HEALTH SEEVICE 
PSYCHMTRKT, PINE RIDGE, S, DAK, 

Br, Minixell. I am a psychiatrist with the mental health program 
here in Pino I^idge. 

From time to time in the history of our Nation the Indian has 
come more or less into a spotlight of national attention; This has 
happened especially when the dominant culture felt that its needs 
were not being met, for example, when the whites were expanding 
west and attempting to subjugate the Indian, or later when Indian 
lands were found to be valuable and treaties were broken as a result. 
Most recently he is discovered again in short exposes as American 
life* Also he has found himself caught between changing Government 
policies with the specter of possible termination of Government serv- 
ices lurking in the Background in recent years, 

It is our hope that this committee, having amassed data about the 
Indian people and understanding of * them and feeling for them, will 
be able to institute and .support policies which, will not encourage 
the Indian to be white, but to help him to he more himself and with 
the opportunities to be what he wants to be, 

The Indian person today is undoubtedly molded by a combination 
of forces including ieoMion— both geographic and isolation secondary 
to discrimination and also secondary to a wish to be Indian and not 
svhite, the latter usually against the disbelief and protest, of the white 
culture, Other forces include changes in long-standing cultural tradi- 
tions and practices, also the special relationship with the Government 
and also living in very poor and hard circumstances. 

My testimony will focus on some of the oircumstanees and psycho- 
logical problems which have resulted at least in part from this' com- 
bination of forces. It. will go unspoken here but with our strong aware- 
ness, the Indian's strength, vitality, and adaptability in coping over 
a long period of time with these very difficult" circumstances, 

Thnt the Sioux live in poverty is absolutely unquestioned, In IDfla 
the average family income was $2,173 while 'the median income was 
only $1,607. Woluu *e found in 1007 that two out of every three house* 
holds live below the so-called poverty line of $3,000 per year. It ban 
been stated that fiS percent of the lioumng is '■.dilapidated and unrono* 
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ratable and that almost 50 percent of the. population hauls water to 
their homes from outside sources. 

One of the important and striking psychological problems that 
has come forcefully to our attention is in the adolescents, In general, 
we feel these young people are 'beset with feelings of inadequacy.' of 
powerlossness of feeling that they can't do anything well at a time 
in. life wheal they should- be filing they can do everything well. 
Their vocational aspirations are very low in general, and their motiva- 
tion to achieve is far below ■their potential and capability. For exam- 
ple, their educational achievement, relative tothe national norms, drops 
-below the norms at about. the sixth and seventh grades ; whereas before 
this their aoliievement level Was above the national norms. Also, the 
Indians' school dropout rate of 80 percent on a national scale is much 
higher than for other groups which average 23-percent dropouts. 
It has been shown that there are strong associations between low 
achievement and feelingg-of powerlessness and of social isolation. 

While educational levels ure rising, they are still low; The median 
amount of schooling for the Sioux population is 8,8 years compared to 
9 for the Negro population and V2 for the white. However, only 1.3 
percent of Indians have finished college compared to 47 percent for 
Negroes and 9.9 percent for whites. 

Possible work roles and opportunities are very limited. The unem- 
ployment rale on the reservation for men is a staggering 38 percent, 
When we look at the relationship between employment and educa- 
tional level we find that among high school graduates, almost 14 per- 
cent arc unemployed, Looking at this relationship from another view- 
pointj almost two of every three high school graduates occupies the 
lowest occupational status jobs. If we look at those people who have re- 
ceived vocational or college training we And that of the potential labor 
force, 76 percent of men and 58 percent of women are either not work- 
ing or ar not using their training in their work. This means, too, that 
there are more opportunities for women to use their training here than 
for men. 

To look briefly at some specific mental health problems and possible 
mental health problems, we will note that the suicide attempt rate is 
more than twice the national average, that the delinquency rate for 
children between 10 to 17 is almost nine times the national rural 
average, that problems with the use of alcohol are extensive, that many 
prepubertal children sniff gasoline for its intoxicating effects, that 
almost one in every five adolescents have no adult man in their family, 
-and that the number of children in foster homes here is almost five 
times the national rates. 

I want to emphasize that most of the problems mentioned in this 
brief statement are not secondary to Indian-white differences but are 
secondary to circumstances mentioned e?> Our job is to help the 
Indian develop his strengths— strengths . inch make middle-class 
white America look culturally deprived— for example, an interest in 
people rather than things, a strong feeling of belonging, of a need to 
share with others, of dignity in hami circumstance, and of measuring 
a man, not by what he Has or looks like or says, but by what he is, 

If our opposes, and services, and committees do not have thin tin 
their goaWnamely, to allow the Indian person to develop his own 
potential, but rather take the course only of more things or more 
services— we will he much to blame, 
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Senator Kennedy of New York, Very good. Would you summarize 
in a sentence or two of what the white man has clone as far as the 
Indian is concerned? 

Dr. Mindell, I think the main underlying— there are many prob- 
lems and it 5 s hard to separate them and my this is more important, but ■ 
I think one very important problem is that all services come from one 
or two agencies, and I think if you have money, one of the things 
that money does is let you look to more places for services, and you 
don't become dependent on this service or that service, When people 
are poor and they have only one agency or one service to go to, it's 
almost "stacked m the cards" that people have to become dependent 
on that kind of service, on that kind of agency. I think we should 
also stress the specter of possible termination of Government services 
al ways jn the background, and it's a very important specter. As Mrs. 
Leona Winters said earlier, people don't want to look too good when 
it's possible that whatever they have will be taken away from them if 
they look real good, 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you. 

Senator McGovern. In that sense, Doctor, ; the termination proposal 
which was designed to remove the Indian from any Federal vespon- 
sibility is actually delayed today to when Indians' can become more- 
self-sufficient ; is it not ? 

Dr. Mindell. It may be so in Washington, but I think that here 
that people feel the possibility strongly. 

, Senator McGovern. My point was that the talk about the termina- 
tion and the uncertainty about what the Federal relationship would 
be rather than enhancing the self-reliance of Indian people actually 
delayed that? 

Dr. Minpell* I am sorry ; exactly, 

Senator McGovern, That is m fact what has happened ? 

Dr, Mind ell, Agreed, 

Senator McGovern, I thought Senator Kennedy made a good point 
in a question he directed to Mm Winters about the relationship of job' 
opportunities and the hope of economic and career opportunities to the 
performance of students in school, A student who can 5 t look forward 
with some reasonable hope of a career after lie graduates or an oppor- 
tunity for a useful life, doesn-t that help to explain the falling off in 
academic performance and the dropping out of school entirely which 
takes place in these youngsters when they get in junior high and high 
school ? 

Dr. Mindell, I think if kids look around and they see that the 
adults important to them have powerless positions, in otfier words, they 
are always in low-status positions, and this just can't help but lower 
il child's vocational aspirations* and this is very true here. I think that 
the dropout rate is also related as you indicated very much today. 

Senator Hurdick. Doctor, Mrs, Winters testified that in the Wanhlee 
area there was no ambulance, and there was not very much in the way 
of health services, I know you are a psychiatrist, but you also are from 
the Public Health Service, What are the facts about this situation ? 

Dr, Mtndell, ^irst, I think the facts are that we have— let me start 
out bv savin* we have inadequate funds and that you could be helpful 
in helping the Public Health Service, I believe, to get more funds, For 
example, for the kind of things Mrs, Winters was talking about like 
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sewage problems, water problems, things of this sort. There isn't 
enough money in 21 .projects to provide the kind of basic health needs 
tJiat are needed, winch every person deserves and sliould hava Let me 
say that --this coming August it is planned that there will be a clinic 
iir n anblee staffed by a physician and a nurse, a Public Tfoalth rmree, 
and it should be this August. 

- Senator Burdick. Well, my fellow Senators, it's a question fiimonw 
m some respects. 
Dr. Mindell. In some respects. 

Senator "Kennedy- of Now York. I don't want 'to suggest anything 
further, but let me ask you what the infant mortality rate is? 
. Dr, Mindell, I caift answer that, 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Are them any figures on it do you 
know? rf ■ 5 - 

Dr, Mindell, There are : I doirt have them. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Could you furnish them for the 
record* The infant mortality rate for the reservation as a whole, and 
trie infant fatality rate for Wanblee ? 

Dr. Mindell, Wanblee. I will try to get them. Is that all ? 

Senator Kennedy of Few York Yes, that's it. Thank vou verv 
much. ; - * 7 

The Chair calls Rubin Robinson, 
Are you Rubin Robinson? 

STATEMENT W RUBIN EQBIN5QN, MEMBER, SOUTH DAKOTA IN* 
BIAN COMMISSION, AND NATIONAL PRESIDENT, WORKING 
INDIANS Cmi, ASSOCIATION 

Miv Robinson, I am Rubin Robinson, Flandreau Santee Sioux, 
I am on the South Dakota Indian Commission. I am national president 
of the Working Indian Civil Assocation, and am a fonnev teacher in 
th© Federal school I have a few- facts and figures and observations 
which have been made, and I am just going to pass them to you, I also . 
have some supplementary material which 1 would like to go through, 
and out of which I will read to your committee. " " 

We know that the Indian is not the most studious individual in the 
world, but one thing we do know, he is the most studied individual in 
the world. The problems of Indian education are many. Ten percent of 
the American Indians over the age of 14 have had no schooling at alL 
Nearly 60 percent have less than eighth grade education, Half of our 
Indian children do not finish high school today, Even those Indians 
attending school are plagued by limiting barriers, by isolation in 
remote areas, by lack of tradition and academic achievement. Standard 
schooling and vocational training will not be 1 enough to overcome the 
educational difficulties of the Indian, More intensive and imaginative 
approaches. are needed. To do an appropriate job a teacher should 
have full understanding of the indigenous culture of the Indian. 
Too otten we find that new teachers have not had sufficient indoc- 
trination in Indian problems, Many new teachers arrive with pre- 
conceived ideas about instructional processes. Lacking adequate 
background, some teachers find it impossible to reach the Indian 
student. 
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I have a few recommendationSj and in this portion here I am not 
going to read them all As I said, this will be submitted to -your 
committee, I might mention a few important ones here, To help make 
the Indian school a vital part of the Indian community, mi Indian 
school bnnrd for Federal aid in schools should be established, School 
board numbers selected by their communities should receive whatever 
training is necessary to enable them to carry out their responsibilities. 
School boards would eliminate the closed door meetings of the various 
Government committees that have denied the Indian people, Indian 
resident, the freedom of communications. Often these concensus 
seekers behind closed doors are exposed to constant temptation to 
realize only those findings that suit their purposes, I think this school 
board would be a buffer "to all this, I might add on there, I might be 
thinking here ahead of myself 5 I would like to say that about 2i/> 
years ago I wrote to the local area director, and I made this very 
statement or suggestion, His reply was this could not be clone because 
we already have personnel who are doing this type of work, 'and it 
would be a duplication of service. But since then there must be other 
people who think this should be done, so in the presidential release 
on Indian education this is one of the things that will come about. 
One of the other recommendations here is, I think, that the eurriculiim 
in Indian schools should be designed to educate the Indian for the 
world in which he lives and particularly give him pride and cultural 
background. Sufficient funds should be provided to extend and im- 
prove education on all fronts* Particularly in the area of school 
scholarships. 

Special care should he .exercised in the selection of counselors and 
teachers for Indian students and adequate compensation be paid to 
attract and retain the best possible personnel. Often a definite eon> 
munication prdbleni exists between the Indian student and the non- 
Indian counselor who knows little of Indian culture and makes judg- 
ments with his own middle-class values. In the case of special prob- 
lems, a large amount of uneasiness could be alleviated by the presence 
of an educated tribal leader or of former teachers. 

I think we should start our children earlyin school. We should have 
remedial scholastic and kindergartens. Major efforts should be made 
to correct the truancy and dropout problems. Rural schools should 
conduct summer schools for students who are deficient in credits, Tins 
deficiency is the reason for many of the dropouts from the high schools. 

The problems raised by placing children in boarding schools should 
be in terms of age, emotional stability, and consideration of home life, 
Many boarding schools -are -inadequate to meet the needs of the prob- 
lems the students have, because of this inadequacy to meet the needs of 
the problems the students have, because of this inadequacy many types 
.of behavioral patterns have been created with which the schools are 
unable to cope with. 

In summary I would like to say that the nonqrientated person deal- 
ing with the young Indian is handicapped because he fails in his at- 
tempt and realizes that the Indian people who live differently think 
differently. In many cases Indians come out of extreme isolation. They 
have lived in abject poverty, They have had a high disease rate until 
recently. Each tribe has a distinct culture, The young Indian is fre- 
quently handicapped by lack of individual competitiveness. His con- 
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r oept of time is another source of difficulty. This particular -type of 

v Indian still thinks in terms of the here unci now and has relatively 

little understanding of long-range planning, Because of all this the 

v young Indian starts out with the lower economic motivation which is 

frequently mistaken for laziness. As a former teacher in the Bureau of ; 

>- Indian Affairs, I firmly believe that this is the area in which greater ' 

emphasis must lie placed if these young students are to he appropriated j 

v into a more progressive society. This should he started early in the I 

young student^ life and this should not wait until he becomes a senior j 
which is done in most of our hoarding schools/ In our IiKliau hoarding t 

I- " schools most of the guidance personnel are high salaried babysitters. \ 
They should be more concerned in long-range academic and vocational ; 
orientation programs so that the student becomes indoctrinated in the 
fact that th.ere are better things in life and goes to work for them, j 
Thank you, ' 1 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very much . j 
(The prepared statement of Mr, Robinson follows :) \ \ 

: Pmvmm Statement of Ruhin Roiunson, Memiiek, Hoimi Dakota Indian 5 i 

Commission, and National FnESiiJENT f Work i no Indians Civn-AssooiATiON " 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs lias grown into a vast; bureaucracy with 22,000 • " -J 

einployees regulating the dally Jives of 380,000 subjects on reservation through- * 

out the country. . , \ 

1 ; Despite the appropriation of $1,0 billion over the past six years, the U.S, Indian " ■-. 

still lives in shocking poverty. He has the highest rate of unemployment, the 1 

I lowest per capital income, unci the steepest dearth rate. The Indians remain at I 

the bottom of the economic ladder, live in the poorest housing and suffer chronic - 

poverty, This is a clear indictment of past programs and policies pursued by the ) 

Bureau, \ 

. > • During 1963, more than 10,000 Indian children between the ages of 8 and j 

16 were not enrolled in school. Half were forced to forego schooling because of a ■■■ i 

' lack of facilities, \ 

The Indian should no longer be denied the equal opportunities open to all in i 

; a free society. The Indian should bo freed from unnecessary bureaucratic on- i 

tagiement and outdated concepts and allowed to take their long-awaited rightful \ 

[ place in our national life, i 

Many knowledgeable persons believe that Bureau school systems are at least • 

i equivalent, arid sometimes superior, to public systems in the local areas, in terms ; 

. i of physical plants, instructional materials, and qualification** «>f staffs, Despite \ 

i these qualifications, however, it is also believed that Bureau schools do riot pro- ^ 

vide adequate basic education or preparation for adult life for the Indian i 

;•' student No explanation for this paradox is currently available, Observers of i 
I the situation of Indian youth have made the following observajtions coricerning 

? the educational and economic problems of Bureau school students compared ■ ) 

with thoge of public school students ! \ 

\ 1. Bureau secondary schools have much higher dropout rate than have public i 
; schools, 

2, Bureau school students do not perform as well as public school students on ' 
, standardized educational achievement tests, j 

3. Bureau school graduates have greater difficulty in meeting the standards for 
acceptance by colleges and universities, ■ 

ii- **. Bureau of school graduates have greater difficulty in meeting the qualinca- i 

tions for entry into technical and semi professional schools (e*g., nursing and \ 

technical- vocational courses aincl schools) . I 

& Bureau school students and graduate have unusual difficulty in finding ■■ 

r: : and holding reasonable and suitable employment, i 

f & Although financial support for higher education Is available, few Bureau ] 

high school graduates seek postgraduate education or training. This is especially i 

r ; r surprising for outsanding Indian high school athletes who fail to continue their } 

educational and athletic careers. • 

o E • ! 

eric i 
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. These situations do not seem to be related to iMeleiielos in baaie abilities and 
aptitudes, Indian youths appear. -to be quite .similar to the general population 
of the United States in terms of academic aptitudes 'and mechanical aptitudes, 
■These Observations and conclusions have been made by persons familiar with 
the aitiiation of Indian youth, but few empirical data are available to describe 
definitively the educational and economic statuN of iudiaii youth. Therefore, there 
appears to he a need for a *50und program of research so that the pnJblem can 
be analysed, discrepancies that may exist between the Bureau educational sys« 
terns and their effectiveness can he understood, and a basis for planning required 
changes in the system can be provided. 

These are some of the underlying factors confronting the educational policy 
as it exists, A thorough and comprehensive analysis should bo made to upgrade 
Indian education. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. John Buckanaga. 

STAJEMEKT 01 JOHN BUOKANAGA, EDUCATIONAI SPICIAIIST, 
TLS, HTBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, BED LAKE, MINN. 

Mr, Buckanaga, Mr, Chairman, I fee] very insecure for three rea- 
sons in coming here, One, I am a Chippewa Indian ; No.. 2, 1 am com- 
pletely surrounded 'by the Sioux Indians; and No, 3, I run from 
Minnesota. 

Senator Buhdick. We have Chippewa and Sioux friends in North 
Dakota both, 

Mr, Buckanaga. Yes, Therefore, I am going to demand equal time. 

In Minnesota we have approximately SQjOOQ Indian citizens. Of this 
figure, .approximately 20,000 reside oh or near Indian reservations. 
The remaining 10,000 have migrated to the urban or oft- reservation 
towns and cities in search of employment, 

Historically, we have 10 separate reservations all created 'by con- 
gressional action beginning in 1854 and ending in 1808, 

Because of congressional enactments, the educational trends and 
systems have been greatly affected either through a direct or indirect 
manner. 

In 1936 the Federal Government turned "Indian education" over 
to the State of Minnesota. Gradually, Bureau of Indian Affairs with- 
drew their services including some fiimncial assistance, Despite educa- 
tion improvement, the Indian of Minnesota, as do Indian citizens 
throughout the Nation, continues to have critical and severe problems 
in the urea of education at all levels, A 1964 survey by concerned edu- 
cational agencies Jiave indicated that the 'average educational level 
of Minnesota Indians is 8.1, whereas, the average non-Indian nation- 
ally is well beyond 11.5. Special emphasis should be stressed to bridge 
this educational gap in the shortest possible time, 

Our people l are also faced' with other problems in substandard hous- 
ing, employment, law and order, and State and county officials, health, 
welfare and many others; and, Mr, Chairman, T would like to just 
summarize some of the recommendations we have, I realize you're 
pressed for time. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, I will put your whole statement in 
the record in any case. ; 
Mr, Buckanaga, Yes. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Everything you have here will 
go into the record. 
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Mr, Buckanaga. We would like to recommend continued notion and 
,v stress on preschool education^ cmd the- creation Mid establishment- of 

child. development centers in thJlndian, community level. We would 
1 ike to recommend and encourage the Headstart program for nil Indian 
children ages 4 to 6 years old. We also recommend and encourage the 
establishment of kindergartens, and that it be mandatory in the f uture 
: of all Indian children/ 

* I would like to emphasize special training programs in colleges and 
' universities which, in a sense, would assist, the special emphasis in 

- attracting young people into teaching professions. We also would 

like to stress teacher-aide funds to utilize the young Indian people as 
teacher aides in secondary schools, We would also like to stress school 
\, board education, and, I believe, I can honestly say the present school 

board in Minnesota Indian communities are ^rubben stamps 5 ' to edu- 
eaitiion authorities and officials of the State, From the Federal Govern- 
v incut, we would like the expansion and continuation of the Neighbor- 

hood Youth Corps because we feel the young students gam opportune 
; to continue their education at least until they graduate, In higher 

education we would like an increase in the appropriations of existing 
r Federal and State fluids to subsidize qualified Indian applicants so 

. I that they may enter higher institutions, colleges, universities, and so 

forth. We would also like to encourage special courses in Indian heri- 
. top? culture, Indian language and Indian history. We would like to 
also encourage housing for teachers in communities where they teach* 
and we would like to continue by encouraging funds to update the 
schools. Many of our schools and 'institutions arc relatively old being 
constructed many years ago, aiid because of higher 
tunu we have fallen behind. We also would like to encourage judicial 
funds and subsidies to update our curriculum as far as audiovisual aids 
are concerned, textbooks, supplies, and materials, We would also like 
to encourage the increase of indium curricuhuns in relation to health 
: problems, I believe that the U.S. Public Health Service will continue 

to say that the lifespan of the Indian of America is 42 years of ago 
compared to 65 years of agB for the r^t of the Nation s 
1: I think this special emphasis should he placed in this area to develop 

criteria for other local schools and local conditions, And, finally. I 
t would like to stress this last point I think you have heard some 

More eloquent speakers before me, and this concerns graduates of 
f- higher education, It is an area of critical and vital concern to many \ 

Indian leaders* and to many of our graduates of fine colleges ami ' \ 

universities, We are told and encouraged to receive n higher degree' . I 

of education by Government, State, and other non-Government agen- 
°ieBi labor, business and industry and so forth; but upon obtaining a 
f: degree of certification of higher learning our graduates are placed ; 

v; in positions in which (here is limited hope of advancoinent, Several ; 

■:. Indian graduates, however, are gainfully employed hi the Held of ! 

± education in many of the area public schools, ■ » 

; Our primary concern lies in the area of leadership development of ! 

our Indian graduates, Indian graduates are often placed in menial 
or necond-j or third-, or fourtlwelass positions, but never in the area 
of decisionmaking or policy development, We speak in the area of ■; 
Inderal agencies such as the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Division of 
^ !v Indian Health, Department of Labor, Department of Agriculture, 

ERIC | 
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Housing and Urban Development, and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Chairman, I would stress—this being one of your go'ais— 
that the Indian graduate he placed in a position of policy ma kin* 
dccisionnialving, so they themselves can help solve the problems, and 
1 would like to turn over to you, Mr. Chairman, a copy of the Indian 
scholarship program reports on higher education in the State of 
Minnesota, winch is recently prepared Also, I would like to turn over 
a copy of the reports of the Minnesota Indian A flair* Commission, 

benator Kennedy of New York. Thank you very much. You doirt 
know what the percent of Indians from Minnesota are in college or 
have graduated from college? 

Mr. Buckanaga. You're talking about— 

Senator Kennedy of New York. How ninny Indians from Minnesota 
have graduated from college ? 

Mr. Buci: anaoa. Presently we have over L50, 

Senator Kennedy of Now York In colleges? 

Mr. Buckanaga. We will have this fall approximately 200 in coh 
lege,and we have approximately 225 high school graduates who will 
continue. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Do you know how many actually 
finished college? * 

Mr. Buckanaga. Not exactly, but within the past 10 years it in- 
creased from 10 to 120. 

Senator Kennedy of New York, Who have graduated? 

Mr. Buckanaga. Yes. 

Senator Kennedy of New York. Thank you, sir, I appreciate this 
and all that will go into the record. We have three more witnesses. We 
would like to all go to the site of Wounded Knee because of what it 
means to the Indians, and the fact that the massacre of the Indians 
took place at Wounded Knee, Unfortunately we have a schedule we 
have to keep which would inconvenience people if we would be lata, If 
we continue this hearing as we are and then try to take that trip, it 
would be too late. What we were wondering was if the three last wit- 
nesses would be willing to place their statements in the record, and 
then we will all leave and go to Wounded Knee and also be able to 
keep the rest of the schedule ? 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Buckanaga follows:) 

Prepared Statement of John Buokixaga, Educational Specialist, U.S.P.H.8., 

Red Lake, Mix*. ' 

The greatest resource of the Indian people lies in the potentinl of our voung 
people. The great. tragedy of the Indian people is that this resource "tin* been 
ravished and lrasieti. We look to our schools as a source of hope, Wp search for 
the education tivat will allow our people to walk hi Her with confidence in 
themselves and pride in their homeland. We hear promises of a land of oppor- 
tunity, yet the condition of our schools belles the emptiness of these promises 
it is painfully obvious that far too few of our students are given the oonor- 
unity to develop skills and talents that will prepare them for productive "join. 

™ w l ? f n, »n« their ability to enrich their community nnd their nation 

riie historical prejudice against Indian people remains and is reflected in" Hip 
tt£ SLnn i T 1 ? ?" Wel1 ag i!1 other wnlks of «te"At a time when mv 
?^?bSta& S US eateh " Pl ^ ™. that are dragging 

We see great promise in our Head, Start and Upward Bound proroinw 4ml 
yet, there is a ten year span between Head Start and Upward Bound. During 
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this ton years, the Indian student is victimized by all of the frustrations and 
alienation of an inferior and outdated education. 

Far fewer than half of our students ever graduate from high school. The 
droi>out rate among teachers and administrators must he even higher, When 
most of our teachers stay for only one or two years f what chance do we have to 
make full use of their talents? Our facilities, textbooks, and curriculum are out- 
dated and in many eases obsolete. Our schools lack imagination and creativity. 
Many, but not all, of our teachers themselves are adequately prepared; but our 
school systems and school authorities must function within inadequate budgets. 
They seem segregated from the Hfe blood of our communities. Teachers and 
administrators lack rapport with parents and show iittie understanding for 
our culture, traditions* and heritage. 

The tragedy of Indian education is not unique to Red I^ake and other Indian 
communities throughout the state of Minnesota, The problems that I have 
mentioned are similar to those in all other reservations that I have visited. 
They are fhe problems that I have discussed with the leaders of other Tribes at 
State and National conferences. 

The bin me for this educational catastrophe docs not lie with our people. But 
we did not come here to place blame. We cannot undo past injury and neglect. 

We can offer Indian students the chance for more productive lives, there- 
fore, I submit the following proposals for your earnest consideration : 

/. Presuhool education 

Children have a capacity to learn within their early formative years par- 
ticularly in their preschool years. During this initial period of life many of 
their present habits and social adjustments are formulated. 

Because of the many disadvantages their parents, due to lack or limited edu- 
cation, lack or limited financing and skills, lack or limited employment oppor- 
tunities possibly with exception of seasonal employment, limited economic 
base four average Indian family income is $1800 per annum per family) these 
children and their families are faced with adverse socio-economic conditions 
which they must later accept as a fact of life in search of their own survival, 

1, We recommend and encourage immediate legislation and sufficient funding 
to alleviate these many foreseeable conditions in the establishing of child de- 
velopment renters at the Indian community level, 

2, We further recommend and encourage the continuation of the Head Start 
Program for all Indian children ages 4-6 years old. 

3, We also recommend and encourage the establishment of kindergarten for 
all Indian communities within the immediate future. We encourage local Indian 
aides be employed along with trained and qualified teachers. 

//. Special training programs in coliegea and universities 

Special training programs and special incentives must be created to attract the 
best teachers into Indian erducation. Teachers colleges and universities should 
be established which deal with the special problems of Indian education. They 
should be located in or near Indian committees. These colleges should place 
special emphasis on attracting Indian young people into teaching professions and 
preparing them to teach in their own communities. 

HI, Teacher aides 

Funds should be made available to utilize Indian young people as teachers aides 
in both elementary and secondary schools. These aides will provide a direct and 
more meaningful lifeline between the school and community. This program will 
also provide encouragement and training for those of our young people who are 
interested in entering the field of teaching, 

TV. School board education 

Our school boards must be given the opportunity to learn of new teaching 
methods and educational approaches, glasses should be made available to them 
for this purpose, They should be encouraged to visit other schools to learn how 
other educational systems operate. Presently our Board of Education serves only 
as "rubber stamps" to education authorities and officials, 

F. Ewpamion of NYC 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps And other in-schooi training programs must 
be expanded so students from low-in cane families can remain in school until 
they graduate. 
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VL Higher education 

Increase appropriations to existing federal and state agencies dealing with 
Indian education at nil levels so that ready and qimliflDci Indian applicant h may 
enter vocation training iustitutiQUH, colleges and universities of their choice. 
That sufficient fuudn be made available to permit and allow maximum educa- 
tional opportunities, Currently, inadequate federal fundH and bureau era tie regu s 
intioiiH and policies do not allow maximum educational opportunities. 
VIL Special teach ing courses 

In order that the great American Indian Heritage can he cultivated and per- 
petuated, we recommend funding upecial training courses in Indian culture* 
history, language, and Arts and Crafts 

VIII, Housing for ieaeMrs in amnmunitics where they teach 

.Many of our teachers commute great distances dailv often through severe 
weather conditions. Housing facilities are unavailable in most instances, This 
results in problems of recruitment of capable, qualified and conscientious 
teachers, 

IX* Funds to update our mhooh 

L Many of our educational institutions are relatively old being constructed 
several yearn ago. Because of new trends and added curricula, our facilities are 
often insufficient in carrying out educational functions. We request funds for ex- 
pansion to conform with current and modern educational standards. 

2, Because of inadequate federal aid and state aid our curriculum is often 
centered around obsolete books, materials and supplies, Textbooks and audio- 
visual aids also need updating, Textbooks and other reading materials should 
stress current problems of Indian people* not meaningless data and information 
which does not relate to facts of history. This would intend to bring about 
an improved aspect related to human relations of all people, 

3. Our Indian population suffers from many health problems. It is reported 
by the U.S. Public Health Service, Division of Indian Health, that, the average 
life span of the American Indian is 42 years of age compared to G5 years of age 
for the rest of the nation. Special emphasis should he placed in tin's area to de- 
velop criteria* for local educational use so as to bring about a better and whole* 
some attitude on Indian health problems, Special "funds are needed in this 
area to develop the program within the current school curriculum. 

4 Allow adequate funds to mobilize talents of Indian students through the 
use of modern and scientific methods of communication medins to conform with 
approved educational standards and facilities of middle and upper, class insti- 
tutions, This would include TV educational programs, use of electronic equip- 
ment* etc, . . ' * 

X. Graduates of higher education 

And finally, for graduates of higher education this is an area of critical and 
vital concern to our many Indian leaders and to many of our graduates of fine 
colleges and universities. We are told and encouraged to receive higher degree of 
education by BIA, State and other governmental and nongovernmental agencies, 
labor and business, etc, Upon obtaining a degree or certification of higher learn- 
ing, our graduates are placed in positions in which there is limited hope in ad- 
vancement Several Indian graduates are gainfully employed in the field of 
education in many of our area public schools, 

Our primary concern lies in the area of leadership development of our Indian 
graduates Our Indian graduates are often placed in menial, or 2nd, 3rd, or 4th 
class positions— never in the area of decision making or policy development. We 
speak in the area of federal agencies such its the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Divi= 
sion of Indian Health, Department of Labor?, Department of Agriculture, Housing 
and Urban Development, and Office of Economic Opportunity and other similar 
agencies that have a direct bearing on the Indian people problems and the future 
and destiny of solutions to them, Too many times, our problems, our destiny, the 
solutions to our problems are made by uon-I»dtan, rion=eoncerned people Who 
are employed in an agency only for their persona] security, personal gain status, 
prestige or monetary gain— but no concern for the advancement of the Indian 
popului, We want the opportunity to make our own mistakes in these critical 
areas of our own destiny and future. 

Only recently through the Office of Economic Opportunity have we enjoyed and 
exhibited our excellent Indian leadership, We have used our own Indian human 
resources to the optimum advantages Despite our criticisms of various programs 
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throughout our reservations, we have numerable successes which by far out- 
number oiu failures* Our obstacles many times seem to be existing and support- 
ing agencies In Indian Affairs, 

We encourage your support in alleviating non-productive man power in our 
existing federal agencies by placing emphasis on Indian recruitment in key and 
responsible positions where action, policy and decision making can be productive 
in our attack on our problems. If the present trend is allowed to continue, our 
problems will continue and once again the first Americans will gradually revert 
to 2nd, 3rd, and 4th class citizen of their own aboriginal lands— this laud which 
we now call the United States of America. 

Senator Botdick, Mr, Chairman, I notice by the list of witnesses 
you have August Little Soldier, Fort Bertliold, S, Dak He is a good 
man, and I Know South Dakota would like to have him, but ho is 
from North Dakota, and August, would you like to make a short 
statement and file your record or just file your record f 

Mr. Little Soldier, Since time is so essential to the group, I feel 
that maybe a statement or two- 
Senator Btjrdiok, I appreciate that* I think probably we will have 
the benefit of your testimony and also have the advantage of visiting 
this site which means so much to the Indians. 

Senator Kennedy of Few York, At this point m the record, I order 
printed the prepared statements and other material submitted by per- 
sons unable to testify. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Prepared Statement of August Little Soldier, Trihai. Cn air max, Three 
A ffi i *r atkd Tribes, Fort Eertiiolp Indian Reservation, Representing the 
United Triers of North Dakota 

Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, my name in August Little Soldier, 
Tribal Chairman for the Three Affiliated Tribes, Fort Berthold Indian Reserve 
tion and have been appointed by the Chairman of the United Tribes of North 
Dakota to present this prepared statement 

1 appreciate this opportunity to present the views on behalf of the United Tribes 
of North Dakota I represent. 

The following are the Indian Reservations that make up the United Tribes of 
North Dakota: Fort Bertliold, Fort Tot ten, Turtle Mountain and the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation, The four Indian Reservations of North Dakota united 
in a Joint effort in 1064 to combat the adverse legislations that the State of 
North Dakota brought to the State Legislature on the ever present jurisdiction 
issue, 

By organizing and meeting regularly the United Tribes of North Dakota have 
progressed in several areas that have been beneficial to the Indian Tribes nf= 
feeted, "We, the Indians of North Dakota, preamble determined, to reaffirm faith 
of our people in fundamental human rights, In the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of man and woman, and to promote conditions 
for Indians under which justice and respect arising from treaties and other 
sources of law can be maintained and to promote social progress -and better 
standards of life, and for these end*, to practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neighbors, and to unite our strength, in a 
spirit of willing cooperation, for promotion of the economic and social advance- 
ment of our people, have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish th^se 
aims," 

The past history of Indian Education has been forgotten by most of our tribal 
leaders so let us revitalize our minds to the very beginning; Education— A 
development of Federal policy— '-Father 1 *, requested Coruplauter, speaking for 
the Senecas in 1702, "you give us leave to speak our minds concerning the tilling 
of the ground. We ask you to teach m to plough and to grind corn j that von will 
send smiths among lift, and above all, that you will teach our children" to rend 
ftiid to write, and our women to spin and to weave," With equal warmth George 
Washington replied, through the Secretary of War, that the Senecas might he 
sure of the willingness and desire to impart to them "the blessings of husbandry, 
and the arts" and that a number of their children would he received to be 
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educated either at the time of the? Treaty, or at such rc time and place as they 
might agree upon. 

In such a fashion did the President of the United States niicl a chief of an 
Indian tribe first discuss the possibility of governmental assistance in bringing 
to the red man the advantages of a European civilization, Although this particu- 
lar arrangement was destined not *o materialize, the interest it aroused 
quickened, and on December 2, 17% educational provisions were included in a 
treaty negotiated with the Oneida, Tus^arora, and Stoekbriclge Indians, This was 
followed in 180S by a treaty with the Kuskaskia Indians which provided an 
annual contribution for 7 years for a Roman Catholic priest- who, among other 
things, was to instruct in literature. Thug began the practice.- which persisted up 
to the end of treaty making in 1S7I, of including educational provisions in 
treaties. The provisions covered technical education in agriculture and "mechan- 
ical arts, support of reservation schools, hoarding schools, or schools and 
teachers generally, and contributions for educational purposes, 

On March 30, 1S02, Congress made provision for the expenditure of a sum of 
money not to exceed $15,000 per annum to promote civilization among the 
Aborigines, For another decade this action stood -as the sole indication that 
Congress had recognized responsibility for Indian education ; then, in his first 
message to Congress* President Monroe called for additional efforts to preserve, 
improve, and civilize the Original inhabitants. This recommendation was acted 
upon 2 years later when Congress enacted a provision which still stands as the 
organic legal basis for most of the educational work of the Indian Service, As 
embodied in the United States Code the law declares: The President may, in 
every case where he shall judge improvement in the habits and conditions of 
such Indians practicable/ and the means of instruction can be introduced with 
their own consent, employ capable persons of good moral character to instruct 
them m the mode of agriculture suited to their situation : and for teaching 
their children in reading, writing, and arithmetic and performing such other 
duties as may be enjoined according to such instructions and rules as the 
President may give and prescribe for the regulation of their conduct, in the 
discharge of their duties. 1 A report of the proceedings adopted in the execution 
of this provision shall be annually laid before Congress. 

Proviiion ot education for Indian youth living on reservation lands is the 
responsibility of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the United States Department 
of Interior, The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides financing, facilities, and 
administrative and instructional staffs for the Bureau schools, In the case of 
North Dakota, the four Indian reservations each have elementary schools and 
secondary schools. The high schools provide for both day and hoarding students 
and* when practicable, transportation to school is provided. 

Some persons believe that the Bureau school systems in cooperation with the 
school districts are equivalent, and sometimes above, some of the public 
schools in the area, in terms of physical plants, instructional materials and 
qualifications of teachers. Irrega rdiess of the superior facilities, materials* and 
fine qualifications of the teachers, it is also believed by some persons that the 
present Bureau of Indian Affairs do npt provide the necessary adequate basic 
education or preparation for pursuing a higher level of learing. Several people 
have made recommendations after observing the educational and economic prob- 
lems of the students compared with other students from public schools, private 
schools, etc. The fact that the national Indian dropout rate is 60% would seem to 
indicate that Indian students are: not responding to the system of rewards and 
punishments in the non-Indian culture, and that, their culture needs are not 
being met. 

Among all the philosophies of education concerning the goals of education 
practically all educators will agree that, basically, the over all purpose of edu- 
cation is to turn out happy and socially contributing human beings. This means 
that as a result of his education, the student feels that lie is on top of his 
environment, Ms contributing to its development and ban a jovful semie of 
achievement according to his ability, This is just another way of saying that 
the school has met his needs. 

The fact that the national Indian drop out rate from the eighth grade to 
the twelfth grade is sixty percent would seem to indicate that Indian Schools 
in general are not meeting the needs of the Indian student A drop out rate 
of this size exhibits not only scholastic, but socially maladaptive behavior on the 
part of the majority of Indian students This would appear tantamount to 
saying that, as a result of eight years of education, the Indian student shows 
mentally unhealthy ways of responding to the environment in which, he now 
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lives and that; hi which ho must live ami contribute an an adult \ failure 
of the schools to prepare tho Indian students to meet his environment seems 
evident, ------ 

All of the various agencies or institutions involved In Indian education wmmii 
to have revealed their own culture biases, They appear to have assumed that 
by offering tho American educational system with its cultural] v determined 
system of rewards and inmish moats (values) to the American Indian that the 
American Indian student will respond and desire upward social mobility or 
ncliievement m the Anieriean non-Indian sense. It would be well to recnlf that 
the system of rewards nnd punishment in one culture does not necessarily 
motivate people of another eulture. The findings of modern social scientists 
would seem to indicate that it would have been desirable to have u^ed the 
system of rewards and punishments in the Indian culture (their vuiues) to 
assist the Indian to adjust to the only area in which he must adhmt- the 
modern eight to five world that lie must face. It would appear that tho hrgo 
drop out rate could he iifirihuted to one thin*?; value* conflict. 

The motivation for overcoming value con diet should seem to come onlv from 
ones own cultural values, and not from the value system of another culture 
The Indian race, as the American Heritage Boob of Indians points our is the 
longest lived race an the face of the earth. It has heen said that even in this 
country, nStvr four hundred years of being surrounded ana preyed hv the 
dominant culture, the Indian personality constellation remains the -ame' rela- 
tively untouched, through nil levels of sieeultnnitioii. Since n cult— e ii onlv 
as durable is its values it would ^uem desirable to look at th* ludinn value 
system in order to ^ee what motivates an Indian, It is only recently that edu- 
cational researchers have begun to into the Indian world in order to 
ascertain what makes the Indian culturally durable. They are discovering a 
world rich in it-s uneient. wisdom and comfortable unci supporting in its human 
and natural relationships. It is this world that must he tapped and utilised in 
helping tlio Indian to adjust to the wajre exchange world of today. 

It seems unanimous in the literature of the social scientists that mental health 
problems usually accompany most culture changes. Inconsistencies in cognitive 
maps and world views produce painful tensions in direct proportion to dailv 
confrontation. It is n tribute to the durability of the Inuiai> personalitv eon* 
stellatioii that he has resisted as well as he has, 

However, since the end of World War II, face to face confrontation with 
the dominate culture has increased the tension of the American Indian ami 
brought, a drastic rise in mental health problems. This increasing confrontation 
with its corresponding rise of emotional problems, lends a likewise increasing 
u rgeney to solutions for the problem. 

Adding to the subtlety of the problem is the fact that values, until examined 
by members of a given culture, usually operate at the unconscious leveh For 
the average Indian student this means that, by teaching or instructing, his values 
must be brought to his conscious level for examination and prideful' evaluation 
in order to show him "what makes him tick", and to show him how to w 'hi* 
values in adjuring to the modern world. It is true, that, in adjusting he will 
incorporate some non-Indian values, hut, in so doing, he will use his own values 
as motivation. It is true that a few remarkable Indians, by their own painful 
effort nnd unique adaptability, have adapted and achieved a position of eminence 
in the non'Indian society, It would seem, however, that the schools could have 
done more for these "success stories", and produced more of mien cases on the 
normal distribution curve. Most of these "achieving" Indians "rose" by their 
own effort, as we have said, plus the individual attention and encouragement 
they received from, some teacher, friend, or relatives j>ersoimlly interested in 
them. It would seem that the vast majority, however, have not been assisted 
as much as they could have been to adjustment and a happy life. 

Educatioii in harmonising the Indian and non-Indian value svstems must 
ho offered prior to the offering of the non-Indian technical, vocational, and liberal 
education: otherwise, these programs (and this would seem to include the war 
on poverty for Indians) are largely thwarted because of the value conflict. This 
does not mean that one teaches the Indian how to become a white man, then teach 
him a trade. The cultural approach means pat he is taught how to use his values 
{ he 'Incomes even more Indian) In taking advantage of vocational or liberal 
educational opportunities and becoming self-supporting. 

The application of the cultural approach for adult Iridians^how to nm the 
old values in becoming self-supporting^would 'involve a very lengthy program 
mug lUy r^sembllnf a type of large scale therapy, It would be exceedingly time 
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consuming and costly and personal or such a program would be hard to find. 

The time ami place to tench an Indian the cultural approaeh^how to mo 
his rnlucti— glimilf] he ah the Mine and place when lit* Ik most >mseeptihle to learn* 
ing— when lie is young and in school. Teaching an Indian child, from his first 
day in nursery school, how to use his Indian values in the modern, work-for- 
inoiH i .v world in which he must live, would equip him with functional, learned 
responds to coi>o with the crisis of cultural Identification occurring at ;»dolcs^ 
eeuee. He doesn't stop lK?iug Indian, He in more Indian than ever -been use he 
has learned how to u$c his values in a new setting. Thin approach harmonizes 
the cultural blocks presently negating the motivational aHsunipHous underlying 
the offerings of vocational and liberal education* This program approaches the 
problem through the culture and system of rewards nnd punishments of Hw 
Indian and not of the non-Indian, 

In short, unless the cultural impasse is resolved and removed first, it would 
seem that other educational opportunities would not he as effective as they 
could he, 

Recent research has shown that the problem goes even deeped than Indian 
■ and non-Indian value clashing. The Indian youth of today has a serious Iden- 
tification problem of his own. Extensive psychological testing for four hundred 
and fifteen young Indian people revealed severe disfruhaiices mostly attrib- 
utable to a lack of proper identification. 

Several studies have been conducted to a new approach to Indian Education. 
These studies sought to identify the psychological causes of the breakdown 
of scholastic achievement and general performance of Indian Youth, Having 
identified the central patteru^alieaation and anomie with resulting feelings- 
of rejection, depression* and anxiety—it was seen that the Indian youth is 
alienated from himself and others. He is not effectively identified with his 
Indian heritage, nor can he Identify with the hostile, white world facing him, 
He is, during the troubled years of adolescence, a "nothing'*. He has an extreme 
crippling negative self image. He has no direction to his life and is lost. 

Since it is impossible to give each Indian youth the therapy necessary to 
overcome his emotional problems caused by cultural conflict, there arises 
the necessity of dealing with the groups and classes (within their various 
schools) and applying the techniques similar to those of group therapy In 
developing a mental health course designed to lead the Indian youth out of 
his anomie condition and to teach him how to achieve emotional stability in 
the cross-cultural stresses he is suffering. The course would teach him how to 
adjust and could be called "aoculturntional psych ology*', -modern Indian psy- 
chology-', or some similar title, 

Since the Indian youth indicates that he, is socially alienated, even from 
his own group, he shows that he is not Indian and has no effective awareness of 
his historical racial identity. 

Since awareness of historical origins is necessary for orientation to any 
kind of future action, the first part of this acculturation course should consist 
in teaching him a solid, clear history of his race, designed to give him pride 
in his racial origin. In current Indian education, the normal American History 
courses are taught in all Indian schools. Indian youths study about the pilgrims, 
the early struggles to settle the country, the revolutionary war, etc. However, 
the Indian youth doesn f t identify with these accomplishments because they were 
the accomplishments of another race and, what is more, some of the major 
striigglei and victories of the white settlers, on the early Atlantic seaoard 
and later in the West* were against his own race* Since the Indian does not get 
a sense of historical racial pride from the study of history that a white youth 
does* the Indian youth should be taught thoroughly and vividly the history of 
his_ Indian race first as the primary source and basis for personal identity, 
TMis history of his race would be the first necessary part of the course, 

The next part of the course would teach the Indian youth what values are 
and how they historically arise, — usually froni the economy from which a race 
makes a living, Having gained a mastery of the concept of values as sources 
of common responses in a culture, the Indian youth would proceed to a study of 
the traditional Indian values, 

He would be shown why he acts as he does as an Indian ■ his subconscious 
cultural drives would be brought to light and to conscious awareness for under* 
standing and evaluation, Then, having seen what the Indian values are, he 
would proceed to a study of the major White-Amreiean values. He would he 
shown how certain major American values clash with his Indian values and 
bring about personality tensions and deviations. He would be taught basic* psy- 
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elmiogicnl principles of how to adjust to and relieve stress mid conflict Ha will 

t.o Indian, This is psychologically absurd. He Is likewise shown flint uceultiiriifion 

possible. He will be shown how to take tile best from the two cultures hlond 
nd integmte these viilues within himself with the result that lie creates 
within himself a unique, precious, third kind of nersonulit v, which s toe 
rul ing contribution to society, His personality would escape tile sXreotvpe 
«L? , nCeS ^ ncl ""T" TOCiety wit " « aaolltatively different personniitv. He 
SnSalaSS tl0n 01 nChi0VeinS " UBl ™ ™» Entity 

Ideally such a course should begin on the pre-nursery level and be taught 
n expanding fash on, at each grade level to senior high school: lot tie Jvl 

nl^hn" 8 h A V ? thel l piCtU3 1 bO0ks of Uothev Go0 ^ nnd ^ !ike, but let them 
aWo have their j picture and reading books of great people and frreat legends 
of their own tribes Pre-schooi youngsters enn be taught a sense of pride 
Indians without their being aware of it They will have pride in their race 
as an operative value, which will protect them against the adolseeeut crisis of 
identification that the current Indian vouth is meeting 
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Most Indian students, after about the seventh grade, show themselves to be 
seriously alienated and unidentified. Personal pride and identity come prinmriiv 
from one s racial group. Most Indian students lack personal, Jnidefnl identity 
because they are unaware of their racial historical past, due to the fact that 
it has not been taught to them in school. Since values, until examined operate 

S^i^ e Ul l C0n !? i0 i , l leve ^ m0Bt of them also unaware of the great Indian 
wUue system that has made them the longest lived race on the face of the earth 

i"? ? r - y * nd T VnIue System shoilItI be the rock bottom sources of their 
prideful identity. In order to give Indian students a, prideful identitv, and 
o motivation to modern world adjustment as socially contributing citizens' the 
above mentioned courses of Indian studies is recommended according to the 
following general outline, 
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1. Introduction i What Modern Indian Psychology is; 

2, What culture is, How cultures are different. 

H, What values are. How values arise and endure in a culture 
4, What the Indian values are, Indian motivation, 
o, Indian History,— Indian values in action. 
6. Non-Indian values. 

7 - Psychology of behavior and adjustment Defense Mechanisms 
8. bpeeifle conflicts from Indian and nonandian values 

», Probable behavioral deviations from Indian and Nou^mlian value conflicts 

10, Indian psychology of adjustment: How to use the Indian value svntem as 
motivation for adjustment to value conflict ' 

11. The modern Indian,— a unique personality, self made from the best of 
both cultures; your prideful and enriching contribution to American Sty 

I'ltOKI.K.MS 

Tlie Indian Reservations in Xorth Dakota realise that wu have no uiiinue 
problem in the use of alcohol by our young people. We do, however w"g "e 
the dn.igerous progres* on of its uho which correlates with the flicoi, Ulna, i r,! E 
on the Induiii Reservations in general. 1 

Because of the peroiiHHiveneiw by individual*, bv the family and bv the 
™ f toward the U f of alcohol, we feel n grave crisis i ' " m , I S „, 

I ei , te " "1 , tI,nt ™ rl - v education |h one of our possible aids , 
■! rn1,n?,h ■ r, ,1K( ; m ' r « ,rol,Iem ' ? m » e «ls> therefore, demand that we set up 

II top notch education program of teaching mental health, which would i„c u o 

toE&ESS,™ ,T ": Si, ' i<mS mttm » '"' ■ta*0»««. These young pi, in J- | • • 
»J& JSZflTW tt l mUt al, ;" 1 . ml 1,i,v " »«> Know something about the ehe ica 
H f. w hut the body does with it, and what it does to the body. There are mum' 
myth* n this area that need to be cleared up. They also need to hi ,k thr Ll, 
careful y the many conflicting feeling., and attitudes people imvi about a eohd 
We believe that they should know why M,me people use alcohol and rensonl llfv 
xii ioi o — 00— pt, i :i 
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Rome people do not, Tlie reasons they will hear are very important in making 
their future decisions. The end Utopian result, then would he that not only would 
they be able to talk intelligently about alcohol, but will nisei have help in making 
intelligent decisions concerning it, 

Qualified teachers, proijer curriculum opportunities and community coopera- 
tion will ho n necessity. The Tribal Councils throughout the Indian Reservations 
are deeply 'concerned over the situation at hand and one _resorvntiou has coin- 
pleted a general study on ALCOHOL and the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe by 
James O. Whittaker, Ph, D. Associate Professor and Chairman Department of 
Psychology, a copy of the study is included in this statement. 

We know that it will take the complete cooperation of all agencies, from all 
levels of government and services available to recognize the crisis at hand in 
our schools. Be they Federal or public schools, 

It has been noted that the attrition of Indian students in their high school 
years has been extremely high in areas where the school has been operated pri* 
mnrily by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, A multiplicity of factors are responsible 
for the lack of the Indian students success in high school, The factors responsible 
fall in several areas which tend to* weaken the success of our Indian children 
achieving a high school education. 

Some of the overall problems are as follows : 

I. A serious need for durable housing for the Indian reservations. 

Lack of a healthy climate of home environment for the Indian student, 

3, The Indian student by walking away from the problem is the only solution 
he knows, 

4, The Indian parents care less about the Parent-Teachers Association and 
other organisations that are open for parent involvement 

5, A need for a teacher program specially structured that would prepare the 
teacher to understand the culture values of the Indian student* 

0, The social, economic, and cultural context of the reservation should he 
taken into consideration in which the educational system operates. 

7, Factors outside the school system that contribute to the educational be- 
havior of the Indian student, 

8, Indian students come from homes that lack books or newspapers; therefore, 
the school assumes the responsibility that is primarily that of the parent, 

0, Lack of Tribal Leaders, and othsr officials working together with the In- 
dian student in overcoming difficulties that arise during the school years, 

10, The need for the pareut to recognise civic responsibilities in the community. 

II. Tribal leaders must be familiar with the structure of the school system on 
the Indian reservation, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1, Indian students of the 11th and 12th grades should participate in the upward 
bound program which assists them in understanding the organisation of a college 
and to whom to go for different kinds of assistance, 

2, The need for counselors of Indian background to assist the Indian student 
and the teachers in understanding the students problems and prevent serious 
results, 

8. Special counseling services and guidance offered to Indian students with 
emotional problems, 

4, More active participation of Tribal leaders and parents in school functions 
will create a stronger bond between the Indian student, school* and family, 

5, The need for remedial teachers in our school system, 

6, School administrators recognizing the need for facilities to have special 
education programs for the Indian student, 

7, Eliminate isolation of the Indian students who have problems, 

8, Encourage the school system to follow the "Cooperative School Agreement" 
involving the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the School District; who shall jointly 
and cooperatively operate a school, such matters as personnel, curriculum, budget, 
enrollment and general policies to govern the process of cooperation shall be 
considered, 

0, Reduce the pupil-teacher ratio to 15 to L 

10. Early Childhood Education is important to the Indian children and should 
begin at age 8, 

11, Boarding schools away from tbe reservation should be eliminated and 
cottage type homes for these deprived youngsters should he constructed on the 
reservation, 
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12. Guidance, Counseling, Mental Health staff are needed in the schools for 
the emotional disturbed Indian student 

13. Create Vocational Training Centers for the whole family similar to the 
Madera* California Indian Vocational Training Center, 

34, The need for an Adult Education Center is very Important to the Indian 
family and the student. 

15. Indian parents or tribal members should establish themselves on the school 
hoards so they will have a vote in establishing policies and programs for their 
children. 

1G. The need for employment on the Indian reservation would directly ease the 
problems of the Indian student, that is, the family being employed, 

SUMMARY 

The American Indian race is the longest lived race on the face of the earth and 
of all the studies conducted by individuals on any proposed program and project 
these studies conducted by individuals, Organizations and agencies, the American 
Indian has been the most surveyed people in the world. From time immemorial 
the Indian has been a "political football", 

We ail agree that the present education program, for our Indian students, 
must and shall he improved in several areas that are sadly neglected by the 
parent, school and the agency responsible for carrying out the education program 
In reaching the objectives set out in the recommendations listed we mu^fe 
consider the variations among the Indian tribes, the Indian culture, and the 
attitide of the non-Indian society, the communities, and including some educators 
for and against the Indians, We cannot overlook the quality of the teacher, that 
are needed, we must not overlook the quality of instruction and a follow-up 
of our students when they graduate from high school. 

The schools that are assisting in the education of our Indian students, public 
mission, or federal schools, must not be allowed to lower their standards All 
school officials, tribal leaders and the parents must involve themselves and tuke 
interest m the education of the Indian student The Tribal Council and the 
parents must establish themselves on an Indian Advisory Committee in federal 
operated schools, in mission schools, and the public schools, therefore thev will 
assist in approving, helping, developing the education of the Indian student 

The Tribal Councils and educators know that the schools throughout the United 
brates are faced with the problem of teaching English as a second language and 
all agencies concerned, and the Tribe must join forces to develop a basic body 
of English content, both oral and written, outlined in sequence to bo taught "at 
each grade level from the kindergarten through the high school grades The 
teachers without prior experience or preparation in teaching English as a second 
language are lost, and while they, the teachers, are finding their way the educa- 
tion of the Indian student suffers, The teachers must he trained to recognize 
the special problems, difficulties of the student and the parent without "destrdvine 
the Indian culture. We also must realize as Tribal leaders, school and federal 
officials, the desperate need for adequate housing for the Indians, which will 
develop good study habits for the Indian student, There is a definite need for 
housing to accommodate the teachers and staff that will increase the overall 
administration and quality of the Indian Education Program, 

The Tribal Councils realize that there is a definite need by the Indian Reserva- 
tions throughout the United States for a stepped up campaign to develop a 
ShS f 0g 'r m ^ aeQunint the tribal membership" with the responsibilities 
attached to citizenship in tribal organizations, state, and federal This would 

? Al r PiCan > Stem ' ° f SOvcrnment and tnl>al gover " 
merit that would impart an understanding through adult education of the civic 
and moral responsibilities that can be effectively and Intelligent^ 
ti e membership of the Tribe, The Tribal Councils know that ' tiffi n 
contacts between various governmental organizations and other triba groups 
ea?h otlief Pledge of procedures to effectively deal with 

n^n^i eh T a ," ° ll f S ff ? rt \° l EW°™ the ^ian education system by the Tribal 
ConuHls, school and federal officials, there needs to be a coordinated effort hv 
a I concerned to cooperate in all areas of education and more Immommi y 

The Tribal Councils are well aware of the truancy problem that in common 
in the non-Indian schools in the cities and not new to the affined society 
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attending private schools* therefore, by cooperating with the Hclioo! officials nnd 
the parents some of the Tribes have adopted an ordinance "Failure to send' 
children to school" which Is working very pood in onr schools that are operating 
on a cooperative agreement plan hy the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the school 
district. 

Boarding Schools that are operated off the reservation are a problem that 
we. must not overlook. The youngsters of grade school age are taken from their 
homes and placed in these dormitory type buildings and we must not forget why 
they were placed in the hoarding schools, first of nil let us consider the children's 
age* his or her emotional adjustment and the environment and housing, and the 
climate of their home life. The Indian parent lacks the chance for employment, 
and is On welfare, which seeing to be tho root of all of our problems. The children 
in the elementary grades should be afforded the chance to receive an education 
near his home, en the reservation in an atmosphere of home, and In cottage type 
homes and not placed in a boarding school where the curriculum and the teachers 
are not geared to give the grade school student the quality nnd service these 
deprived youngsters require. Secondly, we cannot forget the secondary schools 
that are operated off the reservation for the Indian student Take for example the 
school of Wahpeton and Haskell which offers a challenge and experience that 
the high school student welcomes and the drop out is very low. 

The ichooli federal and tribal officials must be concerned with the High School 
students who will be Q r ring college to the higher education programs. We must 
plan for funds for the c^endents of our Indian students who are college materia!, 
Consequently, many high potential Indian students who are college materials 
are unable to attend college completely* therefore* those that get married while 
in college have to drop out in order to support their spouse, There is a serious 
lack of funds for scholarships to qualified Indian students. The United Tribes? 
of North Dakota know that the holding power would he increased if additional 
personnel were available to counsel with students and colleges. 

Our educational programs must include the adults and we realise that we need 
a strong parent- teacher relationship and this can be developed through the 
involvement of the Tribal Councils, the communities and the all out effort Of 
our school, federal and other officials of relaxing their attitudes in a positive 
direction. 

Our primary objective Is to have economic improvement, employment oppor- 
tunities on or near the reservation and it is a basic fact that this goes in hand 
with education, The school, federal and tribal officials should work together to 
provide outstanding professional service in guidance, counseling, therapy (for 
emotional problems), remedial work, special education and not detour around 
the ever present main problem which is becoming serious throughout the Indian 
reservations you know and the United Tribes realte that we need more emphasis 
placed on our Mental Health Programs, in the field of Alcoholism which is some- 
thing we must consider. 

Yes, it is true, the Indian leaders Have the responsibility to think for them- 
selves and to make the wishes and needs of our Indian students, and adultia 
known. Some of our Indian leaders have sat too long with their anus folded 
and let other people do their thinking for them, The Tribal Councils and the 
Indian communities are very happy to cooperate with Federal, school, and t f her 
agencies to make possible education programs which will improve the reserva- 
tions, but as tribal leaders, school and federal officials, we must be sure that the 
services these agencies provide really are what ii the need of the Indian student 
and the Indian adults. 

The primary problem is that so many education programs are available from 
so many different agencies, all with their own complicated procedures and quali- 
fications, Moreover^ we know that bottlenecks do exist In these agencies which 
prevent our Indian education programs from moving ahead, The Federal Govern- 
ment must realize that 'we' need a coordinated approach to the problems of the 
reservation and this is essential. The United Tribes of North Dakota know this 
is important and the United Tribes of North Dakota have formed a development 
corporation and are doing something about this problem, Conditions are worsen- 
ing, that is housing, is getting worse, we have no employment* and welfare is not 
the answer to our dilemma The United Tribes of North Dakota recommend to 
the other Tribes to stand on their own two feet and cast aside the crutch of 
federal paternalism and begin to do your own thinking. Let us not forget the 
non-Indian must be educated to know the American Indian, 

Respectfully submitted. 
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Memorandum on Indian Education Needs of tiie Turtle Mountain Area. 
Submitted by Elm a D, Wilkie, Project Director, Neigh bgrii on » Youth 
Corps, Turtle Mountain Reservation, Belcouht, N. Dak. 

There was a meeting of the United Tribes at Bismarck, North Dakota on 
March 21, 196S held for the purpose of discussing our problems in Indian Edu- 
cation with Mr* William Byler, Executive Director of the Association on Amer- 
ican Indian Affairs, I am submitting the following report and data because I feel 
that not enough emphasis was made in regard to the needs of our Indian children 
In the Turtle Mountain area. 

Our rate o£ dropouts at the Turtle Mountain Community School, which is 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is approximately 00 to 00%. We 
enroll over 100 students in our Freshman Class each year but we have a hard 
time graduating 40 to 50 students each year, 

We were awarded IS slots for dropouts in our current Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Out-of-School Program last December and I had approximately IGu 
referrals from various agencies and our local school rosters for these openings— 
these referrals were just for hoys between the ages of 10=21 years who bad 
dropped out of school somewhere from the 7th through the 11th grade. In addi- 
tion, we had approximately 40 names of girls who had dropped out, When sonn* 
of these youngsters were asked why they had dropped out of school, the most 
frequent reason given was that the teachers were indifferent— they did u6t have 
the time to teach them to read, write or add when they were having difficulty 
in those areas. They stated the teachers were inclined to work mostly with the 
brighter students or students whose parents were BIA employees, school board 
members, or children of the local business people. The kids, up in the remote part 
of the reservation really felt "left out*', One of these youngsters remarked 'like 
in everything else around here, it's not what yon know, it's who you know that 
will get you through high school and the first crack at college grants, loans, etc, 1 * 
Most of these dropouts were slow T academically and the parents did not have 
steady employment which made for a lot of Insecurity at home* The majority 
of them were unemployed about three-fourths of the time and a lot of them were 
welfare recipients which made it necessary for the youngsters to go out to the 
potato and sugar beet fields each season; which in turn, made them miss school 
about two months each year ; which in turn, made it almost Impossible for them 
to catch up when they did start school late in the fall and this invariably led 
to "Fs" year after year in subjects such as English, Science and Math, Final J v 
discouraged and frustrated they just dropped out of school completely. (Couldn't 
something be done to discourage the potato and sugar beet growers "from hiring 
high school students during the school terms?) but most often, these youngsters 
are the most productive members of a family and I suppose the growers are well 
aware of this, 

Since our Nye programs have come to exist, we have made every attempt to 
keep these youngsters in school and there has been some improvement provided 
our programs start early enough at the beginning of the school year, As far as 
the teachers being indifferent: towards some of the students, I am well aware of 
this problem since I was school secretary for three years before I started with. 
NYC. Our Bureau teachers aire dedicated and enthusiastic when they first come 
into the Bureau system but after a year or two, they seem to "slack off" and 
become cynical ar.d skeptic toward the Indians, They tend to blame all the short- 
comings on the students rather than making an effort to try and work with them 
to overcome their difficulties, I have heard of some of these teachers ridicule 
students in front of the others because their parents are alcoholics. I believe 
that their "Civil Herviee -security" is conductive to this change in attitudes* They 
do not have to sign yearly contracts to be assured of a job and their wage inere- 
ments depend wholly on one person's "Efficiency Rating' 1 (which by the way, are 
meted out on "it'a not what you know, it's who you know" basis), The Bureau 
maintains that they have a hard time recruiting good teachers for this area 
because of the isolation factor. Why is it then, that they discourage our own 
people from coming back t*> teach our children? I should like to see the "Admin- 
istrative cost item" of the appropriation budget for Indian Education for the 
. .'list few years— I would like to bet that some of the bureau teachers are the 
ugliest paid in the nation—taking into consideration the iow^cost housing and 
maintenance, paid health and life insurance, retirement benefits, etc.— where else ' 
could you rent a three-bed room house for $75 per month with all utilities mid 
and maintenance men furnished ($3,25 per hour) to shovel your sidewalks 
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change your light bulbs or unplug jour toilet In view of all of these benefits, these 
teachers should have no excuse to lose their dedication and he satisfied in having 
80 percent of the students pulling <4 Fs' f rather than working with them to maintain 
passing grades. It does appear, that the poor taxpayers are not getting a just 
return for their money from the Bureau teachers, (Could we not have these 
teachers sign yearly contracts Of some sort, like the public school teachers do?* 
Our Cooperating School Board Agreements have made some progress in the 
area of creating better communication with our Indian people on the reserva- 
tion hut much remains to be done. The School Board did have a "break through" 
when they hired a School Social Worker who Knew the Indian people and was 
willing to go into their homes to check on chronic absentees and latecomers. The 
School Board also hired a Coach, during the past two yearn, who is genuinely 
interested in helping out Indian Youth rather than worrying about maintaining 
the proper public image of the Bureau in the surrounding non -Indian communi- 
ties, Tlie School Board also hired one band Instructor who unsuccessfully tried to 
shape-up a good and attraction-getting Marching Band by dressing the band 
members in Indian costumes, etc, He failed because some of the Bureau teachers 
viewed this with cynical remarks and pessimism. We, no longer have this par- 
ticular band instructor. We must give back to our youth, the pride of beini an 
Indian ! It has been my personal experience that whenever I stated or my actions 
indicated that I was an Indian and proud of it— the non-Indians shared this 
feeling with me and were anxious to know more about Indians and their prob- 
lems, I lived off the reservation for approximately half of my lifetime (Roughlv 
20 years). 

I have a County-wide Neighborhood Youth Corps program which involves three 
public schools and we have quite a number of Indian students in these schools— 
made possible through Johnson ' O'Malley funds. The Administrators of these 
public schools have special problems with our Indian voungsters and feel that 
more Indian youths would go to their schools if they nould provide special 
counseling services for them, etc. ( See attached reports) . 

In discussing our problems with these administrators, we feel there is a great 
need for more vocational training or trades. The present high school set-up* can 
well take care of the college-caliber students but it appears that it is the slower 
students that we have failed in the past, If these students can be weeded out and 
worked with on individual need by the time they reach high school, we are sure 
that we will have a happier and more adjusted youth population in this area— 
this goes for the non-Indian youngsters, aim* 

Our various CAP Components and Title V Programs have alleviated some of 
the chronic unemployment among our people which in turn has improved home 
conditions for our youngsters but all of these programs are on such a temporary 
basis that they do not compel a sense of security for these people. 

The "biggest bug" in the operation of our NYC programs is not knowing how 
many, slots we will have from project to project or if we are going to he fortu- 
nate enough to survive another "year. My feeling is that our youngsters should not 
be subjected to the whims of the politicians, Mr, Kennedy/ 1 hope in this report 
I have offered something constructive rather than jmt criticism" in trying to 
express to you the wants and needs of our Indian people for the education of 
their children, 

Enclosures, 

St, John Public School, 
8t John, W. Dak. t March 29, 1968. 

Gentlemen » The St. John Public School has an Indian itudent population 
of over 55 per cent of the enrollment We, therefore, are concerned about how 
we can more effectively integrate these -students m that they may achieve 
the fullest social, educational, and cultural development possible. 

The St John School, because of being a smajll .school district and because of 
many of our student living on non-taKajble Indian land reMes heavily upon 
Federal Aid and Federal Programs to compenfate for the additional eo^t 
of educa ting all children in our district 

We feel that a special counseling program for Indian children in our school 
would be excellent m they may take advantage of educational opportunities 
available -to them. Cultural heritage of the Indian children should be fostered 
and fiven its proper status in the school and community^ Federal Indian Aid 
would help us secure qualified teachers so we may be fully accredited. Federal 
Indian Aid would help us secure adequate and healthy -physical education fa- 
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as^srhS'" for " ,<iian iH, - v - am *> ** ■»* th«,o 

im ' ,r,>Vi " ,r<,,lr 10 the pn,en, 

„'''!",'. NY0 I J rogmra has helped a groat number of those students hv nrovldfiiif 
spending money, a ebnnee to work under supervised working » « 

E^»wW b ? , * > h f e , " worthwhilo job. Our «fi,ool f»«s 2^ed K 
SrienS tS *"* bUt m ° re 80 ' tbey * lmve « ni "«l from the work 

^iL^i,,!wv em01 , lf ' , ! , ' 0f;r! "" wow,d *• «««>thor worthwhile program In our 
^•1, V , ° n ,''' • s< ;"'>"'-l»'"<"'i student relationship „ ,„ nrP workal>l e n 1 re 
warding relationship for our Indian students. 1 -"" " 

Sincerely, 

James Bqweh, Principal, 

DUNBEiTH Public Schools 
Mrs. Elma Wn.Knc DmtettH, X. Dak., April !,, JOGS, 

Ilclmurt, X. DaU, 

J!^ 1 *"' W ™ : ™ s * i» reply to your request for my recommendation 
rancern.ng «pomal progrnnw that might be used to meet special »^Tlmli«n 

tha?^^^^)^"' ° h^" 8 ,1 ! ;,,,, ' r , ,voultl "auire considerably more time 
than I Mia Available on this notice, however, I will attempt to touch on 

W L>°Li VlULt - 1 f S t!ie lnore obvious "n-met needs of maiiy Indian diildren 
That there is ample reason for your concern in this matter is evidenced bv 
the frequency and type of disoipHne problems encountered witli he mJn- 
icctions—pnrtieularlyihthe junior high grades " " - treo " 1T " me sl<wer 
While I do not pretend to know ail of the reason* whv each of these children 
seem unable to adjust satisfactorily to the regular school progS * I h[n 
bi nt I can safely say Mint two of the most apparent contrtbuto?* in to bo 

wIU, t ho 1 v„.t m ft °^ here , that ^ fails t0 suffleiently impress these voters 
mtli the Mil no of mi adequate education, and (2) a school currieuliim that is 
not geared m interest-level and content level tor the slower p mi l * 
My suggestion of ■programs that might combat in some measure a di«conrairin«r 
h >n e ntmosidiere a lowlevel of school interest and an nlbnronnS.ruh-orse slool 
attitude would include some of the following : 

(a) Momentary & junior high guidance counseling 

( 6) Properly qualified social workers, preferably of Indian descent 

(o) Speech therapist. 

<d) School psychologist 

( a) Greatly reduced class size for slower sections 
(/,) Increflsed number of vocational & industrial arts courses 
)".[ -"OUJnod course content in required subjects for slow sections 
■ill) increased emphasis on pro-school pro/; rams 

.^^^""H"', amoS ** 0t WhIte < ' Ilil,,n '" ftr e Wnlly victimized by educational 
mnfof S fl ,rr T el V- ft ™ UmaU r Beared to the average and above ehf Id And too 
many of our Indian youngsters appear to be doing very well under present eon 
ditions. However, the percentage of those not dolhg.vell is snel thl it™ 
certainly. dasemng of more attention than it is now receiving 
Sincerely yours, - 

_ L, ,T, .TBnsTAii, Superintendent. 

Prepared Statement op Oh his Johnson, Representative, United Sioux Items 

SissETON*, S, Dak, ' 

Senator Kennedy and member* of the Subcommittee on Indian Education The 

SSii«. r 6 8 »f eton , Wn , i W ton Sio »* Tribe and the Siaseton Wahpefm! 
Sioux Tribal Council are deeply grateful for the invitation to meet with you and 

tMlLtlZ^ " m T r l h0im 0t tlle Si«*oi- WaiSton Sioui Tribl 
and 1 ni sure all American Indians. 

f„i A 5 n ; r ( , h n " y *o*MMong and struggled by our people, we nra tlmiik- 

ful for the proposed changes that have been made to improve the social and 
economic conditions by the Federal government, These changes have g 'en us 
new hope and encouragement to pursue greater goals for our people 
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*5BS^5iS3Ett ~ »>--l. «• State «la. 

h SE^^ = ^«« r rainni,ttee wit!i ° 

subsequently been extended to the present time 8 8tUB haa 

^ Today, most of the Indian land* are leased to 'non-Indian farmers Thi>. mntn\ 
payments on the remaining ipo.OOO acres of Indian owM Inn "aJe^ dflft^ 
nZIL^ ln d^ owners. However, the dlstributiof of S SL"ta !s eo£ 
pracU^s? the eXtreD "*' Rented owne rsWp pattern. dStoMinto 

. In general, the Indians theinfloiTM now live on small parcels of land that ai» 
unsuitable for agriculture. Their forefatherB ware not S tZK 
ll %£\^ mt K etae tM , " ms ^tainta, the most prSKrmS 
mimnn S ^ Set °, n R^r/aUon a trianfular shaped area containing about one 
million acres located in the Northeastern corner of South Dakota Of the HOOn 
^rV,^ ReSer ! ft Uon ab0 «t i.W are Indians who a« meSSol'the 
Sisseton Tribe. Approximately BOfe of the Indioa population is ^nder iO yeaw 

"I age. 

wiTh h fh^ D ^ m ! C C0 ^fL°f of membOTi of the Sissaton Tribe can best be described 
with the folowing statistics : 

(1) Of the 1,900 Indians living on the Reservation only 42 have full time 
jobs with an Indian work force estimated at or over 600. The unemployment 
and underemployment rate is in exceii of 00 percMit 

(2) In I960, median family income for Indian families was $2,050 00 
The average Indian family ste wae about 6 J perions, 

t I?* T £ c 1060 census showed that the median school years completed by 
Indians 25 years and older was 8,5 years. * 
We sincerely feel that to achieve a standard of living for the Indian that 
would equal that of our country as a whole can be accomplished by a three 
pronged attack on Education, Housing, and Employment 

The Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux Tribal Council has been directed by the Tribe 
through petitions from the districts involved with the Sisseton, Wilmot and 
\\nubay School Districts to not only assist the districts In obtaining new school 
facilities but uiso to integrate our Indian etudents into the nubile schools as 
rapidly as possible. 

To enable the Indian student to have a better opportunity for education It 
is necessary for teachers, staff, and others to develop a knowledge of the 
culture, mores, and society of which the Indian is a part Regular extension 
credit courses should be offered In selected areas throughout the ytnte to pro- 
vide this Information to school personnel 

Public Law 874 is the law by which funds are made available to school 
districts for normal operation ami maintenance In Federally Impacted areas, 
This aid is needed in our itate but must be made available at a guaranteed 
rate as schools in South Dakota are facing a severe financial crisis, This year, 
as an example, the funding was set and then reduced to 0B%\ then th^0S% 
wns again reduced by 20% making the available funds pnly 74% of the 
original amount established, As you can readily see, financial aid fluctuations 
of this type are not good when operating on a fixed budget 
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Johnjpn-O'Mailey Fundi are an addition of 874 funds with the purpose of 
buS&oV^ iC SCh00lS in the education of Indian youth where a financial 

nir n he South Dakota has been on a formula basis in regard to John s on- 
OJIalley funds, We feel the JohnsemO'Malley program is one of iieei and not 
entitlement, therefore, we must change to the need concept for general fund 
support, We endorse the new proposal of Jon C. Wade, Director of South Dakota 
Indian Education, changing our state to a need or contract basis. In addition 
to this new concept, we encourage more generous funding of the above program 

Public Law 815 funds are made available to schools in our state due to 
federally impacted area students, This money is made available in the form of 
new construction and equipment aid, 

The Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux backed the Siiseton Public School's plan to 
levy a much needed elementary addition only to find the money deferred by 
P.L. 90-218, dated December 18, 1967, We feel once this project was given 
n priority and plana and local money were made ready to proceed* the Con- 
gress was wrong in withdrawing these funds, Our needs are immediate and 
any delay will only increase our dire position, 

We urge these fluids be restored as education is one of our major goals in 
the Sisseton area, 

On August 31, 3907, the SissetOn>Wahpeton Sioux Tribal Council applied 
through the Sisseton-Wahpeton Housing Authority for a program reservation 
of low rent public housing and a preliminary loan through the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Housing Assistance Administration, Chicago, 
Illinois! but as of this date we have not had any word as to the progress of this 
application, If any people needed housing, this tribe desperately needs it. 

The Sisseton-Wahpeton Siou^ Tribal Oouncil has applied to the Economic 
Development Administration for a Title III Planning and Administrative Grant 
in Aid under Section 801b of Public Law 8JM36, which would enable the tribe 
to hire u full-time professional staff to develop industrial developments which 
would provide full-time meaningful employment. 



Prepared Statement of Fbank Dugheneau^ Chairman, Cheyenne River 
Sioux Tribes of South Daeota 

On April 16, 1068, at 1 P.M., OM.T> A before the Special Subcommittee on Indian 
Education of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee charged with the 
specific duty of inquiring into the quality and effeetlvenes of tfte Education Pro^ 
gram for Indian children in our Natiom 

Mr, Chairman and members of the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education 
of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, I would like to thank the 
subcommittee for the opportunity to appear and to give 'testimony regarding 
Educational Program needs for the American Indians, and the effectiveness of the 
present program, 

I speak not only as 'the Chairman of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe but as an 
especially selected delegate of the United Sioux Tribes of South Dakota, Elected 
by the Indian people of South Dakota in Pierre, South Dakota on March 22, 1908. 
I am also a member of the National Advisory Committee on Education to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, - 

If the Indian is to ever fake his place in this Great Society on the same footing 
as the non-Indian, he must be given the opportunity now to prepare for it. In only 
the last 20 years have the Indian people become aware of the needs for an 
education, 

One of the limiting facta was that after our children had graduated from In- 
dian Bureau High School, they had to go to a Preparatory School before they 
could meet the criteria to enter college, We found that our boys were being taught 
to be farmers and the girls were taught household duties, We felt that these things 
could and should he taught in the home. We also realized that If our children were 
to get the same basic training as the non-Indian, there had to be a change in the 
tourse of Study that whs being followed by the Federal School. On December 7 
1050 the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe, by Resolution, requested our Congressman 
the late Senator Francis Case, to introduce a bill to provide for the State Course 
of Study he used in BJ.A. Schools, The Indians of South Dakota could request 
by referendum that the Federal school adopt the State eurriculm. Subsequent 
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to this action, Congre ss enacted Public Law 301 id the 81st Congress, 1st Session, 
= which requires the use of the State Course of Study in Federal Indian Schools in 
the State of South Dakota, On the Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, the stu- 
dent is receiving the same basic training as our non-Indian friends, 

Federal high schools should be equipped to prepare talented young people for 
professional careers, The high - school course should be designed to encourage 
such ambitions. Recognizing that the Indian people must produce leaders from 
their own ranks before any permanent solution of the Indian problem can be 
expected, and thnt these leaders must have professional and cultural training to 
§h *i^ m for toe work, aome gort of a college scholarship should be set up, 

The State of South Dakota has recognized; that need and has established 100 
such scholarships • however, these State scholarships provide for payment of 
tuition only* this is a minor item in the total cost of a college education. At beet 
it amounts to about 1310,00 for three quarters on the average, so while 100 schol- 
arships sounds like a lot the benefit is not so great to any one student. 

The need for Federal Boarding Schools for American Indians is a question 
in the opinion of many persons because of the segregation of the Indian and the 
separation of 'the child from the parent. We, the Cheyenne River Sioux," however, 
believe that there is a definite need for Federal Indian Boarding Schools. 

The reason for this stand is the great number of acres, some 2,500,000, and 
sparse settlement of our Reservation and the UBfeaalbility of building roads to 
each home, Tail is prohibited by the cost of OTistriietion and the" economic 
situation of our people in transporting their children to the bus stops. Many bus 
stops are Quite distant from the homes to the highway. The only answer then is 
Federal Boarding Schools, 

The Federal School at Eagle Butte, South Dakota, is unique in that it Is "oik* 
of the only Integrated schools in the Nation that is operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, The Eagle Butte Independent School District paying their pro- 
portionate share of the e^si The total enrollment is 1,133 students, of these there 
are 379 bearding school students, BM day school and 138 Indian students are 
bussed compared to 292 non-Indians. 

The Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe believe that our children are now getting 
the same basic training as the non*Indian students, 

Pre-School or Head Start for our children is a must because in inont cases there 
is the language barrier. This has to be over came so as to put our children on the 
same level as the non-Indian who do not have this handicap. We hope that the 
Congress and those in authority will reeogidze this fact and continiio to appropri- 
ate funds for this worthy purpose. 

Discrimination in public schools is often times brought about by misunder- 
standing or misinformation us- to who Is paying the cost of education of an Indan 
student in public schools, The general public is not properly informed that some 
of the cost is provided by the Johnson-O'Malley Act funds through a contract 
with the State. Money is provided for the laymen t of tuition and cost of educat- 
ing many Indian students. We feel that the tMmson-O'Malley: Act should be 
amended to provide for more consultation on the part of the Indian. Public school 
relations is our biggest single discrimination problem. Public schools are fre- 
quently operated locally and independently without Indian Involvement, We 
are fortunate, however, at Cheyenne River In having two Indian people on the 
five-man board* The only people who usually have knowledge of this problem 
are the B.I. A. and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction with whom 
they contract for the service. 

After the fundi are allocated to the State they are often no longer identified 
with the Indian people involved* Indian students are frequently confronted with 
the satement from the non-Indian that the white parents are paying for Indian 
education by local taxes, and the Indian is only a burden to the non-Indian par- 
ents. If those students and their parents knew that the .Toll nson-O'Mal ley funds 
were being provided to educate the Indians, there certainly could be better 
relations. We believe that wherever the Johnson-O'Malley funds are provided to 
a non-Indian school that the Indian should be given the opportunity to aid in and 
participate in the negotiation Of the State Johngori^Mailey contracts with the 
B.I/A. In some cases, district high schools near Indian Reservations could not 
operate except for the «Tohnson*0'Slnlley funds. ^ 

,The National Advisory ■Committee on Education to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has recommended that school lioards be created to teach the Indians the 
responsibility they have for participating in the operation of the schools in the 
nearby districts as well as the Federal Indian Boarding School These funds 
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nKSK * 0 !t ™ in them wlU eMble them to develop their responsiWHty as 

. JI'' hav, :,°" 0Ur Reservation a completed now Installation under the Job Corns 
f"™ U ™ s a s « i0U8 mistake to not activate it. It had been ffi 1 forSrf 
to as a step ,,, preparing the Indian youth for life under condition no nrouihm 
suspicion and apeeable to him. We urge that the facilities there be utffihSd 
Sic? for [» n ^ J01,Co W Program, by the Bureau of Mtai. AtoS "othe! 
Agenty for teaching vocational courses to Indian youth. Muuv trades such as 
taS t b t^i , ' bl0Ck ( 1W , i ^ welding, heavy im.ehine'opor Sn ! St"' 
SSS" b ° fly r, ' ,W:r ' ™< multitude of 

The Indian youth must be given the opportunities to develop their talents fullv 
S TK | h fn nmbiti0 \ S te 0f arbitrary barriers to learning SK3S 
aural. They should have a chance to become professionals in any Held „r j r 
^such as teachers, nurses, doctors, engineers, «erif hro^d 

cuFh™! W Indln ' M londors eventually become the bridge between too 
cultures, two Inngunges, and two ways of life. We m mt open wide the road 1 of 

wo^'fi education for tho many Indian « « qKf? 

. h , tMnk the Comniittee for this opportunity to voice our onin wfs 
ttSftKM Wins Swe in 

Prepared Statement of Gordon 0, Beavib, Chairman, Winnebago Tribal 

COUNCIL, WINNEBAGO, NEBR, 

I ani Gordon 0. Beaver, Chairman of the Winnebago Tribal Council Winn* 
bngo Nebraska, My Tribe appreciates the opportunity to amak tl ro„ St 

Htafit eaUCatl ° n ° f Indian y ° Uth ^ ° Ur Weifyou fS 

wSmSS^ K oI f in |! ebag0 ™ bttl Council, an«l every member of the 
\\innebago Tribe of .Nebraska, recognize the crucial importance of education 
of he youth of our Tribe. We feel that in this modern lav ani age a S b 
w 11 face great difficulty in life unless his mind is preparl to m^et Ufe's 3 

Stt&'lS*'? V * n T 1 ? l,n . g When ^ person may make a livin? b > tte 
strength of his body alone, Jobs in factor os, work in nerieultuw mnmL <„ 
independer,.. business, and running tribal , afrairSach SuS o^Bmdoi'w" 
know there are other Important needs for our reservation and for ml i-Ju, 
such as housing sanitation, reereationV law and TrdJr^S hSffi e^-SSi 
But wc p nee education above all of these for two reasons Fist we 1aS 
rpSE„°f. n tll0S0 0tb r Vwm>m Ml hw »" w f » r ^veSlf cSit on on our 
erS Tn'^f t0 flCh 1 n0e ' , nd fondly, education affects the rounge^gen ■ 
Indian i£ Br ° UP 0f W0 I> le lies lh " « «ope for a better future llf/flr 

Wo are grateful .for and we appreciate the aid which the federal government 
now gives to education in our area, Wo ; would certain!^ Imt Mvf l™lS 
nf education we have without JolmiomO'Mnlley funds "and wVoiit n l er Iff 
pal funds such as the funds received under Public Law #874 But we ft*? 
» much more that could be accomplished if the funl and faciTitie ^ were vad 
"itt Lulled t0 SlH ' M " *» mln,ltes on ™ ^ areL^S more 
First, we believe that our Indian children need a curriculum with slittht-lv 
^hf^ !t f nt ""15 "1° ° m " resently mailable. They 3 a currm , „ Xd 

nn,i h I « ■? ave a ulgh Bense of 'creativity— and we feel these skills 
and this creativity are traits which should be cultivated by education A cur 

3? taLfiStt P 6r 1°f e ' ,lloro and more teaS tooted to 

the industrial arts and to crafts and skills. We believe that some iiubW s nnw 
heing aught should ho directed more to the interest of t Foi 
pimple, history should include the history of Indian amorally "a" 1 1 Xular 
the history of the Tribes from which the school children in our am, 'cm , e 1 
you know our Tribe is self-governing with n eonstitution and with on dated 
irihn council for ts legislative body. If domoerntio tribal R over, 10 n f t S 
type is to Biicceed, the Indian children who will one day vote ami sit Z the Tribal 
Council must be educated in the science of government and we foil tlint £S 
school curriculum should envoi' tribal government 
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Second, we Mieve the method of teaching in our school needs a change of 
direction. Several points should be mentioned here. First,, we need teachers who. 
understand the Indian students and* who will- treat them fairly and without 
discrimination. We have had instances in the past where school property has 
not been fairly apportioned to white and Indian children upon equal terms. 
Second, we feel teachers must have some appreciation of the background, cul- 
ture* motivations and difficulties of environment and home life of the Indian 
children, I believe what I am trying to say is this t A teacher must know their 
problems, in and out of school, before the educational process will succeed. 
Schools with a large Indian population require a different kind of teacher than 
schools .with an all white student body. We do not feel the financial resources 
of the school in our area permit the employment of teachers of this caliber, 
Problem children are shifted from our school.. to nther schools, and the con- 
centration of these, difficult children in these other schools (largely Bureau 
schools) creates greater problems there, Third. We feel that guidance and 
counseling services should be expanded greatly. We know the drop out rate of 
Indian children in our school is much too high, running somewhere between 
14 and 21 percent during the past 0 school years, We know the percentage of 
Indian children, going to college is low compared to the white population, 
We feel confident that a counselor employed by the school district would de- 
crease the drop-out rate by counselling with the child and his parents, ascertain^ 
ing the cause of the drop-out and taking steps to eliminate the cause or persuade 
the child and parents of the value of education. We feel confident that a guidance 
counselor could increase the number of our children going to college or trade 
schools by outlining for them the advantages of such attendance and assisting 
them in following the procedures for admission to these post-high school in- 
stitutions. Fourth, We know that many of our Indian children have, for a variety 
of reasons, not kept pace with their age groups. 

They are behind a couple of years In English or mathematics. We need to de- 
vote some dollars to special instruction for these students or they grow dis- 
heartened and drop from school . completely when they cannot keep up with 
the rest of the class. With special help these students could be salvaged. With- 
out this special help, they will fall by the wayside and be lost, Fifth. We have 
great need for adult education courses of *many varieties, We should make greater 
use of the school's physical plant and its teaching staff to educate members 
of the tribe who were yesterday's drop outs— or who never had a chance to go 
to school Instruction of this age group requires different materials—maybe even 
different teachers— and money to develop this area has not been available in the 
past, 

I want to mention our physical plant It needs to he modernised and enlarged, 
This will be particularly necessary if a merger of the Winnebago and Macy 
school districts takes, place. Such merger is presently under discussion and in 
our opinion should take place, Federal funds to assist in building a new physical 
plant for this consolidated school district would be a great benefit. 

One final item deserves comment Many of our Indian people are capable of 
filling employment positions in the school district, For example, the district 
currently employs eooki and bus drivers, but not one Indian person is employed 
in these positions. We feel this should not continue to be true, Employment of 
Indian people in these jobs would give much needed employment, but more im- 
portantly, it would add a tone to the whole educational institution of our area 
which would tend to induce Indian children to think of the school as part of 
their community audi instill in them a desire to participate in it fully, 

I have kept my remarks genera! in order to cover the subject without taking 
too much time. I should like to request that a copy of these remarks be made 
part of the record of this proceeding, and I would be more than happy to answer 
any questions anyone might have^ I thank you for the opportunity to present 
these views of the Winnebago Tribe, 



Prepared Statement of Inob FooimEAR, President, Oqlala Sioux Trire, Pine 
Rime Indian Reservation, Pink Ridge* S, Dak. 

Honorable chairman and honorable members of this subcommittee, as 
the President of the Ogiain Sioux Tribe I wish to make the following. statement \ 

We appreciate the concern towards our Indian people* on the part of a great 
number of the members in the House and Senate; however* we are concerned 
over the laek of factual knowledge of the actual, day <to day, conditions that 
impede the progress of our Indian children in the educational field. 
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We are grateful that this Committee is here today to peek at conditions -'over 
the liill". 

Family environment in a sub-standard home Is such that our Indian children 
enter school with a great handicap. It in understandable that a small child 
whose only home m a canvass tent, or a log house with dirt floor, op an abandoned 
ear body, cannot. show the initiative necessary to carry him along with his more 
fortunate classmatea 

It is absolutely essential that oar Indian people be given an opportunity to 
afford better and more decent homes, so that our Indian children may retain 
the feeling of pride provided by good and proper home environment/ This is 
basically the one major problem that needs improvement before our Indian 
children can freely and happily concentrate on acquiring an education. 
f - Over all, home improvement which ties jn very eloiely with job opportunities. 
iB the main problem confronting our Oglala Sioux people. This present tribal 
administration knows that there are many other problema which bears attention ; 
however, these are in other areas In which this committee is not concerned, " 

This present tribal administration is only seven days old, and we cannot ade- 
quately do justice in presenting a more comprehensive statement to this select, 
committee. 

May we reserve the privilege or be given an opportunity to file with this com- 
mittee a more proper and detailed statement, concerning our Indian children 
and the field of Indian education, 

Thank you Honorable Chairman and members of 'this committee for your 
interest in a subject which we feel is the salvation of the Oglala Sioux Tribe. 

Enclosures. 

Juke 28 1908 

To: The Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education, Senate Office Building 

'Washington, B.C. 
Prom; Oglala Sioux Tribe, Pine Ridge, S, Dak. 

Subject r An Appraisal of the Pine Ridge Education Prograraj Pine Ridge, S Dak 
This Appraisal recently completed by the Branch of Education staff defines 

the special educational needs of the Pine Ridge Education Program and describes 

recommendations that will strengthen the program. We believe that this report 

is entirely accurate and unbiased, . 
The recommendations described are practical for Pine Ridge Schools We 

believe that these recommendations should be given high priority in any planning 

to be done by your committee on Indian Education. 
The Appraisal has the complete endorsement of the Oglala Sioux Tribal 

Executive Committee, 

Enos Poorbear, 

OST President. 
Lmyb W. Eaglibull, 

08T Vi<w President. 
Wallace I* Finger, 

. .. Treasurer, 
RoiiiRT J, Moubseau, 

■ Secretary, Q8T, 
■ ■ Theodore Tidbits, 

Fifth Member, OST, 

An Appraisal of tiii Fine Ridge Education Program, Pine Ridge, 8, Dak, 

I. INTRODUCTION 

_ The yJewpoliit on the quality of Indian education expressed by the U S 
Indian Commissioner Robert U Bennett, June 3, i06§, at a Flagstaff, Arizona 
workshop when he stated, "The quality of education did not slip backward, it lust 
didn t rush forward," confirms the viewpoint of administrators, educators, tribal 
leaders Indian parents and students on the Pine Ridge Reservation, Commis- 
con inued ^The high water mark in Indian education was reached 
three decades ngo, in the B0% when innocations said experimentation began in the 
classrooms The rapid progress of those days was not continued because of 
inadeanate^buaiietR, Thanks to the generosity of the SOth and 00th Congresses 
weare floating to a new high mark in the quality of education for Indian^' 

During the period referred to by Commissioner Bennett numerous extensive 
Pieces of research, team studies, individual studies and other evaluative docu- 
mentations were made to determine the effectiveness of the Pine Ridge ednea- 
tional program, All of these studies reveal some evidence that the edueaHoii 
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system 1 has been fairly effective, Current local studios by, Pine . Bidge staff 
members reveal that growth in most areas has been measurable. Local studies 
include multi-pronged efforts in examining student statistics through standardized 
test scores, dropout rate, post graduate status, mobility of school population, 
adequacy of bus routes* attendance records, U.S. Public Health Service Baseline 
Study ('April.' 1968) I - reading comprehension, bilinjrualism, and contribution of 
boarding facilities as related to mobility of students and success of high school 
graduates. (Graphs to follow in addendum.) 

Various agency cumulative records reveal that the character of the Pine 
Ridge youth has not deteriorated, Emphasis on youth organizations such as, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H, Student Government Organizations in schools 
and community level recreational programs has provided a buffeting effect 
against the development of popular current day youth movements which develop 
radicals and extremists found among many deprived groups. The Pine Ridge 
system cannot admit failure in this area. 

In addition, the ESEA. Title I evaluation reveals recent evidence that prog- 
ress in the Pine Ridge schools has been as effective as in other programs deal- 
ing with deprived groups in other urban and rural areas with similar problems, 
It would be desirable to have the results attained at Pine Ridge compared with 
the results attained in other poverty situations. The education staff is not 
attempting to infer it has done the best possible job, however, it is believed that 
they have done as well or better than most school systems in comparable situa- 
tions, ..... 

In other words, efforts at Pine Ridge Agency to improve the quality of educa- 
tion for Indian children have not been totally ineffective, considering the social 
and economic status of many of the parents of pur students. The Pine Ridge 
educational program should not be blamed for many of the social ills resulting 
from poverty as these are not really deficiencies in the education program. Such 
problems are properly the concern of the full staff of the Bureau and if im- 
provements are made to alleviate some of the more serious problems stemming 
from socio-economic conditions on Pine ^idge, the education program could then 
institute effectively changes to be described in this Report under Rccommcnda* 
Hons, Problems relating specifically to Law and Order, Social Services, etc, 
have been outlined and requests have been made for implementing programs 
which will help to repair some of the damage done by the very difficult family 
situations in which many of our youngsters are required to live, Recommenda- 
tions concerning these other programs will not be made a part of this Report, 



H, THE ApFEAISAL 

The purpose of making an appraisal at this time is to determine the incidence 
of needs that still exist and particularly the unmet needs with a view of strength- 
ening the Pine Ridge educatlonai program through related recommendations. The 
assessment of need of the educational program lor Indian children included ap- 
propriate measures as well as professional judgments, 

Comprehensive planning took place over a six-month period through a series 
of meetings with staffs in six community day sehooiSj the Oglala Community 
Elementary School and the Oglala Community Secondary School, principals and 
supervisors, educational Indian advisory committees and .branch chiefs., These 
discussions were implemented by Superintendent Brice L, Lay and the Education 
Program Administrator, Rayno W. Penttiia, of Pine Ridge Agency, who led the 
groups in analyzing the needs and encouraged them in making recommendations, 

lit ANALYSIS OF NEEDS 

Through the procedure described above a complete analysis of the needs was 
developed. 

The children of Pine Ridge come from what might easily be called an under- 
developed area of the United States, The parents are of a low income bracket 
and ore often unable to furnish their children with the food or clothing which 
are vital to their well-being and self esteem. The Pino Ridge area lacks voca- 
tional opportunities which might allow the parents' in the region to find jobs 
to improve their economic status. It is difficult for those who wish to improve 
their status to do so unless they leave their homes altogether, This mainly ac- 
counts for a 76% mobile school population among resident children on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, 
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Many of the children hare parents with a very lew educational background, 

Edumiionul UvqI for persons 2*5 and over* 

4m . > ' Eighth grade 

Age group (years) ; . . . or less (percent) 

30=84 .-™—..— 40*9 



_____________ 46,9 



m-u = _. _ _____ 3 

* USPHS Research. Bulletin, p. 2. • i 

They have been dropouts 'ami the children follow in their path. The dropout 
rate by the time the children have readied high school is quite high; In an 
analysis of dropouts in grades 9-12, the annual dropout rate over a four-year 
period (1008-1082) averaged 28.5% ; over the same period for the ninth grade 
only the dropout rate averaged 46%. Because the parents have a low educa- 
tional background they are rather lax in insisting that their children finish 
school, or even attend, School attendance in a number of families is very poor 
The children have a lack of self ^discipline and they get very little guidance 
encouragement or motivation from home, The parents, in many cases, seem to 
have relinquished their claim to the supervision of the children and leave it to 
the grandparents or the teachers, Many of the children are over-aged for their 
grade and feel frustrated and conspicuous. Many drop out of school early with 
feelingij of alienation and a negative self-image, 

As is the case in many low income areas, the number of broken homes \h great 
on Pine Ridge. Many children are reared by grandparents or foster parents or 
they live in dormitories at the Oglala Community Boarding School. Therefore 
they have a high degree of emotional maladjustments with the feeling that they 
are not wanted or loved. 

Quite a high degree of -moral laxity is evident on the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
due partly to the prevalence of broken homes and also to the conflict in cultures 
Most homes are bilingual and there ore many vestiges of the Sioux culture still 
remaining. The children have not yet found what they need from the Sioux emV 
ture or the non-Indian culture, and they do not know how to use well that which 
is good in both. This cultural conflict only deepens the emotional and moral 
instability which is found on the reservation, ' V 

Pine Ridge is a rural society and most of the children are totally unfamiliar 
with any other type of life. They have difficulty in expressing themselves in 
English, partly because of their bilingual background. They are also unfamiliar 
with ranch of the dominant culture around them and are not able to express 
themselves in the terms which will become necessary if they, have to leave the 
reservation to find jobs. When that time comes, many will prefer to remain on 
the reservation without well-paying jobs rather than suffer the embarrasment 
Uiey may find in the non-Indian world around them when thev find that thev 
are unable to compete successfully; " " * 

Some of the special educational needs are : 

1. One of the greatest is the need to improve reading skills. 

2. Limited vocabulary and a bilingual background create a demand for 
improvement of communication skills. 

8. Physical education programs are needed for elementary school children 
to develop coordination and physical health to provide an outlet for nianv 
emotional disturbances which the children face. ".. 

4 " if \ need for the teaching of hygiene, personal grooming and 

good health habits to improve the general health of the children and to 
improve feelings of self-esteem. 
• , 5 ' ^idance personnel who are familiar with the special needs and proh- 
lenis of elementary school children are needed. Y 1 

0, Experiences of an enrichment nature; experiences in the areas of arts 
i«vi r ri 1if e u et ] Vltl|?Sl S(KrilU -™ e «°n8 f nnd self>xpression that are not 
available in the homes or communities of our students need to lie provided 
n « 1\ nm i° "grease the staff with personnel in special fields who 

SHiufSnSS 0t m mtimXl lmckgrm,ml «»d "eeds 

tAiS %% iop.helirhtencd aspiration and motivation for children 
to reaiUe their potential capacities and willingness to initiate self- 
improvement. 
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9, Parents must become involved in the education of their children. 

10, There is a need for in-service training of teachers, parent leaders, and 
supervisory staff, There is great need for teachers of Indian youth to have 
a knowledge and understanding of the problems and cultural heritage Of 
Indian youth, Without this background the teacher may too, of ten expect 
middle class standards of performance from the Indian youth. 

11, There is an urgent and constant need for classroom experimentation 
with innovative procedures and techniques to test some of the exciting 
changes in education especially designed for culturally and educationally 
deprived children. 

12, There is a great need for improved bus routes, 

IB. There is need! for additional boarding and sem_i*boarding facilities, 

14. There is need for a vocational school in the Pine Ridge area Including 

new courses with high interest factors for students, 
16, Great need exists for inducement of industries near and on the 

reservation. . ' . 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS (FLAWS FOB THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE) 

A, Involvement of parents 

It is recognized that the total impact of the educational program on a child 
is heavily dependent upon the support that a child gets from his home. Parents 
need to identify with their child, tiie teacher and the school; to become involved 
in the educational process; and to contribute to the well-being, growth and 
diTelopment Of their Child, An explanation of ways Indian parents will be 
involved follows. 

Indian children should be helped to think of their people not with ihame or 
a sense of inferiority, but with pride because they had the strength to endure 
their ordeal and have survived. With this viewpoint in mind, the parents will be 
used to the fullest extent possible in developing classroom units on Indian 
culture and heritage. A Hit will be compiled, of Indian resource people in the 
community who have special skills related to Indian culture: arts and crafts, 
music, legends, history* etc. These Indian resource people will be made available 
to any classroom group. No cost* 

Local Indian classroom aides, attendance and health aides, will act as a 
cohesive factor between parents and teachers. Time will he set aside periodically 
during the school year so that teachers with aides could make visits to students* 
homes. Likewise, occasions will be planned at school involving the total parent 
population including the extended Sioux family. Bueh occasions will Include 
special requests for parents* help, parent-teacher conferences, planning and super- 
vising field trips, assisting with clinical appointments and special physical 
examinations of students, Parents will be asked to review their ehild*s progress 
charts in remedial reading, mathematics and other academic areas. Attendance 
aides in particular will act in the capacity of a "school-nome counselor". They will 
get expressions from the parents as well as the staff, They will get both parents 
and staff involved In the problem! of the needier students. The parents will be 
made to feel that they are part of a team which seeks to help students solve 
problems- Classroom, health and attendance aides, $125,000. 

Is*iervice training workshops for local. Indian education committees and 
potential school board members on the Pine Ridge Reservation will be continued, 
A workshop, recently completed, provided training for twentyiono members rep- 
resenting the seven BIA school districts on Pine Ridge. These districts are now 
in the process of holding eleetio'as for new school board members who will serve 
in an advisory capacity, It is anticipated that many of the twenty-ono trained 
members will seek election for these positions. > 

Activities such as, visitations to public school board meetings, exemplary 
school programs, the State Department of Public Instruction, and utilization of 
the South Dakota School Law Book, current periodicals and manuals on func- 
tions of the school board have motivated local residents to become actively in- 
volved in the affairs of their local schools. 

With this expressed interest another workshop is \ m \ n g planned to extend 
training opportunities. The course outline will provide for a study of school board 
functions and include areas such as, finance and budgeting, instruction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, fixed charges, health, food services, student body f transporta- 
tion, teacher recruitment, school facilities, types of educational programs, cultural 
integration, school and tribal laws, tax base and levy systems, Trained members 
are expected to develop a "know how" and self-leadership needed for participation 
in their local communities, p p 0Q0, 
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Xn^serviee training workshops will alio be conducted for local leaders for aeout* 
" in S programs and other youth organisations to increase leadership of Indian 
people in the citizenship training of their children, People are very reluctant to 
be leaders when they do not know how. If local community members are provided 
with the needed "know how" they would become excellent leaders! They under- 
stand problems related to cultural isolation, speak the Sioux language, have an 
awareness of increasing delinquency and a deep interest in their children, $7,800. 
B. Program and curriculum improvement 

Propam and curriculum development should suggest that the program will 
be tailored to fit the student rather than forcing the itudent to fit the program 
This 'further implies that the school officials will carefully place a student a a 
starting point compatible with his ability and achievement This becomes increas- 
ingly important on the Fine Eidge Reservation whose educational program needi 
to be tailored for a school population with a T6% pupil mobility factor and with 
a special set of educational needs. Suggested program and curriculum Improve- 
ments for the immediate future follow 

Organization of classes for individual progress provides classroomi for children 
engaged in tasks equal to their individual abilities. These classrooms would not 
be identified by grade levels and are referred to as the "non-graded 1 -or "levels" 
organization. The Pine Ridge proposal would establish 14 "levels" and abolish 
the labels of grades 1*8. A child would move from level to level as soon as he was 
ready without regard to age or length of time spent in toe previous level A child 
will be tested at each level to determine if he has accomplished the work at that 
level Readiness for a new level will be determined mainly by reading ability 
since most other learning requires this skill Other subject areas, as well as 
social and emotional development, will be considered. (Additional staff for 14 
levels will include the special services of a psychologist, special teachers in music 
artand physical education), $32,000, • 

Individualized instruction through programmed learning materials 
. One, of the special education needs mentioned earlier and no doubt the greatest 
is to improve readlsg skills. If a child has not learned to read with satisfactory 
comprehension by the time he is in the 4th or 5th grade, it will require massive 
effort A thrust, will be concentrated in two- BXA schools in grades 6, 7 and 8 
through the use of Programmed Reading, A careful and detailed evaluation will 
be made to determine if reading skills were improved through this method during 
this three^year period, Little Wound Day School, Eyle f South Dakota and Oglala 
Community Elementary ..School, Pine Ridge, South Dakota have been selected 
at locations to center this specific effort These two locations will also serve all 
reservation teachers for in-service -training Beading 1 Improvement courses • Since 
the dropout rate reaches its peak between the gth and Oth grades among Pine 
Ridge students, it is believed that massive effort must be made prior to this Mint 
in an attempt to improve reading skills, If reading skills near expected moe 
level can be attained by 6th, 7th and 8th grade students, their chances of in- 
creased success in high school will surely become more certain, If this program 
proves effective, its use will be extended to other schools. 

In Programmed Reading the student is able to proceed through instructional 
sequences small organized segments (frames), almost independently at a pace 
suited to his abilities, using materials that suit his needs. Such a plan will not 
force the student to keep pace with a class or group or limit his study to what 
is traditionally covered at a certain grade level A bright student might master 
needed reading skills in one year at .the end of the sixth grade in the proposal 
above. On the other hand, a slow, student, or one with a mobile background with 
serious educational gaps, might take all three years==6th, 7th and gth grades to 
acquire the reading skills he needs to perform successfully in the Oth grade the 
teacher will test each child at frequent intervals. These scores will be used as 
aids in directing the pupil's progress. Programmed Reading will be enriched and 
reinforced by many other related activities, In-Service workshops will" give teach- 
ers an overview and understanding of programming and anticipated outcome. 
However, teachers need little or no special training in using this technique. The 
cost for programmed materials is not excessive. Approximately $1,000 per school 
would be adequate, Two schools at 51000 eflch $2 000 

i A ff? ram -°f f pedal education for mentally handicapped but edueable children 
should be provided, A survey completed by the U.S. Public Health Service, Pine 
Kklge, South Dakota, indicates there are at least fo mentally retarded with ?u 
others seriously emotionally disturbed, plus 70 physically handicapped school-age 
80-101 0—00— pi, 4— =4 
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children on the Pine Bidfe Indian Reservation. A program should be 

centralized at the Oglala Community Boarding School for the entire reserva- 
tion, and later a K=S program organized at each community day school to provide 
for the mild and moderate degrees of mental retardation. The State of South 
Dakota standard recommends special education classes for the mentally retarded 
in all schools having an enrollment of 200 or over. ( Financial support is available 
from the State of South Dakota at the annual rate of $1,800 for each special 
education classroom meeting the standards and approved by the Office of Special 
Education.) The classrooms will provide an academically 'oriented program for 
moderate degree retardation ; however, these children would be with thoir peers 
for such activities as music, art, physical education and playground activities 
High school special education students would graduate with their class or peers 
by meeting the standards which have been set up for then by the school, Because 
the mentally retarded child cannot bear the pressures of academic subjects the 
entire school day, the schedule would include craft room activities for part of 
the day, This would include a typewriter, industrial arts tools, craft materials 
sewing machine for simple sewing and mending, table and chairs for simple 
cooking and table etiquette, " 

The greatest problem, yet surmountable, would be to get qualified staff This 
would be done through retraining interested teachers on the regular staff Four 
classrooms at ?10,000 (staff and materials) , ,$40,000. " 

Reducing class $tec at the Oglala Community Secondary School 

The basic feature of this recommendation will be the employment of additional 
secondary staff for (!) mathematics >(2) English, (3) science and (4) reading 
.improTement to reduce the excessive teacher-student ratio in these areas in the 
Oth and 10th grades enrolling approximately 250 students with the greatest need 
for individual help. A survey of previous test scores in these four academic areas 
will be used to select and group students in small groups of 12-15, wherein they 
will have an opportunity to begin at a level of study commensurate with their 
present achievement, It is expected that this program will he very beneficial to 
incoming ninth grade students in their school adjustment. With fewer chances 
for failure, feelings of alienation should be minimized and the individual stu* 
dent s improved adjustment in the school situation should become more apparent 
(See addendum, chart.on Reading Comprehension range for incoming ninth grade 
students, ) Four staff members at $7,500 each, $30,000. . 

Corrective or remedial reading programs for' children in grades 4-8 with 
reading difficulties and for those who need more help in certain areas than can 
De given in the regular classroom, A recent mobility study covering grades 4-8 

ffil^T^ "W l" BIA Spools on Pins SMffifSS 
factor of 76%. There is a hifh correlation between mobility and deterioration of 
m^ lctaraMl scows, The mobile population 1ms laree eduGational gnps, 
Bight Elementary Remedial Reading Teachers at $8,000 each $81 000 

An instructional materials center is recommended for each school ' location 
(six dap schools and the Oglala Community School). The proposal /will provide 
for the establishment of resource materials and reference books in all subject 
matter areas and modern equipment. Audiovisual equipment will include such 
Items as projectors, tape recorders, overhead projectors, nlnigtripi, headsets and 
disc recordings; In addition to an instructional materia center at 'eaS Stfon 

Si?ET only books supplementary to subject areas, but alio the rewiationar 
type to broaden their horizons. Many literary classics in the form of "talking 
books available on phonographic records should be provided. Rooks relating to 
Indian culture and heritage, both recreational and reference types, are eapeclaliv 
ft UrPUU l "P len «ntlng tto educational warn g" J 

rending in the area of Indian culture, the Indian child may be able to identify 
himsel f Mated earlier, there is peat need for teachers of Indian you?h to have 
n knowledge and understanding of their problems and cultural heritage The 
S,:' 1 '!™* <his resource. The American Library Assoc , K 
gestid standard is an annual allotment of $10,00 per child for library books 
The actual budget for Pine Ridge BIA Schools present* « 1 lows $ 1 HO m • r e ld 
Seven Instructional Materials Centers at $15,0000, ,$10B,oM> ™ 
«t, , '" r r' h »' < i!]f Wi " *! toPlemented for all pine Ridge Schools in three 

stages; Staffs / -Adding music and art teachers to the staffs in all schools and 
developing the curriculum to include these areas, Bia„ e ISpSsmgSSntito 
special enrichment programs; provide opportun 
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l£ fl 2 d vlsl , musauma of all types, including many' on tie Indian cultural past 
Man 3-HeId trip within a hundred-mila radim to visit many placei and 
tWngs; to camp, Me, ixplore; and to make Interesting stimulating experiences 

SnnLSion 5 SSF & ° """ ^ M ™ n for 'm&S 
Stage i, approximately $30*000, 
Stages 2 and 3, approximately $10,000. 

To Improve the quality of Instruction, "lead teachers 0 will be assigned to each 
tl^ltf 1 ^ (seven schools) to supervise and train staff members. The 
first Job of the lead teacher" will be to famine the test scores of an entire school 
and decide how to implement a remedial program in reading and other academic 
Sr^?H T° ne ed th^help. They will decide how to group student!. 
Having a Imd teacher work with an entire staff rattier than one teacher at a 
time allows a school to gear a remedial program with full staff involvement 
This recommendation will provide professional supervision for the Instructional 
program not possible by the principal, who often is not trained for this work * 
and furthermore, who is constantly occupied with: the administration of the 
school and necessarily involved in the affairs of a large community. 
0, In-Service training for BJA staff, 

An analysis of .the -general needs and a determination of the social educational 
needs of BIoux Indian children make in-service training for -staff members a 
requirement Due to a 25% teacher turnover annually; an in-service teacher 
training program must be continuous. This can be accomplished through eveninz 
college extension courses, with credit, established through .nearby colleges In 
sheeting course offerinp, these that closely relate to the special educational 
ilo ii M J ndian * hiWren w«* be given abrongest consideration, such as 
-Education of the Culturally Deprived, M "Improvement of Instruction in Bandh 
ing, ami others, mere Is a great need for teachers of Indian youth to have 
a knowledge and understanding of -the problems and cultural -heritage of" Indian 
youth i preferred language spoken in the home, extended Sioux 'family old 
feloux values, vocabulary and experiential background, health, nutrition and 
housing, unemployment and local work opportunities and, -finally, the relation 
of the school eum<mluni to all of these areas, 

•Without this background the teacher may too often expect middle class stands 
ards of performance from Indian youth. Faced with the teachers negative at- 
titude toward the values of the Indian culture, the Indian child tends to with, 
draw, first from learning and then ,from school. Determination will be made 
to see that the course taught will include relevant material on characteristics of 
culturally disadvantaged groups and "conditions with which children are likelv 
to come to school. No cost • 

Another approach to in-service training for teachers would be the Videotape 
recorder wftjeh would 'be used for evaluation of teaching and improvement of 
infraction, It permits teachers to view their own teaching performance and 
thus become personally involved in the evaluation process, and thus modify 
their own classroom behavior. This seems ■ superior to the traditional method 
wfiiffh has centeed on supervisory visits and depended On judgments or a 
rorual checklist utiiiied to access the teacher^, classroom performance Tm 
eflUfipment required 4? quite simple: a video recorder, TV camera, microphone" 
po/tf tor and tftpe all mounted pn.a movable projection stand, No special training 
Is required to opera te^he equipment, $3,000 each. 

Improvement of Supervisory Skills courses, with credit, for principals will 
al/jo be established. One such course would be offered each semester and classes 
scheduled weekly. . 

B. . Innovative Procedures and Techniques 

Most often the regular budget provides no lea-way for using innovations to 
combat any of the special educationail needs. Recommendations include several 
of these procedures which have given successful results on a small scale in other 
schools, - 
. Instructional Television is a highly interesting teaching device and teacher 
helper. This device Is to be utilized in the classroom as adjunct to the curriculum 
to receive Nebraska Educational Television programming. This device should 
help motivate students, promote learning and reduce cultural isolation by bring- 
ing the world to the classroom. Video tape, antenna, monitors, nnd related 
equipment, $5,000. • 
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Campus Radio Station (with Speech and Drama Teacher) will make informa- 
tion available to the Pine Ridge community and the Oglala Community School 
campug It will be operated by students. The school luneh -menu, special health 
clinics h ghlights for scheduled events in. art, music and athletieflS n 
bus schedules, and presentations from the .-Speech and Drama classes will he 
given coverage to keep parents and students informed. Station, $6,000 plus Speech 
and Drama Teacher, $8,000; total, $18,000. . ™ - 1 " 1 

The Language Laboratory will provide a IQ^rtudent unit convertible labora- 
tory for use by students of foreign language course offered at the Oglala Com- 
munity School and will , he installed in one of the present classrooms The lan- 
guage learning activities will include: (i) Listening, (2) Responding (3) 
Instructor contact (student receives instniotor's correction ), and" (4) Recording 
(student rwonhrhis performance, entire or partial, makes trials, compares! 
erases, and repeats at will), These learning activities point out the superiority 
f^mSmS^lS " C0l3Pared t0 tM ? om ' en «onai textbook method. Cost 

Mobile Counseling' Van will service the isolated communities and schools In 
the most paMe sense it provides mobility and epaee". Counseling and guidance 
will be available to students, , recent graduates who are unemployed, unem 
pkjyed former graduate, adults, pupils who have dropped out either, before or 
after meeting the compulsory age requirement for school attendance, and eighth 
grade pupils who are ready to enter high school. Per^nal counseling would 
use a major part of the counselors time. Successful personal counseling of sto 
dents requires also the counseling of imrente, Some of the objectives would be* 
*he necessity of developing regular school attendance and study • the durability 
of parents taking an active part in the education process thruugh both par. 
ticipation m school programs and interaction with the children, A possible side 
benefit of such counseling to be hoped for is a renewed Interest in their own 
education of parents themselves, and requests by them for additional adult 
education. , 

& Improvement and ewpamim of hoarding facilities to increase school's Jioldino 
power •«. ■ . 

Xna^muen as it is not possible, under present circumstances, to even 'begin 
to provide adequate facilities without utilising the boarding , school, it is be* 
Ueved that emphasis should be placed rather on increasing the effectiveness of 
the present boarding school system, Many Indian families Jive in portions of the 
reservation totally inaccessible by road. The students simply could not attend 
on a day school 'basis, Also, many of the students come from broken homes and 
many of them, without the boarding school, would have absolutely no care and 
S ^ r - f-r 1 many youngsters the boarding school provides a degree 

of stability which otherwise they would never achieve. The present situation 
has been carefully considered and no evidence can be found that attendance at 
a boarding school is necessarily * l wpong ,r for this particular group of students 
In summing up the situation, the Oglala Community Boarding School serves 
two categories of children— those who come from broken homes or for some 
other social reason ; and those who are inaccessible to a local school or school 
bus-route, The boarding enrollment of 420 in grades 1-12 is divided almost equally 
bemveen the two categories. - 
In a January 1968 surrey by the U.S. Public Health Service at Pine Ridge 
concerning parental presence among Indian children, it is found that 35% are 
not living with both parents. This includes about 80% of the 0=15 age group 
Almost 82% are living in households in which the biological father is not 
present. This constitutes a problem for the families who must care for the 
child or for the government agencies or the child'® relatives. The child wider 
Ave is more likely to be living with both parents than Is the child 5 through 0 
years old and the latter is more likely to he living with both parents than is the 
child 10 through 15 years old. In other words," the older child is less iikelv 
to be living with both parents than is the younger child. Although there is Vo 
statistical proof regarding family disorganization, Pine Ridge guidance and wel- 
fare staffs estimate an additional 200 children could be admitted to the Pine 
Ridge Boarding School for social reasons if space was available, This is an ever 
emerging problem. 

For many children living in isolation or deprivation the boarding school pro- 
vides an extension of the school day from the usual six to ten bourn, plus a safe 
place to sleep. Here children have opportunities to extend their experiences in 
many areas: health, social and recreationah Here they receive individual atten- 
tion, counseling, guidance, and medical cure that would not be possible in their 
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homes or community. Many physical and emotional problems are discovered and 
treated as a result of being enrolled in the boarding school that would otherwise 
Have gone unnoticed. Most valuable of all benefits there is the opportunity to 
attend school uninterruptedly. A comparison of reading achievement scores of 
identical pupils (those who remained in school uninterruptedly for five years) 
with scores of mobile pupils reveals that identical pupils' scores are far superior 
to mobile pupils scores. Furthermore, ui the Oglala Community School oa% of 
tne identical pupils were boarders. (Sec graphs— Identical vs. Mobile, No. 1 and 

Over a ten-year period the 12th grade graduating class has averaged 88 mem- 
Z r * £»f Qlass of whom an average of 24 were boarding students; or a total of 
po. It is .reasonable to conclude that the Pine Ridge Oglala Community Board- 
'"f f b °°} % will continue to serve an Increasing number of boarding graduates. 
The fact that these graduates have had three to four years experience in dormi- 
tory living aids greatly in making the transition they face In continuing advanced 
training away from home. Bridging the gap to college dormitory living censes 
to be a problem for the high school l>oardin B school graduate 

Although the boarding school serves well the Sioux children in compensating 
for many of their needs which parents are unable to provide, a surrey of the 
boarding facilities was made to detemine ways in which part of the program 
could be strengthened. In an attempt to do this a probe into the dropout problem 
was made. A survey was made on 84 ninth grade dropouts in 100040 Interest- 
ingly, they divided themselves almost equally as to day and boarding students 

It was found that two/thirds of them were 17 or older— that their average I Q 
was_84 and their average grade placement was 6.8 as compared to an expected 
grade placement of 8.9. Fifteen of the dropouts had no previous test scores which 
indicated a past school attendance history of considerable absenteeism. This does 
^;J er tF t' 10 * ,f Awarder Is more prone to drop out than a day student or vice- 

more adequately for the potential dropout. One could assume that the system is 

Program, both in the sense that he needs, courses especially designed for him 
^d needs special attention in the regular elassroon? and ouflEoFhoS 
F*£j ^^ T00m a ^ tue aormltory stafl.pupli ratio should bo reduced to the 
I 1 .f pUpi s ^ ouW reccm ,thp PeMonal attention that they will need 
to satisfactorily complete their high school- training 

The physical and psychological aspects of the dormitory program would be re- 
designed to aid in teaching responsibility, individual eflwt and persOTaf worth 
J£Z^T l 1 n ' nmm ^ Um 01 ^sting barrack-type facilities to provide S 

, • o 1 "f qiMrters, restafflng and reorientation of the present staff. 
fhU , f m dr 0POut; problem the interrelation of the boarding program „„ 
the curriculum cannot be disregarded. The curriculum would also need to undergo 
S5lW 'of^then «f holding power of the school as related tfthopotSll 
dropo, t. This plan combined with the "it r els" system and Programmed to™ 
providing a marketable skill would be given high priority A reorgnntolon of 
the program to a 1-5, 6-8 and 9-J2 plan would oflteWnte^ffiSStiS 
& t h^™ l , p,an C0 B m ^ w,th the "levels" system and Programmed Leaning 
S rnlSff W ? ,d nl ' ow, ! <! dropout to progressnt his own ajW a mu « E 
track (academic and vocational) program. * " 

Considerat ion Is being given to a plan to add the ninth grade to the dav schools 
K ^W^^rf m ^ MV SChO0ls «'» " 1~0 and 7-9 basis. I, is 33 
tlil-mih ldgir^o, 1 m0mm aM »ts to continue 

T ' S ^!mffUi^ mie ' at mmmnttV day SCh0Olt t0 m * eommuiato for 

n f^i?- b ?i I ? U H * aeI1 " le f ■ucoissfuily served children in grades 1-8 in four 
of Jlie^utlylng day schools in the middle 1050's; namelv, Loneman M Alien 
«n«M^nldee. However, the operation was discontinue^™ 

thf 2f™ * tlle i P r, i nllry , Uf ? s mudu of tha se semifncllities was to provide children 
STKff* WW sch001 "ttendnnce during the Annual umS 
from L J ^ U l e mbms ^ mi Oolowflo harvest fields. This lasted 
fromfour to six weeks for most of the families. Local community parents 

Drofo^*n n io^&-l" aBCO ^^"isor, Oglala Coranunity Boarding School, "A Survey of 
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(usually man and wife) were hired by the Bureau as dormitory attendant and 
COOK, There were two sleeping areas* each accommodating approximately 20 
boys and 20 girls, Enrollment included children in family groups, The 40 children 
often represented sis to eiffth families. Older children helped care for their 
younger brothers and sisters, Relatives in the community (extended Sioux 
family) were always willing to "stand in" for parents over the weekend inviting 
children "home" if at all possible. Week-ends were fully scheduled to include 
field trips to nearby towns, excursions to places of interest, to a theatre or 
a swimming pool or other enrichment activities, At other times these semi- 
dormitory facilities were used when bus routes were impassable for extended 
periods due to snow or mud. A summertime survey indicated which families 
would be affected, as based on past experience, These periods were usually not 
longer than two weeks, except in the most serious situations when there "were 
periods as long as four weeks. The parents willingly assumed the responsibility of 
getting the children to school and children arrived by various and interesting 
modes of travel, """" 

The most immediate value of this arrangement, of course, was improved 
school attendance. Values not planned for were even more impressive, There 
was a fluency of English among these children never before observed, They 
developed interesting personalities and were curious to explore and learn. The 
brief experience of planning, working and playing together helped them to mature 
emotionally and socially, The practice of doing "homework" for SO minutes 
each evening developed and improved study habits. Health habits— sleeping, eat- 
ing, grooming, became occasions for learning these habits, Furthermore, upon 
completing the eighth grade at the day school, this particular group of children 
who had experienced the routine of semi-dormitory living, made a successful 
adjustment almost immediately upon entering the secondary school at Pine 
Ridge, both as boarders and students, as there were few, If any. educational gaps 
in their school history. 

This plan is recommended as an interim measure until the economic status 
of Pine Ridge Indian people greatly improves and until the reservation road 
system Is completely developed. 

Operation of 6 semi dorms at $8,00CL___ . • $gg qqo 

Equipment: 12 dormitory trailers at $2 f 006-™IIIIZ_™I™~_~_„„I ^'OOO 
Roads programming — P&w RidffQ Reservation 

Better bus routes is by far the most pressing need related to education Im- 
proved daily attendance of 2,400 day pupils enrolled in Bureau schools on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation is primarily dependent upon improved bus routes. 

Sample school non-attendance records compiled during a four-week period 
in 19G6-07 when bus routes were impassable indicate the academic handicap 
imposed on children, The following chart shows pupilKlays missed during this 
period by 146 pupils. 



School 



Rsuta No, 



Number uf 



Ma ndirson, 
Porcupine. 

Little Wound. "„"„ .".*..._-..„ 
Lenimsn, = = _ = . 

do../-.-".;.:..--, 
do... ...... ;„;_„. 

Allen ... 

Wanbia8= = -. s = _ __ 

bo.;:._::.„.._M::ii 

Qglala Community..,,....,.., 



pupils 


(by each pupil) 


38 


14 


5 


12 


6 


2Q 


17 


H 


22 


14 




14 


. 24 


14 


S 


17 


10 


21 


7 


14 



A survey of school bus routes in June 1967 shows approximately 500 school 
children living on a total of 60 miles of unimproved routes. These routes are 
in extremely poor condition and always impassable in wet weather, The re- 
maining 1,900 day pupils live on hardsurfaeed and graveled routes, totaling 
194 miles, 
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" pw TO l * r the ^mediate hardsurfadng of the remaining 00 mile* 
of unimproved dirt bus routea. Every mile of impfored road "^"d | e to com 
inanity day school centers helps reduce the Isolntlon facte™ nd „ h rf reduces 
the turnover of qualified teachers who state Hint "isolntion" i Sb S' 
reason for leaving Pine Ridge to seek employment elrnvhere * 6 ' m 

of trMsnor afon ^tSK 6 -^ SC f^ t0 * he Uae of tlle ««tO«nobilc. The mode 
o£ transportation of Reservation Indians s the automotive vehicle n« it is fnl 
all people living in this area. (Horses and wagons pre va eut te ?he 1030's lm?,. 

ssff n'fhisS^i T/;:v" ,t,,mo,,il,; :r r v ,,!< " 

travel in rniR plains area, Mail service, ambulance and medical servk.-p law o,, f i 

S'ofteavel W^h nee H 8 n f "? thls « rGn "» been™;;, thi 

«„, tiff tr ^?iO Vlth relmbIe air service over 100 miles from the reservation 
and the prohibitive expense of using it in a poverty stricken area e^'en If i 
were closer and with no railway service on or near the ^ervntmn %Munercln 
firms rely entirely on highway transport trucks reservation, t0Ulmercl! » 1 

in^L r t C0 ^ n, ™^ nt | 01 J f0r im l»ovine 00 miles of school bus routes does not 
include, nor is intended to include, extensions or new routes which woiilrt t™,^ 
fer 00% of the boarder pupils (210) to day schMl^^^piateef earner these 
^ 7 < ""' ,> "r <l 5! ^^em because they are inaccessible to a dav^cmwl or a 
school bus route. Tins group of 210 children live in scattered isolated narts of 

vfavof tSf.miH^ra 11 ' H m * 111 tlie ™ Mtrnl tonrcll "« ^«ooi Pino H dl e 
Man j of the families in this category are moving to housing development nroieoN 
as housing become available. This number affected is din fni B hm™"ae^ llfr 
Hard surfacing of 00 school bus route miles at $40,000 per mfe, #,40ojoo 
ft. Pupil mobility— BIA schools 
In a study of Pupil Mobility in Burenu Schools, March 1008 150 fourth erode 

uH u/n.-fn' 1 ln " U ; S, ; h ?^ s in 1063 '•<"»I.<-Vd the iniUa grou n V ^ r 
during this five-year period (1963-1068), 120 new pupils were eiirolliMi at i ler 
vuh3 making a total of 270 pupils belonging to the group inMalk S 

At the end of Hie five-year period 60 identical pupils in all seven BIA Schools 
«Se n 4in1o« ne ? ln ""' H,h , ^»«b>- (Identical pupils are ho"o enrolinn 
iw n „, ° were continuously in the schools and in grade 8 in .1067 ) 

Percentagewise th.i is explained as 24% of the pupils (60) entering the fourth 
StfW ff 001 « n *t««ly for five years. This givef n„S y 
factor of ,r>% for the remaining 210 pupils who did not have the advantage 
of uninterrupted school attendance, (See graph on Pupil Mobility.) " 

The study reveals at least three types of mobility: (l) the movement off 

tlie roseni turn, mostly from nearby towns, to obtain work opportunities in 
rSrvatteif ' W movement from ««"* community to Sler on the 

f n »^^^ S the performa nee records of identical and mobilo pupils it was 
found that the identical pupim rated higher than the national no™ while )£t 
mobile pupils rated lower than the national norn? AlthSugh hi tSfcS'iinSiM 
identica pupils was small, it did establish a trend: performance roerd* ft 
SKSr mm ° T t0 "»'™<* * »*U. imin in'the ,C Unlge 
Many of the recommendations proposed in this Appraisal ore intended to com 
Pensnte for educational problems ariiing from mobility of puSila These recom 
Ifimn eJ^erf %f thin ,lH ' rfln » G « "Bponsibility of the S ?i of ill, e , 
to implement. There are more serious problems, however, as stated earlier 
stemming from socio-economic conditions on the Pine Ridge W ™ 

these are alleviated the Education Program could then ii.stitute effSely g" 
changes described under Recommendation!, a ' lw 

I, SUMMARY 

thu'JSS«f™J , S pra,,al i - " le 1>r " hl0ln5: - aeedt;. and recommendations included In 
, J i • y, ', " r ;' a<l " r . n,!,y nPPWPriately ask, "What is the basic goal f the 
i u K ,h' ^ K<b"-«t;«" Program for Sioux Indian children? Will grfduaSp of 
white' sSelfr '" 1,8 " r, '" Hr " <I t0 ,iv< ' *» «» I»<»«» s,„-ie.y or only in a 

wh^»*°nlpff^f| hfc V " 0t of In f ian v<, " ,h becoming "middle class 
wmtes —neither is it one of remaining completely "Indinn." The goal i 3 to assist 
Indian youth to live wherever they may choose to live; ,<> inalu^ U jH^.'lhle for 
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Indians to IIfd a good life, to maintain their self-eiiteem, to be gelf-suffieient, 
with a relative degree of happinesa in any environment 



Charts and Graphs 



1, Beading Comprehension Range 

2. Pupil Mobility Study 

8. Identical m Mobile (No. 1) 
4, Identical vs. Mobile (No, 2) 
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Oglala Sioux Tribe, 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation , 

„„„ ;-- W»e Midge, 8. Dab., April 16, 1968. 

Hon, Robert F, Kennedy! ' 
U,S. Senate, 
Washington, D,G> 

Dear Mb, Kennedy ; Within South Dakota there are approximately 40 000 
Indiana, including 15,000 on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, A good "per- 
rentage of these people are unable to properly support themselves; this comes 
about because the Sioux Indian is a livestock man at heart Ranching is the 
chief industry for a good standard of family income. 

You have reached Pine Ridge traveling through a portion of the Indian terri- 
tory or reservation. You probably noted that it is a vast country, The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has indicated 25 acres per cow unit year-long grazing or 30 acres 
per cow unit which includes hay for winter feeding, The original reservation 
acreage was 2,786,540 acres. However, the allotment act of 1880 and subsequent 
sale and loss of allotted tracts reduced the original acreage until now there is 
remaining only about 51.5 percent of trust or Indian owned land For the 
population and ranching activities this acreage is not enough. History shows 
a series of land losses for the American Indian* From the time when ail of 
America was a vast Indian empire until the present day, the Indians have been 
pushed from one homeland to another and to progressively smaller and poorer 
areas, yet it is determined that there are even more Oglala Sioux today than 
there were in 1878 when the Pine Ridge reservation was established and they 
are confined to an area composed of some of the less productive lands in the 
State of South Dakota, . " . 
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The Oglala Sioux Trite stands to lose even more of its land acreage by a Bill 
being sponsored by Representative E, Y. Berry, HB concerning the Aerial 

(tunnery Range m South Dakota, This Is a strip of land 13 miles north to south 
ana 48 miles east to west, located in the northwest corner of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, taken by the War Department in 1942 and now surplus to the needs 
for which it was taken, In the face of the drastic need by the Oglala Sioux of 
all of their land for their economic development, the National Park Service hv 
the bill sponsored by Mr. Berry, seeks to reduce the reservation hv 138 3Q0 acrei 
more or less, rins will affect 10 Indian families, or approximately 105 members of 
the tribe now utilising the gunnery range land for their livelihood and win dis- 
place from 4,000 to 8,000 head of livestock. This is a very serious situation, Mr 
Kennedy, and I pray that through your untiring effort the law making body of 
the United States Government will resolve the matter without a further loss 
of land by the Oglala Sioux, The United States Government has already realized 
Knno^angf m °°° m m ° m - than thc " expended for acquisition of the 

In order to establish the Oglala Sioux on a self supporting basis and re= 
habi itate the people to the extent that he may utilize the land which ii Ids 
aboriginal possession and to reach a balance production capacity, will require 
more land. Yet we find that the Oglala Sioux may again lose 133,300 acreS of ti 
land to the National Park Service, 47 45 - ui i C m 

Our principal need to utilize oiu* reservation is for capital or credit to finance 
«^^ f ? d authored by the Reorganisation Act should be put to use 
fJt^ m a lDdia V iVestock industry and to provide capital for crop pro- 
duction on the reservation, which is physically suited for the program 
th™S^£ l - revlew £ m P*° Te matters and any assistance you can lend 
the people of thus reservation, will be moat fratefully appreciated 
Sincerely yours, 

Enos Poor Bear, 
^^^^ PreMmii Oglala moiun Trihe* 



Lonemai? Bat School, Opiate, & Dak., April f, 1968. 
Hon, Robert F, Eenkidt, 

UtS - Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education Washington, B,C. 

Dear Senator Kennedy; It ii with great pleasure" ad honor that we 
extend this invitation to you personally and your commits to this reservation 

We want to welcome you to LonemaE Day School; ' 

We wish to take his opportunity to thank you for your interest in Indian 
Education, especially, 

We, as the Education Committee, have something to offer to your committee 
m line with new approaches to better the Indian Education. 

We are proposing a demonstration school at Loneman which we hope will 
improve our educational program Our experiment will bring community in- 
volvement! giving responsibility to local people who are parents and who by 
rights must play a role in thei r children's education, 

We realize that through your efforts that our future can be bright and can 
become meaningful, • 

Our problem areas include the poor attendance, language barriers, reading low 
achievements, and the dropping out of high school can be attributed onlv to 
physical poverty as well as mental poverty, 4 

We Mian people at Loneman Bay School are attempting to do something 
about pur educational problems, * ' 

We again extend to you a cordial invitation to Loneman, We envision certain 
courses of action that will hopefully Improve our children^ lot. 
Respectfully yours, 

Bussill Loud Hawk, 
Julius Bad Heart Bull, 
David Long, 
Luke Weasel Beak. 
Zachasy High Whitman, 
Amos Bad Heart Bull, 
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Proposal for Loneman Dbm on stratiqn School 

Loneman Demonstration School is a project jointly sponsored by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and tho Bureau of Indian Attn Irs. Monies from those two 
agencies of the federal government nave been allotted to the Oglala Sioux Tribe 
who in turn operate the school in a manner demonstrating methods, material 
techniques, and procedures adapted to help the Sioux children obtain optimal 
results from their educational opiOTtunities, 

The concept of the Bureau of Indian Affairs contracting with an Indian tribe 
for the operation of a school is in itself unique. The Secretary of the Interior, 
btewart Udall, has encouraged Bureau staff to consider ways to involve Indian 
people and tribal government in more meaningful ways leading to increased 
responsibility. Certainly, if the demonstration school does nothing else tot pro- 
vide guidelines and data relative to this concept, it will have far reaching im- 
plications in Indian education. 
Specific problems to be attacked : 

St) language development and Teaching English as a second language. 
(2) School-community relations and parental involvement in the 
education processes, 

(8) Home and school visitation, 

(4) Oultural identification, 

(5) Native language learning, 

(6) In-service training and staff orientation, 

(7) Guidance and counseling, 

(8) Adult Education, . " " . 
(0) Auxiliary services, 

LONEMAN SCHOOL 

To permit optimal staffing, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has contributed the 
physical plant and operating budget for Loneman School for the i98S=60 aca- 
demic year, The Office of Economic Opportunity has contributed that portion of 
the school's budget which will permit the innovations later described in this 
proposah 

The school will be under .the immediate supervision of a Director who in turn 
will delegate responsibilities to three assistant directors, one for Administrative 
Services, one for Educational Services, and one for Community Affairs, 

The curriculum will draw upon those in current use in comparable schools but 
freedom and creativity will allow flexibility and innovation, In addition special 
curncular areas will receive attention, i.e. (1) teaching English as a second 
language, (2) teaching the Sioux language, (3) art and culture, and (4) remedial 
reading, 9 

Loneman School will become the focal point in the community, 

THE DEMONSTRATION PitOJEQT AND ITS ORGANISATION 

The entire operation, and all personnel, are under the supervision of the 
page ector ' A chart lowing the staffing pattern appears on the following 

The project utilizes General .Services Administration vehicles and orders sud- 
plies and equipment through General Services Administration, It will take ad- 
vantage of needed, available, surplus supplies. 

Innovation and staffing patterns will be accomplished in the academic class- 
rooms, in the administrative setup, and in dormitory operations 

Academic classromjis^The most unusual departure from the usual in the 
academic clasjroom will he addition of a Teacher-Aide assigned to work with 
academic teachers Also, the greater number of specialists, e.g. ^eecli correetion- 
st, English as a Second language Teacher, remedial reading teacher Sioux 

MwLT C %t f ' f U !,- r - gUl Fi? ^Memmt the regular classroom instruction, 
Finances.— The funding of the demonstration school with its dual financing 
makes a nightmarish problem of proper fiscal accountability. In a normal BIA 
school much of the fiscal control and management is done in the Area Office and 
ftt the Afency level, Sitting up the school independent of the Bureau, necessitates 

mf^J^lFfSP* ^ Can '- in €ffeCt * Serv€ ~ in the capacity of school business 
manager. Further m experimenting in satisfactory staffing patterns we will 
divorce the accountability and administrative functions of the assistant director 
educational services, and place them in the hands of the assistant director for 
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administrative services* This frees the educational d I rector to be a truly 
educational leader and not dissipate his talents in these other important yet 
totally distinct areas. 

Administration, — Rather than utilize the commonly used designations of: 
"Principal", "Academic Head", etc, and their usually accepted job descriptions, 
there will be an attempt made to separate administrative functions from educa- 
tional and community operations. Thus* the demonstration school will attempt 
to breathe life into the oft quoted desideratum : that educators educate rather 
than use their time in other, less demanding, areas, 

Resourcei.— An actively functioning school board will be chosen by the local 
community. Since this is a new experience, it may take iome time and special 
training to develop responsible and active school board members, In the past 
we have been content to stress quantity, we are content to have more and more 
schools built in order to take care of the large numbers of Sioux children out 
of school. Now we are stressing the quality of education, now we want the best 
kind of education and believe the Demonstration project can provide the guide- 
lines we urgently seek. 

The Oflala Sioux Tribe requested the assistance of Black Hills State in the 
consultation and training of the Demonstration Project personnel and problems. 

An actively functioning school board will be chosen by the local community. 
Since this is a new experience, it may take some time and special training to 
develop responsible and active school board members. 

The project will endeavor to cooperate and coordinate its activities closely 
with all existing services on the reservation. Examples of this area are : Public 
Health Services, Public Schools, Mission Schools, State Department of Public 
Instructions, Office of Economic Development, 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs will cooperate in making available any services 
and help desired to the demonstration project, This has included visits to on- 
going special programs in other BIA schools, services of BIA education special- 
ists, and access to existing facilities and services. 

EATIONA1E AND ASSUMPTIONS 

The Demonstration Project is based on these assumptions t 

1- Indians want education but are becoming increasingly discriminating 
as to the kind of education they are receiving, 
2, Indian communities and cultures are in the process of change, 
3* Indian education is willing to effect changes providing it can be demon- 
strated such change will result in improved prod 
The rationale to be tested in 'the demonstration includes : 

1, The most effective means of teaching i^glish to non-English speaking 
children is by use of the linguistic 'approach. 

2. Remedial English and reading teachem can be effectively used to in- 
crease the achievement of needy Indian students, 

3, The most effective school is a community school, 

4, The most effective adult education program is one which is a part of 
the school and one which grows out of local needs, 

5, Community action is a means whereby an Indian community can 
advance and grow in independence, . 

6. Materials familiar and meaningful to Indian children can be^developed 
which will result in greater success in English and reading on the part of 
Indian children, 

7. Those Indian students who are aware and proud of their Indian 
heritage will succeed more in school than those unaware and/or ashamed of 
their Indian identity. 

8. Education can be structured so as to be viewed by the Indians them- 
selves as a bridge instead of a gulf, as a friend instead of a foe. The "both- 
and ,, approach to Indian education is more desirable than the "either-or" 
approach; 

0, Those students who speak fluently their own language will he better 
able to learn English, 

10, Success in school is related to the degree of parental involvement in 
education. To increase chance of success of Indian students, one must 
increase the amount of meaningful parental information and involvement! 

11, Indian involvement in education must be meaningful and be related 
to an acceptance of responsibility, A local Board of Education can be both 
meaningful and result in an acceptance of increased responsibility, 
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12, Through pre-serviee and in-service training a teacher's effectiveness 
in Indian education can be increased, 

18, Increased teacher understanding is essential to effective Indian edi> 
cation, one method to increase understanding is through home visitation on 
the part of all teachers, 

14, A guidance and counseling program is essentia! at the elementary 
level and can result in measurable improvements in terms of achievement 
and adjustment, 

EVALUATION rROCEOUEE 

The evaluation is considered to be the most important part of the demonstra- 
tion school i without an adequate and careful evaluation it would be impossible 
to determine the success or failure of the introduced items. A means must be 
had to measure the effectiveness of each of the new programs that is introduced. 
The success of the demonstration school lies not in the adoption of all introduced 
programs in other schools* but in selection of the specific combination of programs 
which will meet the specific needs of that particular school or reservation, 

Stuff. — The entire evaluation is under the control of someone thoroughly 
skilled in action oriented research and Indian educational techniques, He will 
assist teachers in the development of studies in their ."field of special interest as 
well as to develop project studies of his own. 

iiBPOBT PROCEDURE TO BE USED 

Questions to be answered m the reporting procedures instituted will include: 

1, A brief summary of the activities to date, r 

2, What, in your opinion, has been the success of these activities, as tested 
by stair judgments, statistical data whenever possible, numbers partici- 
patiiigj continuing success, etc? 

3= What were the goals to be achieved and what were the judgmental or 
measurable successes or failures toward these goals ? 

4, When, in your opinion, will these activities he ready for demonstration? 

5, What are some areas that need to be inaugurated, together with 
personnel and materials necessary? 

A monthly report of the progress and programs will be due from each of the 
administrative divisions of the project These will be sent to Washington so an 
accurate report can be studied in the Office of Economic Opportunity's national 
headquarters, 

Individual staff members can initiate projects which will he reviewed using 
these criteria i 

1. Feasibility of the proposal. 

2 S The design of the proposal relating to numbers, time involved, its 
demonstrability and built in evaluation techniques, 

3, Cost-material and human resources. 

4, Its chance of success, 

I, LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

Over the past years, there has been increasing concern over the problems 
related to oral English, The inability to speak English fluenUv and without an 
accent has been recognized by educators as one of the major problems facing 
Inamn education. 

Recent research has identified the Linguistic Method for Teaching English as 
a Second Language as being superior to the commonly used Direct Method, 

By developing an expanded linguistic program, greater import in Indian 
Education could be realized, 

The teachers employed in the demonstration school would undergo in-service 
training in teaching English as a second language, using the linguistic method, 
By preselecting teachers who had prior' experience in the linguistic approach, 
the applicability of the demonstration would be restricted. The teachers utilized 
would be first rate teachers but would not have had prior experience in 
linguistics. A summer workshop would be conducted for the teachers to intro- 
duce them to the new method, Then throughout the year time would he made 
available for further in-service training and material . preparation. 

Since English poses such great and continued probleniiS to Indian education, 
the use of a qualified remedial English teacher is considered essential. A 
companion problem to the teaching of English to Indian students is the question 
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of meaning. It has been said that what a child learns is a function of the 
opportunity for learning as well as of capacity for learning. 

The teacher of the non-English speaking Indian child is factually confronted 
not only with the necessity for teaching an English vocabulary but' also provid- 
ing the meaning essential to the correct learning of that vocabulary. Many In- 
dian children are totally unfamiliar with stop lights, trains, planes, elevators 
and a hundred and one other items which a child must learn if he is to live 
successfully in our civilization, 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE I.ONEMAN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Eegular classroom teachers will participate in a Sioux language program of 
at least a month's duration which will train them to be able to produce an 
adequate Sioux language imitation of the sentence patterns, used in the first 
part of the language program he intends to teach to Sioux children ie the 
teacher himself should be able to say in Sioux sentences such as "What's your 
father s name?", and be able to recognise tm proper replv so that he can coach 
the child in the English reply, These teaehera will also be trained to be able to 
reproduce and recognize replies to common utility phrases such as "I don't 
want a drink of water," or "I need to go to the bathroom", 

It is not intended that the teacher's rudimentary acquaintance with Sioux 
serve as a "crutch" for the child so that he avoids learning English The pur- 
pose of this language learning session is to aid the child in more rapidly associat- 
ing accurate meaning with his new language by eliminating the usual tedious 
process of waiting for some child in the class to decipher the teacher's meaning 
and accurately, or inacurrately translate to tie rest of the class, The utility 
phrases are incorporated in the language sessions for both the expediency of the 
teacher and the comfort of the child. Having the teacher master a few of these 
basic language communication skills will make the strange classroom a for- 
bidding place to the child. 

A bonus system such as that employed by the foreign service for language 
learning or some other incentive might be offered to teachers at different 
pr SrL C ^ lerm t0 incillce thMn to StLin greater fluency in the Sioux language 

The Ogln la Sioux Aides will be used in the classroom, but their function will 
not eliminate the teacher's need for the rudimentary language program, Aides 
are of great value to the teacher, but it should be cautioned here that there is a 
natural tendency among the beginners and younger students to ignore the 
teacher and constrict all communication to the aide, The teacher should be alert 
to this problem nnd encourage the child to bring his needs to him. 

An in-service lining program will be initiated for teachers. The following 
recommendations are made for this program : 

!• For -the two weeks' period teachers will watch the English Specialist 
or his equivalent give actual classroom demonstrations of language teaching 
2 - A regularly scheduled teachers' meeting will be held on at least a 
monthly basis in order to discuss the philosophy and techniques of the 
linguistic method, and to discuss the problems encountered in the classroom 
and other locations, 

3, A reference library dedicated to language teaching will be available to 
members of the teaching staff and other interested personnel, 

4, The English Specialist will be available to observe English classes and * 
offer recommendations for the improved teaching thereof, if requested by 
the classroom teacher, 

5, Consultation services will be offered on a regular basis for the purpose 
of helping any teacher with any aspect of language teaching with which 
he is experiencing difficulty. 

6, Language classes would be divided into two sections i one of which 
will be taught in the morning and the other in the afternoon. The English 
Specialist will teach the morning class for the purpose of establishing a 
pattern for the teacher to use in the classroom, familiarizing himself With 
the classroom teacher and his methods, providing a suitable sounding 
board for programs developed by the language specialists, and gathering 
information for future program development. 

Effort will be made to expand the areas of English influence upon the child. 
That is, children should be provided experiences which Would give them opportu- 
nity to be familiar with basic language appropriate not only to the classroom, hut 
to the store, cafeteria, playground, home, and to on. The children need the 
experience of traveling about a good deal, especially at the local level, and 
discussing the things they see in English in order that their English language 
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abilities will not bo assigned to a "pocket" of their total development us is 
frequently the cam with adult Sioux, 

Individual or sinn 11 group remedial oral tingliRh services should l>e offered 
to pupils daily for the purposes of aiding those pupils with their lnupmiKt* 
difficulties and providing a group on which to experiment with .techniques which 
might he expanded Inter for general classroom use, and helping to illustrate 
tile needs and difficulties of all of the children of that jrroup. The remedial 
sessions are particularly important Authorities agree that in the normal native 
English speaking class* probably one pupil out of ten has severe persistent diffi- 
culties in articulation and should be referred to the eorreetionist Some studies 
report one out of five students should he referred. The number of students who 
need to be referred to the speech correct Ion 1st. would undoubtedly increase many 
times in a class of non-native English speaking children. It is clear that remedial 
oral English services should be a 'permanent part of any demonstration school 
language program. * 

A remedial reading program will be offered with a full time specialist avail- 
able to work with children identified by the teachers ns having reading- problems. 
The remedial reading specialist will work on an individual as well as a group 
basis with the students, Scheduled classroom time will he made available and 
a special room will be assigned on a fulltime basis, 

The reading program will be critically reviewed and a research desigu 
developed whereby we can measures the effect of starting reading before an 
adequate vocabulary is learned, Control classrooms in nearby schools will be 
selected and joint testing conducted, 

II. aCHOOL-OOMM UNITY RELATIONS AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Another major problem in Indian education is the involvement of Indian 
adults in Indian education, In the past, ninny schools educating Indians^have 
erected visible or invisible walls around the school which isolated the school 
from the community, Many schools have taken the position that their job is to 
educate Indian children and this can best be done without the interference of 
parents who aren't aware of the value ef education. As a result of this indiffer- 
ence by the school to the adult community * many Indian parents withdraw from 
contact with the school, 

This is compounded by the fact, historically, that decisions affecting the edu- 
cation of Indian children were not made by Indian parents, hut rather by gov- 
ernmental officials, Over the years this lias created a dependency on someone else 
to make decisions affecting Indian children, The parents have felt left out 
and unnecessary. The parents look upon the government not only for decisions 
related to type and location of school their children are to attend, but also for 
clothing, transportation, foodj etc, 

The net result of all these factors has been a growing reluctance on the part 
of the parents to accept any responsibility for the education of their children, 
As a result^ education has frequently become a derisive influence in Indian life. 
The older people felt education was a threat that separated the young from the 
old, Parents looked upon education as something that destroyed the home and 
the family life: something that created a gulf that divided. 

The importance of parental involvement and the importance of meaningful 
school— community relations have long been recognised, The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Manual points out the value of having the school serve as a community 
center, 

The problem lies, therefore, not in the failure to recognize the necessity for 
parental involvement, but rather in how this can best be realised ; or perhaps 
more basically can Indian parents become truly participating and responsible 
patrons of the schools? ' 

The Demonstration School staff, shall address itself to these questions and 
shall attempt to spell out specifically the ways positive school-community relations 
can be developed and to show the results of such action. 

One specific method will be the formation of a functioning Board of Educa- 
tion, Traditionally, one Of the major differences between public schools and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools has been the presence of a Board of Education 
in public schools and its absence in bureau schools, liecognimiig this difference, 
the Bureau has inaugurated a program riming the establishment of local school 
hoards to servo as bridges between the school and the people, Thiss policy has 
been ineffective in that these school boards have no legal role and no actual 
responsibility. These pipiido-sehooi boards are called upon when roads need re- 
80-iOi 0— CO=pt 4 5 
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pair or when school attendance dropSp but the board has no feeling of importance 
because it has no responsibility. The Demonstration School shall operate under 
a Board of Education chosen by the local Sioux community and which shall ha%*e 
the responsibility of providing direction and leadership. In other words, it shall 
operate as a public school board of education, 

A Board of Education needs to be created in order to give the people an 
experience in operating it and determining possible things which a Sioux school 
board could have at other institutions throughout the reservation. 

The hoard might contain nine members chosen by the community to serve 
as members during the duration of the experiment and be empowered to deter- 
mine the amount of responsibilities that it shall have in order to assist the 
administrator, Some of the responsibilities that could be assigned to the board 
are : 

1, To develop and recommend board educational policy and programs 
designed to provide the finest possible education at Loneman school, 

2, To assist the Director in the selection of certain personnel for the 
school, and to approve the hiring of the staff, 

3, To meet regularly with Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Economic 
Opportunityp and tribal officers relating to the project to see that adequate 
communication is maintained with all* 

4, To effect positive school-community relations ho that the community 
feels maxSmumly involved in the school and its operation, 

5* To review and recommend eurricular changes and additions, 

6, To meet on a regularly scheduled basis, 

7. To develop a policy on the general operation and conduct of the Loneman 
Demonstration school* 

8* To accept such additional responsibilities as circumstances warrant. 
School -community coordinator would be employed, Coordinator would be local 
Sious and would act as bridge between the school and the community. Rathe? he 
shall devote his entire time to making education understandable to the community 
and to making the community understandable to the school* He will have com- 
munity action skills in addition to his understanding of Sioux culture* 

A specific objective of the "School-Community Relations and Parental Involve* 
ment portion of the demonstration school would be the preparation of a school- 
community guide. The guide would be developed from the experiences developed 
during the demonstration school* In other words, a manual would be developed 
and distributed which would contain the elements of a successful school-com- 
munity program. 

The school gym will be fully utilized by the community and other facilities win 
be open to the community, The school board will he charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing guidelines on the use of the school plant, 

The facilities of the school requires surveys as to the available space for 
different activities which can be scheduled for use by the community* Many 
times the community people aren't aware that they are permitted to use various 
facilities in the sheool and due to this fact they don't feel invited to participate in 
school affairs* This is a new idea under the experimental school program and the 
Sioux has been acquainted with the school as a place where he enrolls his child 
and signs over complete charge to the administrator for all services his youngsters 
will need throughout the school year. 

There needs to be some method of accumulating meeting data where the school 
is directly involved* Many times the general public has very helpful recommenda- 
tion to make regarding the operation of the school. Many times these suggestions 
have been overlooked by the administration staff and the local people do not feel 
that they are accepted and will not offer their suggestions for improvement when 
solicited by school officials. When problems are presented and isolated they 
desire .immediate solutions in order that they may not happen again or have 
some assurance made by the administration to see that it doesn't happen again. 
This has been overlooked much too frequently and creates resentment on the part 
of the parents who are very sincere in having school-corn in unity problems aired* 
They begin to lose confidence in the abilities of the staff when they report various 
incidents. It is desirable that some method be determined to overcome this 
obstacle, When this process is used the parents of Bioux children seem most 
content to see that action has been taken on their grieva noes. They may seem like 
a very local problem it is most desirable to see that the parents do get some 
satisfaction by having their requests receive recognition, 
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Things that WO can do with the school in an effort to make it the center of the 
community are 

3, A meeting place for the community, 

% A social center where patronSj parents, and pupils mny develop nnd enjoy 
recreritional and eiiltiiral activities. 

3. A reading center with schoul library facilities available when not needed 
for pupil use, 

4, A community workshop with laboratory facilities in home arts arid 
crafts, 

III, CULTURAI* CURRICULUM OEKTER 

Often in the past, education has been looked upon by Indian parents and adults 
as a threat. Education meant the lessening or total loss of family ties: it meant 
the removal of family members from the home for long periods of time—perhaps 
for several years ; it meant a gulf being created between the uneducated and the 
educated ; it means the old traditional way was looked upon by the educated ns 
being old fashioned or worse, 

Indian families recognised the need for education but felt the price they were 
asked to pay was very high, For many years this "either«or" concept of education 
prevailed ; either you become an American, accept the new way and travel down 
the road of progress to success, or you remain an Indian, retain the old super- 
stitions and become a failure. Under this philosophy, cultural disintegration was 
common and Indian youth paid an enormous price for their education, Many 
Indiana became caught between two worlds, with the resultant disorganiza- 
tion of family, community, and tribe, 

In recent years a new philosophy of Indian education has been enunciated hut 
remains largely untested and untried, This new philosophy might be called the 
"both-and" approach to Indian education. Under the ,l hotlHtnd n approach Indian 
students are made aware not only of the advantages and positive aspects of being 
an Indian, The Indian student is taught to be proud Jig is both American and 
Indian, He learns the positive features" of both ways of life. He learns how these 
can be integrated into a meaningful whole* 

Specifically this means that Indian education must do several things: (i) 
continue to stress the characteristics of the American democracy, (2) continue 
to teach American history but include a major emphasis, at ail levels and periods 
In history, on the role of the Indian in the growth and development of this 
nation, (3) teach about the Indian, his culture, hii government, and big problems 
not only in the past tense, but also point out the currant status, needs, and hopes 
of the Indian today, (4) prepare role models for Indian youth to emulate. 

The 1064 Indian Youth Conference for the Dakotns selected ns its theme ; 
''Preservation of Our Indian Heritage", During this conference, Indian youth time 
and again mentioned that schools today ignore Indian traditions and culture. The 
youth pointed out that the schools either deliberated or nneonseiouslv weru 
making the Indian students feel that the Indian way was the wrong way arid the 
white way was the right way, A recommendation of the conference was for 
Indian history and culture to be a vital part of the curriculum from grade one 
through college, > 

In the demonstration school the older people would he utilised as teachers in 
the portion related to Sioux culture and traditions. They would he brought to 
school on a regular basis to tell stories, legends* history rind traditions, In some 
instances, this would he to an assembly of all students; in other instances this 
would he to speeifle classes who were studying a specific related area. In all 
instances, it would mean that frequently and deliberately adult Indians would 
be utilized as teachers and respect would he shown toward the older traditions 
In addition to using Sioux adults as instructors in orally presenting materials, 
the older people would be used as resources in the development of appropriate 
tpts, Sioux history would be recorded in this manner: collected and written from 
the material presented by people in the community 
. A person who is unaware of who he is lias no' basis to he proud of what he Is. 
Only through the process of instilling a pride in his past enn an ir-r^v Hqq the 
future with any confidence, A very important element of the demonstration school 
program will he directed toward the vital, yet often ignored, area of cultural 
identification, . 7 "" :. 

In a study conducted by the Indian Education Center at Arizena State 'Uni- 
versity, -supported by "the United States Office of Education, it was found that 
Indian students who were less aeeuiturated aueereded better in college than thoee 
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who were more aeculturated. In other words, the student that still had his own 
culure to hold onto did better in the non-Indian world than did the student who 
had given up his culture in his attempt to accept the dominant culture, 

Dr, Karl Menninger, head of the Menninger -Clinic in Topeka, Kansas, 1ms been 
a strong advocate of a positive sense of identity for Indian people which is based 
on knowledge of who they are and pride in their heritage. 
Collecting and compiling Oglala Sioux myths, legends, and stories: 

h The legends, myths, and stories will be recorded on tape and a library 
developed, The nature of the stories are usually biographies, local history, 
folk tales, lengends, myths, and songs, 
2, These tapes will be available for classroom use as well ns bv adult 
- Sioux. 

Transcflblng Oglala Sioux stories Into English : 

1. Translation from Sioux to the English language requires a special skill 
which only a few educated Sioux have. On our staff there will be such a 
person, • .... • 

2. Writing is an art which not many educated Sioux can do, Especially 
when writing is geared toward the Sioux children for educational purposes. 
Writing select stories for classroom use and working with classroom teachers 
in the preparation of texts will he undertaken. 

Educational reading materials ; 

1. Compile educational materials for the elementary grades. 

(a) Prepare several primary books with writing and illustrations for the 
beginners classes. • • • - 

(h) Complete -books of Sioux stories and history which will be used in 
each grade ; from first through fourth grade. 

2. Establish a record lihmry of Sioux songs and chants. 

(a) These records will be cheeked out by teachers. 

(&) Children will use these records with their social studies unit on 
Sioux culture, 
8, Curriculum guide for classroom teachers. 

(a) Teachers need curriculum guides on Sioux culture for each grade, 
(o) Teachers will follow these curriculum guides in teaching Sioux 
culture. 

4. Book illustrations and other art work : 

'(») Illustrate educational material. 

(&) Develop other types of art depicting Sioux culture, e.g. paintings, 
sculpture. \ 
(o) Work with Arts and Graf ts. 

5. Native language learning : 

(a) Collect books written on Sioux language. 

(6) Develop classroom instructional materials in the Sioux language, 
(o) Hold Sioux language class once or twice a week for teachers. 

(d) Teachers do not know the phonemes of the Sioux language. Thev will 
profit by knowing about the Sioux language. 

(e) Teachers will do better as second language teachers if they have some 
knowledge of the Sioux language structure and form, 

IVY NATIVE LANGUAGE LEARNING 

Closely related to the problem of eutlural identification is the question of 
teaching the native language (Sioux) in the school. 

" Th Q proposed demonstration school would include actual instruction in Sioux 
on a regular and sequential basis, The Instructor would be a Sioux who speaks 
Sioux in a pure form and not the idiomatic degenerate language now spoken 
by many youth, This would be a local person; one who would he considered 
a faculty member of the school even though the person probably would not be a 
high school graduate. 

In the Sioux language class, attention would be placed on a variety of topics - 
not only would there <be actual practice in the language but also Sioux speakers 
would come to the classes and talk in Sioux. 

'Specifically, the native language learning emphasis would he t lie following; 

1. Teach Sioux language in the classroom to the students. 

2. Tench Sioux language to the staff, 

3. Experiment with netual Instruction In Sioux in such an area as arith- 
metie or social studies, In other words, in an area where factual informa- 
tion is required, instruction in Sioux will be utilized with proper evaluation 
techniques so that its effectiveness can be increased. 
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V. HOME AND SCHOOL VISITATIONS 

Most teachers in Indian education have never boon inside an Indian homo. Yet, 
some of tliOHu teaehers have ..taught for many years on the same reservation, 

There. -are- two main reasons for the failure of most teachers to Visit' homo* 
of their students r(l) fear that tho Indians do not want to he visited, and (2) 
lack of time to make' the visits; The demonstration school proposes " to tackle 
both reasons. First, every teacher will be assisted In visiting the honied of the 
children. A teacher has a most important factor operating in her favor when she 
visits the home: the, child and his school work. The school shall provide trans- 
portntiou and an intcrperter when nectary in order for every teacher to visit 
the home of every student at least twice a year, At each visit the teacher shall 
bring the .school work of that child ami shall explain it to the parents. The 
iniprovement of the child shall he. noted and emphasized. Through the process 
of bringing education into the home, the Sioux parents will learn more about it, 
and be in a hotter position to encourage their children. 

In order to meet tho luck of time problem, the school administration shall 
provide blocks of time for a teacher to make the necessary visits. During that 
period teacher aides will conduct the classes or other teachers will assist the 
classroom learning. 

The child will accompany the teacher when visits to his home nxo made. 
The teacher will ask the child to explain in Sioux to the parents what each 
example of school work means, 

Without ties into the home and support of the parents, education can never 
ho truly effective. Through tho process of home visitation, understanding and 
support of education should result The Handbook far Indian Education, states : 

•'A successful program of home visits is a planning program which may take 
several years to develop. It does not appear in full bloom overnight but rather 
Involves work, sweat, and even tears. It is wise to start a home visitation 
program with tho assistance of a local Indian school employee or local commu- 
nity member who is interested. Several meetings should he held at the school 
where the community is invited and where food perhaps is served. At those 
initial meetings, school personnel should make known their interest in meeting 
parents and in becoming familiar with the community. The school people should 
ask for assistance from the community or tribal leaders in implementing their 
home, visit programs, Many, tribes have active Education Committees and they, 
on request, will meet with local eominunlrJes and will prove to be of tremendous 
help in developing school-c^mminiity understauding and rapport" 

"Start with a home where you know you are welcome. Take school work of 
the children to the parents and explain, through an interpreter if jiecessarv, what 
tho individual child is doing in school and why, Leave examples of the child's 
work n't the home, Allow ample time for questions from the parents, After such 
a visit allow time for the word to got around. Then begin again with u different 
lionie-=rememher that sometimes you may not even get into the house, you may 
stand outside in the cold and the Snow when you try to explain to some' pa rents 
Ilia important thing is, don't get discouraged. Find consolation in the f net that 
many Indian parents are afraid you may be ashamed of their home and they 
feel ashamed to show it to you. Bat as your visits spread and vour friendship with 
individual Indians increases, you will find no closed doors and no locked hearts 
"Home visits >are not standard operating procedures in many Indian schools! 
It is something that many schools nnd educators are afraid to start or find easier 
^ r ^|; t tmin to practice. Yet, perhaps no other single program offers such 

A second important element of the homo visitation program would be actually 
having the teachers and all others unfamiliar with Indian life and culture visit 
an Indian home. So many teachers of Indian children have absolutely no com- 
prehension of trie problems and conditions existent in an average Indian home 
Vvhat does it mean to haul all water five niileM, chop wood for heat, and go to bed 
at dark because there is ao light, eat bread and coffee for a meal, otcv Under- 
standing and respect can best bo acquired if one has had the opportunity to ex- 
perience and see situations and conditions. Reading about it in a hook or seeing 
it. in pictures is an inadequate substitute. 

Besides the . benefit accruing to the teacher In added insight, the local emu* 
mniiit^ would join also, A sense of accomplishment would result through the 
nioniliantion of sufficient homes to accept teachers and to provide the proper at- 

1 Robert A, Uommh Jr„ Thv Uamllmuk of Indian Education, p. 00, 
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mosphere, In other words, the involved homos would feel a sense of responsibility 
knowing that they were playing a vital part in the orientation of the teachers. 

The role of visitor required background information on how to react hi a 
preliminary home visit situation, They require advance warning on the expecta- 
tions of these parents and need some type of support in order not to, feel uneasy. 

Some of the questions that the tea el r could he thinking of during her visit 
to the homo are j 

l t What roles have the children in t lie family pattern of responsilnlitios? 

2, What is the pattern of authortiy in the family ? 

. («<) Centered on one adult 
(b) Shared by parents, 
(a) Democratic, 

(d) Autocratic, 

(e) Xaissezfaire. 
(/) Inconsistent 

3, What are the types of limits placed on the child and how are they com* 
munieatod? ■ ■ 

4, What evidences are there of family values? 

(a) Education, 

(h) Material possessions, belong to responsible roles within the com* 
munity. 

(o) Frogressiveness, 

5, What possessions are valued by thefamily? 

6, What evidence of religious orientation are present V 

7, What are family rituals? 

8, What roles do parents play that serve as models for the children? Are 
sex roles clearly delineated or are they merged ? 

The questions posed above may not be answered during the home visit but 
occasions will arise later whan it can be, or discussions held with other personnel 
who will be visiting the same home. However, the compilation of data on these 
visits will have their value Jii determining how the total program can be Improved 
to meet the needs of the youngsters. It will provide some basis for making reeonv 
inendations on how other schools on the reservation might operate, The data 
collected should not necessarily he completed in the home but after the visit 
lias been completed in order to eliminate the prying feeling that the people might 
have. " " - , ■ - - ■ -■■ -■ ; - .. ■ 

Sious families do have values which are not usually outwardly expressed in 
the anglo fa si on but they deserve to be honored. It was expressed somewhere that 
the parent whose value system tends to include the mnm values the school holds 
usually gets involved in school matters. If wo can determine what these values 
are we will achieve a far greater success in our program to get the parent to 
participate hi school affairs, 

The corollary to the home visitation program on the part of the school staff is 
the school visitation program for the community members, It is planned to en- 
courage parents to visit the school as guests of the school. During these visits 
the parents will eat in the gqhool dining hail. They will visit the classrooms in 
which their children are located, The parents and visitors will take part in the 
activities of the school, adult education; recreation, arts and crafts, citizenship 
consumer education, etc, 

In time, the parents will understand better the school and education, Most im- 
portantly, the parents will begin to feel the school is not a place where children 
are placed and kept but that the school is responsive to their needs and is a place 
where they do have a responsibility, 

Specifically, through community meetings the concept of school visitation will 
be explained, The school board will be leaders in helping the community under- 
stand. The parents, while at school, will contribute through telling stories, etc. 
In other words, the parents will earn their keep so that ihev feel they have made 
a contribution to the school and its program. 

VI. INgBltVrOE TRAINING AND ST A Ft" OKIENTATI0N 

Most teachers presently teaching Indian children to fail to understnnd the 
child and his culture, Moat colleges have not developed progiMuns designed to 
alert teachers to the problems involved in Indian education, Fortunately, on 
t he Pine Ridge Reservation and elsewhere there is a growing m\ 11 nation that 
n good teacher in St Louis may not he a good teacher on the Bioux reservation. 
Consequently, these colleges and universities are preparing ttpediil courses and 
programs designed to prepare teachers for work in Indian edueation; 
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It is important for a toucher or an ad ml lustration to know how a child feels 
about himself, his school, his fnniily and Ins community. Tim way n child feels 
colors lug -approach to life. Confidence and, happiness bring an iiitoreiit to 
learnings while insecurity, rejection* or a feeling of hmtleqiiaey, liuiy lirinp 
hostility or withdrawal. ". , 

A good educator must la* able to make an Intel llgent judgment Import on facts 
concerning the life of thy Indian student Because Indian children usually 
grow and materialise in a culture that is different from the culture under which 
moSffc teachers have li ve<l, it is of the utmost importance that educators know 
facts about the Indians' culture, the pupils' families, and the-' community in 
which, they live, Only by accumulating such knowledge can educators make valid 
interpretations concerning the arts of Indian children and only then can they 
hope to understand the child. 

Without; the kind of preparation which equips the teacher to understand 
certain successful and unsuccessful methods and materials, permanent damage 
can be done to both teacher, child and coimnnnity, Combined, with the need to be 
familiar with effective methods and materials is the deeper need to understand 
the underlying reason for the success of one method and the failure of another! 
Certainly the values of the culture must he known so the teacher is aware of 
what she is doing, 

The demonstration school will attempt to do three things in teacher prep- 
aration. 

First, select some of tile staff on the basis of Uieir having either the actual 
instruction in Indian education or . having experience with Indians or have 
ta ken, J ndian education courses, 

Second/ provide in-service education for those staff members who neither 
have experience with Indians nor have taken Indian education courses. 

Third, provide in-service education for all staff members not only to provide* 
for increased understanding but also to keep abreast of the latest educational 
understanding but also to keep abreast of >tbe latest edueatienal approaches. 
This would include an important program for the teacher aides and other sub- 
professionals who would be local Indians, and yet who, through a structured 
in-service program could advance In job opportunity. 

it would be important «to deteiinine whether an adequate in-service training 
program could ho developed, Isolation and the limited number of staff make 
it a difficult proposition for a university to provide such service, The demon- 
stration school would attempt to develop a comprehensive imservieo program 
for all staff members utilising whatever help existing colleges would provide 
hut also using personnel located on the reservation who have skills and experi- 
ence which equip them to make a real contribution to the staff. 

Bpeeifi rally the demonstration school would : 

1. Conduct or arrange for an initial training program far all teacher 
aides lasting ut least two weeks, 

2, Conduct or arrange for an initial training program for all sui>nro= 
fessioiinl personnel including home counselors, sehool-eominunitv aides, etc, 
lasting at least two weeks, 

Provide on a continuing basis in-service training for all staff including 
such areas as Indian education, child development language development, 
community organization; etc; 

4 - Offer GEp and college credit, courses for those staff and eouimuuitv 
memhers interested, • 

0, -Hold an animal invitational Indian education conference, for Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, public Hchoot and tribal leaders from all over the United 
States to acquaint them with the plans and prograuiH of the demonstration 
Nebcin]— to share with, them and to expand horizons. 

(i. Hold conferences for Sioiix educators and tribal.' tandem— In this way 
acquaint people intimately involved in Hi oil x education with the school. 

vn. raoeosAi, foh a COtJ^SKr.iNo -phogkam fou -tub loneman I)KMonsthatR)N 

scirooL 

Procedures 

Individual mmvlinth^li is proposed that individual counseling be made avail- 
able to ail students including beginners, Full time counselor and Hi mix aide* 
should be sufficient to provide this service, Interviews should he held lii u room 
that provides privaev. This room should be furnished with comfortable chairs mid 
a low table s(» that counselor and client can sit together side by side, Small 
objects for the young client to miUiipulnte with his bunds should be provided, 
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Typical office furnishings should be avoided. Counselor should he provided with 
office space in addition to the counseling rooms 1 " U,U| 

■ w?^Em^ P 0 ? ^^••tai«rrlwr:(ll^«W be conducted by the Sioux 
• Hl f h ?» 0 tr >: to establish the idea that counselors are frioud* After ti p 
get aeqoointed session in Sioux, the aide should Intrortiieo^ie Selor to tZ 
client The counselor nt this ipolnt can begin establish^ r« nnd crwtS 

« « ionsh.p which (orms the basis of the !o„nSii, 1}f ; 
iniw^if ^ ' I Z 1 t e «' , o«% subiequent interviews should take place at regular 
interTOls, The most immediate problem tho counselor will encounter in l ose 

■tt-^i , . ,J P roblem con to coped with by asking the client to draw tho 

fh^ m.n^Pl'^* « r - tl10 eUent fllll9h0S ttm <Je8i i» Iio can 1^ Mei to saf'v mt 
they mean to^un, it « suggested that the designs not be interpreted o inica liv 

Tmll^S^ 0 ^^' ,>r le «« someone familiar with thr Koroif « 

i o Sf^ ntt t" W0n » ll0uW , be BiTO cHwits wiio have personal and social mob-"' 
{wjThe active eooperatmn M teachers and staff should.be enemirngel to- 

PutLt7erm"of^ of ten - « ^onp of twenty to ^ twentHive percent of! 
II. School achievement, 

2. Quality of spoken English. 

3. Independence of personality, 

^Put ifchem into a special group for two hours a dnv, with a program of hi eh 
standard English, math, and other basic subjects program or m fc h 

Inform them and their parents that they ore selected as probable hich school 
graduates and- possible collet student Attempt to bnim an eSr t deform 
among tWs group, but at the sam € time work toLl ^them IS 
them ,n with the -total groupsfor arte and crnfts, m^ic.and ^m" bfthe other 
^» ^velpp a group eouiiHeiing program for this gro^. Sto?heni 
mto a high school which has a good college preparatory course and also a goo! 
^t^mmemnl course, Maintain the counseling 

r^!!lt ^^f^p^Jor would have as hie goal at least one visit to the home 
of every client with whom he counsels, He would make as many more iiome vSS 

SScC 6 ^ 6 " h0UM iammr w!th the «P>«e and parents of ever? 

,rS^n ff f oi f m hQ ™W™t GlimU^GommQT early in the year should 
jpend at least 24 houra visiting In a home with a Sioux family. Such an ex 
p^ence w|l enable Him to counsel with -Sioux children in a much more Under- 

f m P n ^ ^hetpting program should be divided into three parts ; (a) research 
and .standardisation, (&) individual testing referrals and other ufrdJteWu 
particular problems, and (o) group testing as needed bv the del Sa!io^ 
achooL The counselor ehould lend hia ^erviees to the staff for the devo o™r of 
an adequnto teeing program for the school • 1 r c 

In the area of individual testing of referrals it in recommended that the 
eouneeor use extreme caution when interpreting test results. No lest stnnd- 
Indlans °" lin urbfln Al *° Population Mill render valid information about 

Bcvmpmmt of the personal approach in tho da snroo w^it ln proposed that 
counselors work irom the very beginning with teacher* staff to develop a cur- 
riculum that is consistent with what we now know ahont persounlifv develop 
meat rind mental health. Counselors should make a definite effort to be in eluded 
in nil eurrieumr planning sessions, =■ " 

Counamw for (Iropout^^mmo will be In the area nmnv teenagers who have 
dropped out of school, who are unemployed, unoccupied, unci hored This par- 
ticular group could i>e greatly benefitted hy the counseling proees^, it is horehv 
proposod thnt counseling !*e made available to all toennge .school dropout* for 
the year 1008=09, 

VITT, ADULT EDUCATION 

One of the areas of greatest need and greatest past failure in Indian eduea* 
uon has ween adult edueatioih Sioux adults over twonty*f]ve years of age have on 
the average, completed less than seven years of school. This makes a problem for 
communication not only in education but in all areas, 

Several philosophies have dominated the Bureau of Indian Afairg in the past 
years. The first one felt that there was such tremendous need for elementary mid 
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soconclnry education that adult education was not practical Under this nliiio^onhv 

vn h ^ Xis£u,g ^J! l0? °l )h ^ recognised the importance of adult education s S 
vastly increased the expenditure of funds Aimed, in this direction Ho wer the 
uceeas of no present Bureau of Indian Affairs Adu!fc"Edu^ 
ject to ionouB quostion. At best, it can bo said that efforts are beim* nut o < ml 
some of the adult education programs are successful At present many of li e 
fn t?i n i at0 ?« M \ ei \ hy the . Bl,reau of I»clian Affairs are not actua v ei^ged 
in adu t education Jbut are doing a variety of other tasks, Indian adult oduel tkn 

S£A?n ^nS" aIlr IS tiU f Xt °r a d ™iit rider which means the adult 

education teacher arrives for classes once or twice a week. The adult education 
piogram is not fitted into the existing education program mid ruroiv docs the 
community and the people" feel that it is Uieir program. F 

The adult education program would not be a discrete educational program but 
rather would he a part of the total school program, Education would be a partnor- 
, between the school and the people and between the children and the parents 
" ' 4 i e tl 1 } 1 e(lu f ltor Would be a person skilled in community development for 
much of his work would take place away from the school, 

Community development is viewed as one of the major needs facing all Indian 
reservation communities. In the past, and even today, the expert makes policy 
and develops programs. The local Indian community -is often a pawn in the hands 
or the people above and beyond— the person with professional training and tech- 
nical skills. No one is denying the necessity of having such assistance, but today 
Indian people are becoming increasingly concerned over the fact that local eoni* 
munities ate rarely : consulted until after a decision has already been made 
Indians want to be involved. 

Indian leadership is increasing its demands for a major role in the determiaa- 
- tion of the future of the Indians themselves. 

Community development as such is a new concept in Indian education par- 
ticularly that part which stresses local involvement and decision making One 
problem facing a community development worker is what role he will play hf 
the community if lie is an outsider and not accepted, his help will be limited. 
The demonstration school will employ an adult educator who will in fact be a 
community development worker, He will have an accepted role in the community 
and, therefore, it would be possible to; judge his success or failure based on an 
approach which should enhance his sueeegsV 

An important concern of the adult educator (community development person) 
will be the acceptance of responsibility on the part of the local community for 
their school. This can he neeimijilishod and must be accomplished if Indian edu* 
cation is to break the chains of dependence which presently bind most Indian 
communities, 

It is certainly the aid of the adult program to be kept as flexible as possible 
to relate to the community and to develop a program based on the problems and 
needs ideutilied by the people themselves, 

A trained Sioux will be hired to fill this position. He would be able to speak 
the language, understand reservation problems and relate in positive and 
meaningful ways the adult program into the total educational program, Sioux 
parents are usually unaware of the complexity of education their children are 
experiencinK. They usually are unfamiliar with really what education is. 
Through the kind of adult program now being proponed, bridges of understand- 
ing would be built and walls of ignorance torn clown, The adult educator will 
take part, during portions of the summer mouths, in existing college courses 
in eonunimity development and adult education in Indian education; Thereby 
his own skills will be si m rpened. " ' 

Specifically, the project would : 

L IGHtahiish adult education clasHes in ureas selected by the conumuiitv. 
2. The school will open its doors to full use by the community, 
3 5 Assist local Bjoux in contracting for such services as tliev arc able to 
provide, siirh as laundry, meat, etc. _■ . 
4, Providt* traiiiiiiir in cU i^cuLMhip urni iMjn.munei' 
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WSTrmUAN Medicine, Indian Medicine, and Indian Identttt on Pine Ridge 
. Reservation, S_. Dak, 

(By Luis S, Kchmitzer, San Francisco State College) 

presented at ^meetings of Society for Applied Antliropolo^, 
Washington, D.C. May 0, 1907. This paper is based on inform^ 
fySM^^^r^nS^ 11 supported by National Institutes 
■^.^^••Q'Mt MH-^OOMl. Thanks to W, Goodenough, -a. E, 
Gill, E. Maynard, M. Miller, and 0, Mindel for reading "and common t- 
mg on an earlier version.) 

WwiiiS? • , ^5fJS?^^ f^ a '^ ? u klie Heal tli Service took responsibility for Indian 
Health m l^ inucli progress has been made in plant, services, and the ■health 
5™5n- E^V-™* > true throughout the areas Where the pIs ™ o 
of Indmn .Health &m concern, as well as in the Aberdeen Area, of whieh the 
Pine Ridge Service Unit is a part Although figures for Pine Ridge Service "uSf 
are not available, this unit contributes significantly to the following demonstrator 
of progress in the Aberdeen Area as a whole From i90r>-5T to^Kfi iS 
mortality was reduced by 37,2% ; deaths from tuberculosis declined by 80% 
m a comparable period; tuberculosis morbidity declined 30,3% in the same 
period. Reductions of the same; magnitude are reported for dlaths from in- 
I^Sn^ U1 i^ ^i^SostriUs, and for measles and dysentery morbidity, 
taW^irf^ from the Rapid City TB Sanatorium declined 
from 3o% of total discharges in 1055 to 2% in 1900. Services also increased in 
the first nine years of DIH responsibility - Hospital admissions rose 52%, averaire 
S ^ 50%, and dental exaniint 

tionj rose 77%. fcpitomiziug this improvement, the Pine Ridge Hospital, ex- 
pandM significantly since transfer from the: Bureau of Indian Affairs to the 
™^ lic . Health Service, recently received a three-year accredi rationale 
mgnest— r rem the Joint Commission on Hospital Accreditation 

In ©pite of this progress, neither Indians nor Public Health Service personnel 
are satisfied with the situation, Morbidity and mortality rates for communicable 
diseases are still higher than those for the rest of the US population ; living and 
working conditions for PHS personnel are not attractive, especially for those 
used to city life ; preventive medicine is frustrating at best; utilization of 
services is whimsical; and. contacts between personnel itud Indians are often 
(Usappointing to both parties. While much progress has been made in medicine 
and in facilities in the last.25 years, apparently not much progress has been made 
in cross-cultural understanding since Alice Joseph reported on interpersonal 
relations m BIA hospitals in the Southwest, and Scudder Mekeel commented on 
intercultural relations on Pine Ridge Reservations, 5 In this paper I aim to 
explore one small aspect of this complex problem, namely, the way a Teton 
Dakota Indian's views of himself and the doctor enter into the contact and the 
implications of the contact in the reinforcement of his identity 
-Indians inject two sets of ideas into their dealings with the personnel of tin? 
Public Health Service. These ideas contribute to their identity, their "Indian- 
ness. The first sot has to do with the cognitive aspect of their identity - Through 
this is Altered what they know, or think they know, about the Public Health 
Service, the Federal Government, white people, doctors, and the relationships 
between Indians and white people. The second set has to do with the normative 
aspect of their identity, and consists of rules for behavior. These include rules 
governing how an Indian should treat others, how he should ho treated by others 
and how he should react to sickness and other misfortune. These ideas influence 
the way Indians perceive and approach contacts with Public Health Service 
personnel, and are reinforced by the experiences Indians have in these contacts' 
Roth sets of ideas differ enough from the ideas that Public Health Service per* 
Honnel have about their contacts with Indians that the result is behavior on both 
sides that is sometimes purlins and frustrating, each to the other, 

1 "Drita mi Indian irenlth—Abordeen Area" DivlHlon of Indian Health "Area O ill re 
Aberdeen, Smith Dakota, August lf)0fl. Aberdeen Area Includes Iown, ISnf NohS' 
Minnosotn, Norfh Dajcota. South Dakota, and WisconHin, ri,!,?n,HKn ' 

a Alice Joseph : ■ThyKieinn and Patient. Some aspects of interpersonal rehithmH hi»* 
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Most Dakotans would say, if asked, that the Federal Government is taking 
care of Indians because of treaty obligations, in partial pa mien t for stealing the 
Indians land Indians arc getting little enough return for the loss of iand tliev 
sii.v, and the government is always trying to renege on its debt, In addition white 
people hate Indians, and don't really euro whether they set good treatment or not 
Indians have observed that, with few exceptions, all the doctors at Pine Uid^e 
for the last eight yenrs have been young MB's serving oat their military obla- 
tions ni the PHS instead of the military service, and stnv no longer bun the 
required two years. The inference that most Indians make Is that inferior doctors 
in the past, and students who aren't really qualified now, are sent to the reservi 
turn to "experiment on Indians, Although the hospital is modern and has facili- 
ties for surgery, -a shortage of necessary graduate nurses compels referraf of 
surgical cases to other hospitals in Omaha or Rapid City, and Indians asmune 
that this is done because the young students don't know how to cope with the 
really hard cases. , . . 

■ It is generally believed that before the whitemau came Indians never got *iek 
Indigestion and wounds were the only conditions Indians had to worrv about 
Sanitation was no problem because there was plenty of room, and people would 
"! 0 ^ 'p*? wanted. -People got all the food tlicy wanted, anil ate the 

right: kind, that is, they had plenty of meat all the time. The water was pure 
l-he people took sweat baths that purified them physically as well as spiritually' 
and lived in tepees, so that even in the winter time they "had plenty of fresh air' 
and duln t get overheated. Now hardly anybody takes sweat hath* and they live 
in win temen's houses, and the air in them is stale and overheated, Whitenien's 
feod, such as flour, canned food, salty food and sugar, makes people weak Be- 
sides, they say, the whiteinan brought a lot of "catching" diseases, among which 
Indians include tuberculosis, pneumonia. measles, whooping cough, venereal 
diseases, ear infections, and kidney infections. They also brought other diseases 
that Indians say aren't catching but are caused by living like white people : dia* 
botes, cancer, heart trouble/ and gall stones. Older people maintain that mental 
retardation also came with the whites. 3 Since the whiteinan is responsible for the 
presence of these diseases, he is naturally responsible for their treatment 

In times past, Indians say, Indian doctors, knew many remedies and had much 
power, not only to care what diseases Indians, got, but also to deal with "other 
misfortunes. However, their power had dissipated since the whiteinan conquered 
the Indians, because life has become so disorganized and. the medicine men are 
not living according to strict ;moral codes. Some iuiraeulous cures still happen 
now and then, and non-Indian^ doctors are reputed to have tried to cheat the 
rightful Indian owners out of the medicine responsible for these cures. But most 
Indians have lost faith in Indian medical technology, and therefore the medicines 
won't work, You have to have faith in any curing method before it will work, 
is an aphorism widely quoted. Although it may be true that most Indians have 
lost faith in Indian medical technology as a whole, nevertheless every -household 
- I had contaet with had access to, and used, at least one Indian remedy. 

Although the hospital at Pine Ridge town, the agency, is modern 'and well- 
equipped, it is the. only, full-time medical facility on the reservation, People who 
live in communities up to ninety miles away must find their own way in to the 
clinic, or wait for the onee-a-week clinics in their own communities when a doctor 
is in attendance, Two, sometimes three, field public health nurses visit in the 
"districts" as these outlying communities and their satellite communities are 
called, but they must unread their sen'ices over some 3000 square miles and 
9000 people. When patients do come in to the Pine Kidge clinic, there are between 
200 and 300 people there (the average number of out-patients using the Pine Ridge 
clinic for the first thrco months of 19G7-— including weekends— is about 00), and 
some wait all day and leave before they are seen. If a patient has no ear lie musi 
walk or hire somebody to drive him, at a cost to him of five dollars from Wounded 
Knee, twenty miles away, or fifteen dollars from Wanhlee, ninety miles away. A 
patient from the districts looks around nnrt sees only the patients who live in 
Pine Ridge town. He concludes that they fire flooding the clinic and taking away 
services due him, - 

In view of the foregoing, a country Indian's, view of the medical care pro- 
vided by the Public Health Service is approximately as follows : Since most 
Of the diseases, that Indians suffer are introduced by the whiteinan, whitemrin's 
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medicine is superior to Indian medicine "in treating them. Resides, better or 
no, the whitennm has to treat Indians by treaty obligation in payment for 
land stolen from the Indian, However, the whitemnu tries to client- the Indian 
and sends incompetent doctors and substandard facilities in a grudging- and 
minimal fulfilment of these obligations, = 

In the Indian's view, moreover, white men are dangerous and unpredietuhh! 
generally. The first thing an Indian says to himself When ho -confronts a white- 
man is takto kahta he, "what's going to happen?" Is ho going to cheat" meY Will 
he insult me? How long will he he friends with ine until he betrays nie? What 
does he want from me? 

_ This is the cognitive framework in which Indians try to apply rules of 
Indian behavior in dealing with white medical personnel. 

One basic law of Indian behavior should be stated both, positively and nega- 
tively: Amiable social relations must be maintained ; and, one must not ex- 
press hostility overtly* This .means' that differences of opinion or interest can't 
he talked out in fnce-to-face confrontation, and that a person should withdraw 
from a situation. where he is angry, confused, or anxious. Although Indians 
don't expect the same kind of behavior from whites as other Indians, the kind 
of argument; or scolding that whites expect from their doctor Is enough to drive 
an Indian "away from any more visits. Again, if the patient is confused by 
doctor's instructions, he is liable to remain i gilont and withdraw at the first 
opportunity, 

The first law is rarely spoken explicity by Indians, the second law is the 
universal first response to the Question, "what is a good man?*' A good man 
treats everybody equal the same. This means two things: First:, no matter what 
the persons status or appearance, he is to be met politely, with neither con 
ciescension nor fawning. Second, each person is to be respected as an individual 
human being* When Indians are relating their ""experiences with doctors, social 
workers, welfare investigators, nurses, veterans' affairs or rehabilitation agents, 
even if the contact was fifteen years earlier, they feel it essential to remember 
the name of the agent, to place him as a human being. The teller of the story 
consults with his wife, thinks, and finally, if he can't remember the name, 
describes the agent minutely so I can recognize him on the street. In contrast, 
he is one of a hundred patients the clinic doctor sees in a day. The doctors 
who are remembered as good doctors are described as taking time to talk to 
patients, or as being interested in the patients as people, 

When either of these rules is violated by the doctor or other agent, then 
the preexisting negative stereotype of the Public Health Service is reinforced. 

If the patient still needs treatment after he has withdrawn from the threaten- 
ing, confusing or insulting situation at the Public Health Service hospital, there 
are still some: steps he can taken He can go to one of the MD's in private prac- 
tice near the reservation who cater at least part time to Indians. These are 
older men, who have been in the area for a few years, some of whom worked 
for the BIA before the PHS took responsibility for health services in 1006, 
Waiting time at these clinics is much shorter, since few patients go to these 
doctors, I have never seen more than six patients in one doctor's clinic at any 
one time, The few patients and the long residence means that the private MD 
knows the patients by name or kin, with the result that the visit is more 
satisfying and the competence of the doctor is never questioned When the 
patient talks about Ins visit to the private MD he usually includes u comment 
about how the government is falling down on its obligation and he, the patient; 
doesn't have to depend on the government for medical care. 

If the patient cannot get to n private MD because of distance or time or 
finances, then one of a number of "Indian" healing practices is possible; herbs 
traditional Dakota medicine men, - fundamentalist Christian healing services 
or peyote. All of these serve in one way or another to reinforce Indian identitv 
and to deprecate whiteanni's medicine, 

Most middle-aged Indians know one or two traditional herbal remedies, To- 
gether they constitute a resource, providing a number of remedies to members 
of any community* Although people maintain that the "weeds and roots" are 
better than ■whltemnn's medicine, unci some will point out that some whiteman's 
medicines come from plants too, usually they , will not use them until thev 
have had a disappointing experience with the Public Health Service, Even the 
most accultnruted Indian who knows medicines observes the rules for gathering 
medicines. The minimal rules are, first, that whoever gathers the herb must offer 
tobiieeo at the place where the herb is picked, and second, the medicine must be 
protected from the weakening effects of nienstruation by being kept outside the 
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house or not picked until it Is needed. These are expllclty acknowledged to be 
Indian rules, No matter what a person's identifi cation lii other situations may 
bo, when he gathers these uieclicixios he i.s nn Indian* 

The fiuula men ta list Christian healing congregation!? nre too complex to treat 
satisfactorily here, hut briefly, the official Virgiiment is that all healing conies from 
Jesus, and with faith nil things will be given for the asking. But tons sometimes 
works through the doctors, in fact the, doctors pray before they work on Any- 
body. But you don't hare to wait in line for Clod to heal you, Indians are the lost 
tribes of Israel, and are God's chosen people. In the latter days the white people, 
the Gentiles, will he coming to the Indians for' guidance, and that's starting 
right now (the ethnographei.i -reinforce this Idea), The white people, stole 
the land from the Indians, and pretty soon God is going to come and drive nil 
the white people out and the Indians will get their country hack again. When 
a patient comes to u service to be healed he seats himself on a chair in the 
center of the room. The elder who has the gift of healing (received from God 
by prayer and fasting mid sacrifice, formally equivalent to the medicine man's 
quest for power) rubs oil on the patient, and while the congregation sings* the 
elder lays on hands and prays for Jesus to come and heal the member/Other 
members of the congregation come up to the patient and lay-, on hands and 
pray. During the service., which is held in Lakota and English, the rest of the 
message about Indians* special condition is repeated* along with testimonials of 
personal salvation. 

The fundamentalist congregations comprise a small proportion of the Pine 
Ridge population, An even smaller number of people are active participants in 
the Native American Ohurcli, hut nobody knows how many people have attended 
one or two meetings of either or both churches in hopes of healing* Peyote Is 
used as a sacramental hallucinogen in the rite, and is also nserl iis a healing 
drug outside of any ceremonial context; People boil the cactus and drink the. tea 
for digestive upsets, -respiratory illness and more diffuse "symptoms, eat the. 
cactus buttons for diabetes, rheumatism, tuberculosis, hernia and pneumonia, 
and apply peyote poultices or use the tea us a wash for skin conditions, Indians 
who are not: members of the church may use peyote in a mechanical and lion- 
ceremonial way,, but members of the church usually bring their ailments to the 
prayer meeting, In either ease, there is general agreement among the users that 
peyote is an Indian medicine. God gave the medicine to an Indian woman a long 
time ago, and most people will say that it only heals Indians, Services in the 
prayer meetings are carried out in the Lakota language, unless a member of 
another tribe is present. During the services, the speakers emphasize the supe- 
riority of Indian ways of religion : "White people talk about God for a few hours 
on Sunday, Indians talk to God all night from Saturday to Sunday," The seek- 
ing of suffering, Indian form of prayer, -kinship with animals and other natural 
phenomena* absence of competition and coercion in social life, and observance 
of proper kin .behavior, all these are extolled as Indian, and therefore preferred, 
traits, Testimonies to nilriieuIouH cures from peyote or from the intervention 
of God as a result of using peyote are an important part of the service and of the 
informal conversation 'before and after the service, 

The most widespread kind of supernatural healing is the traditional medicine 
man, Although there were many different kinds in the old days, at present all 
the known medicine men on Pine Ridge perform similar variants of the circum- 
polar shaking-tent rite, and are known on the reservation as ynwipu "they tie him 
np," These medicine men do not have regular meetings nud congregations with 
membership, rather they act as shamans, with regular helpers, scattered and 
irregular clientele, and a small number of people who attend every meeting they 
can, since the meetings are open to anybody who wants to come. Most of the 
medicine men claim they are Catholics, and members of all faiths attend meet- 
ings and consult the medicine man, A detailed description of what one couple 
did when the wife got sick will show how the contrasting experiences in the doc* 
tor's office and in the yuwipi meeting tend to reinforce ideas .about wiiitenmn's 
medicine and Indian identity, 

George's wife Elaine woke up at her usual four AM time, made dro, and ate 
some left-over meat, By the time George woke up at eight, she, was in excruciat- 
ing abdominal pain and was miffering from n rash on her body; Their daughter 
and her husband, who lived a quarter of a mile away, took them the thirty miles 
lo the hospital, where they Avaited four hours to see the doctor, Elaine can speak 
English when she absolutely has to, hut she lets her husband interpret for her 
whenever she can, She graduated from high sehool, hut feels insecure in English, 
and also feels embarrassed in the company of strangers, Her husband enjoys 
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the challenge of interpreting, and is often called to interpret for other people 
as well as for Ins family and inlaws. So in the doctor's office George interprets! 
for his wife. The doctor said she had a gall bladder attack, according to George 
nna gave her some medicine to take right away, and said to come back tomorrow 
for some more medicine, Why can't you give it to us now? Because there might 
oe another doctor on duty tomorrow, and he might: prescribe different medicine 
w ell, I knew they were young students, but if they don't know from one day to 
tne next what kind of medicine to give, we don't care to go back there any more. 

When they came back from the hospital, Elaine was still in pain. The daughter 
and the son-in-law took a peace pip© full of tobacco to a medicine man who "lived 
nearby, and asked him to come doctor Elaine, He was already going to doctor 
someone else that evening, but, since Elaine is a relative, and this was an emer- 
gency case, he agreed to combine both cases into one rite. The ceremony called 
rk mt l g * t0 take nlace at George and Elaine's house because she was' sicker 
ihe family of the daughter's husband now started making preparations, cooking 
making offerings to the spirits, and preparing the house. By the time everything 
was ready, it was after dark, and the sing started. 

The materials used in the sing serve to affirm Indian identity : the tobacco in 
over a hundred tiny pouches ; the sage ; the sweet grass burned for the purifying 
smell ; the tin cans full of earth and the altar made of gopher dirt reminding the 
participants of their connection to the earth • the eagle feathers and the deertails ■ 
the drum and the rattles, The medicine man prays to the same God the Christians 
do, but God sends the spirits to take care of the people, and the spirits understand 
only Indian language— not just Lakota, but any Indian language, Special and 
archaic terms are used in some places of the service, The medicine man uses 
traditional images to describe his power to call spirits and to heal. In many eases 
the spirits blame the misfortune of the client on his failure to observe traditional 
rules of behavior. The food for the feast after the ceremonial, moreover iVgena- 
rn ted into Indian food and whiteman food, 

After the medicine man set up the main part of the altar, he filled the peace 
pipe with six pinches of tobacco, offered to the four directions, to the sky, and to 
the earth, Members of the assembly sang a special song for the Filling of the Pipe 
and somebody blew out the lights. Now the medioine man made a short speech 
about the purpose of the meeting and started his first prayer, This prayer was in 
eantorial style, addressed first to wakantanka, God, and then to the spirits (ad* 
dressed as tunkuaita, 'grandfather* ) , saying that he needs their help to use the 
I-ipe for the benefit of the people, and asking them to take pity on him. Somebody 
lit the lamp again, the medicine man's helpers tied him up, and blew the lamn out 
again, 

While the members oi the assembly sang a song to God and then a song to call 
the spirits, the medicine man chanted a prayer again. Then suddenly the coming 
of the spirits was announced by the blowing of a whistle and the appearance of 
sparks here and therein the darkness. Another song while the spirits danced, and 
then Elaine and the other patients related their troubles, Others present asked 
for help too. Elaine's husband asked for treatment for his headache, another 
asked about a relative in the tuberculosis sanatorium, "The participants sang n 
song to accompany the spirits' dancing, and then the medicine man told the two 
patients to stand up and be doctored, While the participants sang another song, 
the spirits doctored the patients by patting them gently will rawhide rattles. 
George was also doctored, and he marveled at the fact that the spirits knew just 
what part of his body was aching and doctored him just there, The patients 
thanked the spirits, and after some more songs, one to sing for the dog feast, one 
to accompany the taking up of tobacco offerings, one to accompany the untying of 
the medicine man, and one to say farewell to the spirits, the lamp was fit, The 
medicine man lit the Pipe, and "all smoked in turn, each uttering a formula in 
prayer, translated as "all my relations," A helper passed around a pan for each to 
take a drink of water, with the same prayer, and then the feast began, The feast 
consisted of dog meat soup, fried bread and fruit gravy— "Indian food," and 
coffees cake, crackers and store bread— "whitenings food." The pot with the dog 
soup had been inside the eon tor" where? the medicine .man had worked during the 
sing, and the rest of the food was kept t o one side, 

After the feast everyone wint home, and the medicine man cooked a tea for 
Elaine and gave George a piece of root to cut and burn on the stove us an hilmlmit. 
The next day Elaine felt better, and attributed her'reeoYury to the sing a ml the 
India n medicine. The hospital medicine was forgotten, 

Nobody bus surveyed the population to find out the intensity and distribution 
of the attitudes and behavior illustrated in these anecdotes, What I have tried 
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to do here is show how gen era! basic rules and statements are translated Into 
action in specific situations, A superficial survey would show that Euro^Amsfieah 
medicine is preferred over traditional medicine, that almost everybody on the 
reservation can speak English and still Indians have a high rate of diseases of 
poverty and poor sanitation, such as respiratory and imstro-intestinnl diseases 
impetigo and children^ eetoparasiUe infections, and of diseases of neglect that 1*. 
complications bf chronic diseases. Here I have tried to show how n closer look at 
behavior can show that the preference for whitomaii^ medicine contains a large 
component of frustrated demand for payment due, and that use of English effi- 
ciently depends on more than just knowledge of the language, Further, I have 
illustrated hew, in one case, a person's ideas about himself and his relation to the 
rest of the world enn influence what lie does when he is sick and faces different 
healing systems, 
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a sttrpy op the tneorrttoal childhood behavioral consequences of dakota, 
White-American Value Confrontation 
, By Rev, John F, Bryde, S,J„ Holy Rosary Miss! oil Pineridge, S, Dak, 

FOREWORD 

This ib called a theoretical study of childhood behavioral consequences for this 
reason : One with a psychological background, even if. he had never heard of a 
Sioux Indian, could, on reading the dynamics of Sioux behavior and confronting 
them with white-American dynamics* say this or that would he the psychological 
consequences. Further studies will seek to document these conclusions. It should 
be noted that, although Sioux values are quoted from the literature, the major 
source was the writer's assistance to Tledke as interpreter during Tiedkc's 
dissertational investigation of Sioux attitudes, followed by the writer's own 
experience of seventeen years among the Sioax as school teacher, missionary and 
finally as superintendent of the Nation's largest private boarding school for 
Indian children, 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this paper is to explore the psychological behavioral eonse* 
quences in Sioux: Indian children, caught between the dynamics they receive from 
their parents and the White-American dynamics they meet in the alien ecological 
area right outside their doorsteps, 

method 

The method will be a developmental study of the Sioux childhood dynamics, 
then, in the light of modern psychological principles, to arrive deductively at the 
behavioral consequences, 

LITERATURE 

Although there is considerable literature in cultural anthropology on the 
Sioux, writing so far related to the area of psychological adjustment are very 
spotty and only indirectly applicable to our study, Arachoker (1957) studied 
Sioux scholastic achievement, Ross (1962) wrote on school attendance and 
achievement, and Mekeel (1984 & 1936) observed Sioux education. White (1083) 
made an exhaustire study of the urban adjustment of the Sioux, and Malan 
(1958) studied the remnants of the kinship system on the reservation, Magregor 
(1940) made a general acculturization status study over twenty years ago, and 
Erlkson (1950) gives a chapter to the psychoanalytical interpretation of Sioux 
child rearing, Benedict (1034) and Mead (1956) wrote on the dynamics of 
culture and cultural change, Spludler (1055), 0, Eluekhohn (1054), F, Kluek- 
holm (1961), James (1061) and Boggs (1058) have written on psychological 
factors in other tribes, but Havighurst and Neugarten (1055) have come closest 
to our area in their study of emotional and moral responses of Indian children 
of six tribes, including the Sioux, 

DEVELOPMENTAL ANALYSIS 

Every culture derives from its economy— its way of making a living. Once values 
are derived, th< ?, in turn, entrench and reinforce the ecological values, A& long 
as. the economy is extant and operable, so long can the culture perdu re intact, 
This is seen in the cultures and economics of even primitive peoples in Africa 
and the South Seas. Ruth Benedict points out, (Benedict 21S) what may be a 
deviation in our culture, maybe a perfectly acceptable mode of behavior in 

■ another culture, As long as a culture has the ecological area for the exercise of 
its values and no need for compromising contact with other cultures, its mode 
of behavior is Intrinsically acceptable and not to be challenged, 

.- The unique thing about Sioux Indian culture is that the ecological founda- 
tion of the culture hats been removed, — yet, the values deriving from that culture 
are still operating, still vitally alive. Not only has the ecological basis been re- 
moved, but the Sioux Indian today has been forcibly placed on a new ecological 
basis which does not fit his culture, Sioux cultural values are still operating* 

. automatically looking to their natural ecological basis, It is not there, and a 
foreign, unacceptable ecological basis is there instead, 

Unlike aboriginal people free to exercise their values on their own ecological 
basis, the Indian must live in the white man's world; on the white man*s ecological 
basis. He is geographically and physically immersed in the white man's world, 
wi th dail y , face to face contact wi fch wh i te people . Any exerei se of hi s values 
which vary with the white man's values must be regarded as deviations/This is 
the unique cultural conflict of Indian and white cultures. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

A brief historical background of the Sioux is necessary in order to understand 
how their values Arose as sources of current Sioux dynamics, 

The Sioux or Dakotas came originally from North Carolina and established 
themselves on the headwaters of the Mississippi about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, Sometimes referring to themselves as the Occti Sakowhi, or Seven 
Council Fires, they were the most savage and warlike of the Slouiui tribes 
- ('Hyde, 3 ) . 

The first historical record of the Dakotas shows them as fighters, — vigorously 
attacking the Aigonquian Tribes to the north and northeast of them* In time, the 
Algonquin* and their allies acquired guns from the French in Canada and the 
English on Hudson Bay and, by reason of their superior weapons, drove the 
Dakotas from the headwaters of the Mississippi into Southern Minnesota, around 
1670, The Sioux bands slowly spread out toward the western plains and it was 
the Oglala Sioux who led the western advance. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century, the Taiom of the Oglala and 
Brule groups first made their appearance on the Upper Mississippi, They came 
on foot, were poor and appealed to the Arikara Indians living a stable life hi that 
area to help them, The Arikaras at this time were a powerful people, fortified on 
the great bluffs of the Missouri, with a total population of some 20*000 people 
(Hyde, 16), The Teton Sioux was a bold beggar, He would accept help one rinv, 
then he in wait the next day for traveling Arikaras in order to rob and kill them 

Shortly after ITrO misfortune struck the Arikaras in the form of small pox at 
the very time that the remaining Sioux in Minnesota, having obtained firearms, 
moved down against them and swept them away. 

The Sioux, obtaining horses and let! by the Oglalas, swept westward, By 
means of the horse, a whole new economy was established and, in living off the 
buffalo, a whole new way of life developed, A horse became the greatest wealth of 
the Sioux and the buffalo became their livelihood. 

In 1775 or 1776 a war-party led by Standing Bull went far enough West to 
discover the Black Hills, Other Sioux followed and most of North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Southern Minnesota was taken over as their land, In order to do 
tms they had to drive out many other tribes, which they did with a vengeance. 
The Kiowas were driven far up the Cheyenne River, The Omahas and Ponkas 
were driven down into northeastern Nebraska; and the fighting continued until 
about 1702, Around 1786, Sioux attacked the Crow Indians who were living north 
.of the Black Hills and drove them westward into the country bevond Powder 
River, 

The Sioux then turned their attentions to the Cheyennes around 1704, A great 
war party of Sioux came upon a large group of Cheyennes camped south of the 
Black Hills, killed many of their people and captured the entire camp with ail 
its possessions. Having established their superiority, the Sioux made peace of a 
sorts with the Cheyennes and let them go their way. 

About 1 796, the Sioux allied themselves temporarily with their enemies the 
Arikaras, in order to attack the Mandans, 

Sometime between 1795 and 1804, the Tetons began to trade with the French 
coming up from St, Louis, At first, contact with the whites was friendly but 
as more white men poured into their hunting grounds, the Sioux resisted. For 
the next sixty years, the Sioux were almost constantly at war either with their 
Indian enemies or with the whites, The struggles had their climax in Bed Cloud's 
war which ended in 1870 and in the agreement of the Sioux to live in peace in 
an area covering western South Dakota and eastern Wyoming, 

Six years later, in 1876, a large band of Sioux, disgruntled at government 
restrictions, went on an unauthorized hunting trip, General George Custer pur- 
sued them and the Sioux, led by Crazy House, wiped out Custer and the entire 
contingent of his five troops of the Seventh Cavalry, around 220 men. (Luce 23) 
It was one of the most momentous Indian- White battles in history. 

The Sioux who had been with Crazy Horse were frightened and dispersed. 
Some fled to Canada, Some eventually went back to the areas of their reservation 

Fourteen years later, Big Foot led a small band of Sioux from his reservation 
to go to Pine Ridge to confer with the aged Chief Bed Cloud, Since he had no 
permission to leave his reservation, lie was regarded as hostile and a contingent 
of about 400 soldiers under Major Whiteside was sent out from Pine Ridge to 
intercept him, Big Foot and his band were discovered near Porcupine Butte and 
led to Wounded Knee Creek, about twelve miles from Pine Ridge, where thev 
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wore surrounded and disarmed. The soldiers were not pleased with the number 
of old weapons they found and ordered another search. During the second smirch, 
a seu fflo ensued, a shot was fired and the hotehkiss guns covering the Indians 
opened up. When it was over, 240 Indians, men, womenMind children were dead. 
The soldiers were of Custer's old Heventh Cavalry, An old score had been set* 
tied— in a manner disgraceful to the American Military (Lees 13) 

Wounded Knee marked the end of the Old Sious way of life. The buffalo was 
gone, their wealth was gone* the wars of t he past seventy years were gone, How- 
ever, aware of their warlike superiority, their fierce pride remained and the 
attitudes and values that had derived from such a life continued and still 
continue, 

Tiie central values of the Sioux, deriving from their culture* and the following : 
Physical bravery, generosity, good advice, individual autonomy and leisure, 
(Magregor 124) These are the dynamics of Sioux belmv'or. We shall examine 
each of them, then examine the dynamics of American behavior (as outlined by 
Williams), We shall then deductively derive the behavioral consequences for the 
children in the light of modern psychological principles and dynamics, 

DAKOTA DYNAMICS— "WASIOU ANIQNI KTB ,? 

One of the most impressive discoveries of modern psychology is that of the 
dynamic influence of early childhood experiences on later conduct, Children 
from the time they are born, learn their attitudes, goals and modes of behavior 
from their parents. Their parents* in turn, get their values, motives, goals and 
modes of behavior from their culture. Each culture has its own values, which 
can differ* sometimes diametrically from the values of other cultures. 

As the Bioux child begins to structure his world, he is immediately aware of 
two environments.: the completely permissive environment of his home* and the 
hostile environment, -right outside his door step* which is the white man's world. 
Within his home* he can get and do anything he wants. He is first made aware 
of the outside hostile environment when he hears the above captioned phrase 
for the first time, the bogey man phrase that Sioux mothers use to frighten 
their children Into conformity. "Wasieu nnigiii kte," "A white man will get you 
and take you home.". This is a poignant phrase that never get in any of the 
cultural studies of the Sioux nor in any of the field reports, because it is never 
used in the presence of a white person, (If this is true, one naturally wonders 
how the writer heard it, The answer is tin t the Sioux do not regard the Jesuit 
Missionaries*^ who have been with them from their first reservation days* as 
white men. It is never thrown up to a missionary* "You white men. 4 ' Several 
years ago* one of the missionaries picked up two Indian women on the road. One 
of the Indian women was blind, and as she was getting into the ear, she asked 
the other, "Who" is it? A white man?" "No," said the, other woman* "It's Father.' 1 
jllcnee, over the years* the writer, being- a missionary and knowing the Sioux 
language* was able to gain many insights not afforded to other white researchers,) 

Some years ago* as a missionary, the writer firsr. heard this phrase, He was 
visiting an Indian family and f in the course of the conversation;- a small child 
kept playing noisily nearby, The mother kept saying, "shhh," and finally when 
this didn't work, she said* "Shhh* wasieu auigni kte, M The child stopped imme- 
diately and the writer thought, at first* the mother was joking-, Later, when he 
heard the phrase again and again in other homes, he saw clearly that the 
mothers were not joking; it was the real bogey man phrase that they used, The 
child's first awareness of the, outside* is that the white world is one of hostility. 
He has learned the fear from his parents who are unconsciously making the 
child internalize their own fears. 

Whereas the white child, sometimes threatened with the bogey man, soon 
learns he does not exi§t. the Indian child, after hearing the phrase can look 
out the window and see tie real, living bogey man going past his house in 
a pickup. Later, going to the general store* he inevitably hides behind his 
mother, because he is surrounded by many of them, who might. tu) r & him home, 

The very first evereise of his prime dynamic*, individual autonomy, is thw&rted 
by only one thing: the hostile white man outside. His first experience is one 
of frustration, This is how he begins life* It is suppressed, but the psychological 
dynamics of this are clear, ' " j 
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PHYSICAL BRAVEBY IN W0BK AND WAR 



If an elderly Indian is asked today what was one of the greatest things a 
man could do in the old Indian way of life, a frequent answer will be "To 
steal 4i horse, ' One must recall that, prior to the white man, the greatest 
weal/tn of the plains Indian was in his horses. Consequently, horses were 
guarded most closely, near the camp, and under constant surveillance. To be 
able to sneak close to any enemy camp, when capture was sure death and 
steal a horse was an act of great bravery, This deed was highly raised bv 
everyone, * 

i 4 n ? ther - r " nt m, swer to the same question is, "To strike an enemy " 4 
deliberate distinction is intended here between striking an enemv and killing 
an enemy, it was relatively easy to lie in ambush and kill an enemy while 
^ n <*S, V To «de openly in sight of the enemy and get close enough to liim 
to strike him, then ride away without being killed, was n greater and braver 
thing' to uO, 

Another answer to this question appeared (Tledke) many times in this form 
±x> get lots of feathers and even a mapaha, warhonnet." This significance is 
this ; every time a warrior did a brave deed, he was entitled to wear an eagle 
teather. He could wear them in lias hair or on his lancet When he got enough 
he could make them into a war bonnet and every eagle feather counted for a 
Brave deed, ~ 

Jvti X r 'l* r , !, i, , n -!? lf "as sat on the floor i„ many a Sioux home nnd listened 
to Uie old grandfather with his grandchildren around him, and tell these stories 
ohUdrralf tolly amiC 18 * onMetl »» *he t randchHdren, who are Urn school 

In the line of acts of bravery, it muot be pointed out that to outwit a dancer 
nSE? ,nvnv fr ? m one ooull not cope with it, was a part of brnverr, 

" rw > which the man exercised this prime value was i„ his 
Hflffrom „ .^J^ B - E r en today- shooting buffalo with a high powered 
l^J aSt, sa l e Jf 1 !^???, 18 «tmniely dangerous. The buffalo is extremely 
tough and very hard to kill. When wounded, ha will charge There is a v.'rv 
small area right iwhind the shoulder and close .behind the mf where a buffa m, 
rffl?™ 1 ^™^ 03 ," 1 ^ 117 ™lnerabla..Even a crack shot with a h, ( " i „,w l 
rifle can rarely do it ... one shot, ns the writer has witnessed 
To run alongside a buffalo on a horse with only a bow and arrow for n 

tough the buffalo hates a horse and will attack it every time, (Even today Park 

22P B ™*53V n 5? 10 - ,n ■ Je * M -l**nP«) Whenever a man went to work 
Setting food for his family, he risked his life. Even ns today mm find K 
masculine status in their occupational role (Koch, 30T), w lid the n borl B inal' 
W^ a wh WOTk T mt f tremendous «<* of' braviry, ■a iuUmi M ol 
his life. When a Sioux family saw its father ride out to work on the "hunt 
they never knew whether they would see him alive again. Once he had mo 
his work and returned, he had fulfilled his. end as a man and "motlihSt mere 
S^ho^f -^""V -? at ? 5avl ,"» 1,11,1 o'^e in the ,,n„ „ " , ^ 

shLP^I,; «lt? n DJ T in | h ' S i leISU S 8 , WM for « 10 worker-huntlr. 1" 

snail see the relation to the value of leisure shortly 

One can see that the children have here a source for Identification but it 
must be only in fantasy, for the ecological basis for taS gone , But 

0 Stin|it Bembere<1 mat t ° rUn nWCly fr0m « was a form It bravely 

t^O^ 



GENEROSITY Oil SHARING 



h„ . , v'"" today, when asked what virtues the good man had to 

. 'V , tl, e old Indian way of life, will invariably answer; "Anytime von need, 
sometlung, he would give it to yon or share It with you, and he T.l wars lave 
good advice" (This latter value we will take up next. W In the wri er 



custom among the-Sioux: ^^^t^S»^.%.T?^^T 

™an a wto ^tTm- rt , W " 0t n ki11 » n ^ ,ln ?- ^fen they lot°baek to'thecal.p 
toe man « 1,0 has not killed anything said, "I have to feed mv family " That'!? 
all he said and the other man said "Take as much nf you wl " %, TneVt 
week the same two men went hunting again. This time, the mSn who had not 
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killed a buffalo on the first hunt killed a buffalo and the other man did not 
On returning to camp, the man who had not killed a buffalo said, "I have to 
feed my family," The other man said, "Take as much as you want," Then, 
in ease one missed the point, the old Indians would go on to explain that! 
on a hunt, not everyone was lucky. Those who were lucky always shared with 
those who did not get anything, Even if one did not go on li hunt, he could 
always go to the good man and ask for anything and get it, 

In the old Indian way of life, the very existence of the people depended 
upon sharing, "What is mine is yours and what is yours is mine," was and Is 
a very real value, One could always depend upon another for whatever lie 
wanted. This was not an intermittent thing, but a constant, daily give and 
take, There were no refrigerators and edible goods were consumed as fait 
as they were brought in— by the lucky ones, 

This dynamic is very much alive today. An Indian with a good job must 
share with helpless relatives. He cannot say no. Jobless relatives will move in 
with an employed relative' and live months at a time and not a word is said, 
School children will buy a candy bar and immediately break it in two at the 
inevitable request of the one standing closest to him, One who doesn't have auto- 
matically turns to one who has and asks. The children learn this from their 
parents from the time they begin to think. The child's current attitude is; I 
don't have. You give to me. And he expects it from the world at largv Erik 
Erikson says that the modern Sioux is a -'compensation neurotic,*' "he receives all 
his sense of security and identity out of the status of one to whom something is 
owed," (Erikson, 10 3) This dynamic, creating excessive dependency and be- 
ginning in childhood reaches its full activity in adulthood, 

OOOD ADVISE 

In the old gioux way of life, the good man and the wise man were the game, 
The two virtues had to go together, As mentioned above, when asked who was 
the ftoml man in the old Indian way of life, the old Indians will always say, M He 
shared with you Whatever you needed and he could always give you good advice " 
When asked what the good advice meant, the old people will say, "No matter how 
big a problem you had or how much trouble yon were in, when you went to him, 
he could always tell you what to do, and he was always right, He was wise, and 
only older men are wise. Every community around the reservation has its older 
men to whom the people go for advice and who, in turn, go to meetings, invited 
or not* to render their advice, Numberless times the writer has attended Indian 
meetings, When things have gone so far and the younger men have had their 
say, an older man will rise and invariably begin with, "Annmngopta po! 
Wiinachchala !" "Listen to me, I am an old mar implying he is wise and there- 
fore credible. The Sioux word Ksa$u, "wise, 51 is a precious one and frequently 
used in regard to good people. Children are constantly ridiculed with the oppo- 
site word ' witko," meaning foolish, The attitude the child develops is in what he 
sees ; it is sufficient to be wise, give advice, but the wise man is never a doer or 
one who carries out action, It is sufficient to talk and not to do. This dyadic is 
develops in the children, but it is not so forceful as the other dynamics, _n the 
white man's world of action, as we shall see, this makes for much talk \nd no 
acfclon^no goals beyond one's self, 

leisure 

The writer recalls vividly the first time, some years ago, that he asked an 
elderly Indian, eighty-six years old, the following question \ "What was the best 
thing the old time Indians had before the coming of the whites?" Without a mo- 
ment f s hesitation, the old man said, "The absence of money. And I'll tell you 
why. The thing that makes you white people work all the time and run around 
all the time without resting, is money, Then you get some money and you want 
more, so you work even harder, ard pretty soon you die when you are still young, 
We are not like that Once we had killed a buffalo* we ate good and we were at 
l>eaee. We had nothing more to do and we could rest, We would sit quiet and 
talk and we were well off. That's all «•* wanted, and that's the best thing 
we had," Since that time, this same answer has come back in different words 
many , times, Once, on his way to an Indian celebration where there would be 
much feasting, the writer picked ii"p an elderly Sioux along the road going 
to the same place. Wholly unsolicited, the old man, nodding his head in the 
direction of the feast, started to talk and said, ''This was the o*st thing that, 
we used to have, Before the white man came, this is all we did, We would kill 
the buffalo and/ then eat and visit as long as the meat was there. We ate good 
80=401 Q—W—pt 4= 15 
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«-,r. ; ;f,: v "' "ft? ! f : *=«'.' ow Sns's' self " 

Br.-W atrophy. This, is p.rottaicollj, (or tlio toy., « now ,!;», ilioTte to mth£ 



INDIVIDUAL AUTONOMY 



. Of all the dynamics of child behavior internalized in the Sioux child this 
dyuomu- of individual autonomy Is the strongest, It mea , this : tlS chn 1 nml^a 

not Sltf 7 , ? Ut Cocr ? ion nor ^sequent punishment HeiJa S 
not compelled, and tlus pertains from his earliest years ' ' 

In the old Indian way of life, before the coming of the whites the Sioux on 
the pla™ lived in constant danger of deatfcHftom the element from in mal" 
and from pernios. One's very survival depended upon himself alone ."toT make h Z 
own decisions. He must not learn to lean on anyone. Consequent v, growing up 
in the relative protection of the camp circle, he was advised, but no cwc**\m 

5^ made mistaliea, he could profit, relatively safely there, from SStto 
and learn how to make right judgments. Ridicule was the on y social eoSroff or 
unacceptable conduct. If he could not learn to make his "otSi dSSilSS in the 
camp circle, then he could not survive out of it, on the hunt or on t^ war path 
Umo^n^l^Jt^ m ^ kQ) ^ ^wini question was askefmS 

the full ^ Pmi$h ^? Ur Child 4 f he dSfl not Qb ^ *°» r ' Among 

the full bloods, the answer was unanimously "No," Then, the people questioned 
would explani that it was sufficient to tell the children and advise them "and If 
after that, they did not conform, it was not the parents fault; they had done all 
they could, It is Up to the child to make up his own mind, 

For the past eight years, the writer has .been superintendent of the largest 
private boarding school for Indians in the United States, Eight years aeo lie 
was puzzled when he experienced the following scene for the first time. A mother 
brought her first trade son into the school office and announced that she was 
taking mm out of school, The superintendent asked for the reason and he was told 
simply, Because he wants to," When the superintendent inquired whether the 
mother wanted him to stay, she hastily assured him that §he did The mother 
when asked why she didn't make him stay, replied, "I can't. He don't want to " 
The mother took home* ■•■ , * 

- B ?. th f c ' nd o£ ihnt first year, the writer experienced a little over one hundred 
identical scenes in his office, all founded on the simple assertion, "He (or she) 
wants to leave," On the school records, over the past eight years, are over 800 
withdrawals with the simple notation, "He wants to go." The average is between 
ICO and 124 a year, The child is advised, but makes his own decision. 

A twelve year old girl contracted Tuberculosis and went to a nearby ganitorium 
for Indians, She was there one month when the parents went to visit her, After 
talking to her awhile, the parents went to the doctor and told him that thev were 
taking her home, The doctor remonstrated and told the parents to make her stay 
They said they couldn't because "she wanted to," Finally, the doctor told them 
that, if they took her home, she would be dead in three months The parents 
said that there was nothing they could do about it, and took her home The girl 
died almost— on the day, three months later. During tim last three months 
the parents saw that the girl was sinking, getting paler and thinner and real?? 
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dying. They urged her to go back to the SanitoHura, but she refused. They knew 
she was dying, but would not coerce her. She had to make her own decision, 

Examples of this dynamic working could be listed indefinitely : A small eighteen 
month old child, toddling around a rough floor with the sharp end of a largo 
scissors in her mouth ; the mother telling her to put it down, but would not take 
it away from her ; a small hoy, eyes red and watering from traeoma, hut the 
parents .won id not take him hack to the doctor because lie was afraid of the doctor 
and would not go back ; children, six, seven and eight years old, living in a tent 
and barefoot in the snow, refusing to go to school (they bad never go: where 
clothing and warmth would be provided, because ''they didn't wan: to": an 
Indian father, urged by a school authority to put his seven yeivr old son in school, 
"Your right, I'll go right home and ask him what he wants to do; "an eight 
year old girl running away from school and telling her parents that the reason 
was, "The teacher sassed me" ; an Indian, mother, being congratulated on having a 
fine eighteen year old son, beaming and responding, " Yes, from the time he was 
horn p I raised him just like an egg, real careful ; I never made him do anything 
he did not want in do," 

This dynamic of individual autonomy, deriving from the Sioux cultural system 
of child rearing, in vibrantly alive today. The child grows up insecure from lack 
of a structured life, 

DYNAMICS OF AMERICAN BEHAVIOR 

Having seen the historical and cultural sources for the dynamics of Sioux 
childhood behavior, we shall examine the dynamics of the dominant A* ^rican 
culture surrounding the Sioux, These dynamics' will he taken from the noted 
authority on American values* Robin Williams (Williams, p. 417). 

(1) Achievement and success; This is in terms of money and secular occupa- 
tional success, deriving from Individual, driving effort It derives from early 
Calvinism and the stress on individual effort as the frontier moved westward. 
The American hero is in the Horatio Aigurs theme that virtue will be rewarded 
by material success. The values of the business man dominate American life, 
Money is the biggest value we have and the white collar is the symbol of success — 
All stemming from individual drive and initiative, 

(2) Activity and work « This is not only as a means to success, but is a value 
iii itself. In America* the drive is to keep movings to be active, to drive ahead, 

(3) Being moral r Americans believe in and strive fo something much higher 
than its actual plane of life. There is in American society a distinction between 
things as they ought to be and as they are, the distinction between ideal and 
model values. The world is seen in moral terms of rifeht or wrong, good or bad/ 

(4) Humanitarian values ; There is a feeling that one ought to help the under- 
dog. This is related to equnlitariauism values and is used frequently by wealthy, 
people as a means to save their consciences, There are 30 mil lion volunteers 
annually for charitable purposes, 

(5) Efficiency and practicality * There is an unremitting drive to achieve better 
techniques for doing things. An "egghead" is one who is impractical and "tech- 
nique" is almost a value in itself. Labor and management are both devoted to 
efficiency and practicality, but for different reasons, Management wants to 
increase production and labor wants to make things easier, 

(C) Progress : The emphasis is on the future. The best is yet to come, not only 
in perfecting man, but in perfecting industry and the "free enterprise system, 

(7) Material nomf ort : There is a constant drive toward more leisure, more 
recreation^ more and better kinds of food, better and more comfortable housing, 
There is a demand for labor saving devices in the home, 

(8) Equality* This means equality of opportunity, not equality of condition. 
There is gross inequality of condition and equality of opportunity is decreasing 
because of the greater stratification of equality of condition. There are deliberate 
efforts to keep minority groups down, viz if negroes, 

(.0) Freedom : There are constant verbal affirmations of the value of freedom, 
which is the most widespread value. There is a laisie^faire demand for economie 
freedom. Much of this is verbal, because, as one groui> calls strongly for freedom 
for itself, it will restrict the freedom of another group, Whai is meant is freedom 
for their own group, the power group. The degree of freedom that one actually 
enjoys depends on where he stands in the social order; for instance, negroes have 
less freedom than anyone, 

(10) External Conformity ! This value pertains despite our individualism, We 
are a nation of joiners of "group individuals." We are largely "outer directed/' 

(11) Science. and Secular Rationality: We like calculable regularity. We are 
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<lorivr^ert!!Hivl'i?',, ,<> ? utlin J th e dynamics of American behavior in order to 
7, 7rz* ™npiex interpenetration* conflict and reformulation nvillfAme apsl\ 

BEHAVIORAL CONSEQUENCES 

thl ™2? 1° n f", y m , * antasy oaly - Confronted with the American dynamic or 
i^ofiSfnlav 'f S ' Strt ! ln f f,,r achievement and mccS "to Srawa 
nn fhi oif™ f J " i " 18 n ,° ewlOf iool basis for his self actualization and forced 
nela him tf fl ff™ ertC , aa f 0 ^* 1041 ' hiH motivational and selective pwce^Jon com- 
■ 1 f r ?, ut £ nly those Parta of the American environment ^^^Ich he can 
Jncoiporate-into his fantasy to enhance his ideal self laap- henre his 4^1 
tons are narrowed to such areas as athletics, rodeon and mastery of an mnN 1 
knows he can outwit a threatening situation by running Tawa? from it w h m, J 
cpnsequtntly Mnfwnted with the un^ittii^SM^ISS 
eight to five drive, be simply withdraws, both physically and In Tfantasv A con 
stant defense mechanism of fantasy identifloation operates ttprM btmnU 
and his reaction to reautyia one of %vithdrawal protect nimseir, 

h,? ?wf 2f *i? ebin m ? WrmiMive environment of hla home and his relatives 
the Dakota child can get anything, another relative has, if they have it to shire 
S| fl W° m «, 00105 e i ely dependent because he doesn't HavfanlSinV 'feing 
always on the receiving end makes a child egocentric and does nitron Ir.,il«l a 
*22. ot f 0Urtt J ,a (Coleman, B8A). Sinue the sun-oundlng dominant wWte 
culture has and ht doesn't have, the natural child impulie is to ask Thb dy- 
namic i« confronted with the American activity and work dynamic for the sake of 

htz '^- 3° S f ' d °£ drfTO (0r ffl0aey - « d Be !« rebuffed Sd rejected lo^ToSS 
has somethmg he needs and doesn't share it - ha feels rejected and "consequent?! 

fo?l f^ feelI ?E° f ao »are engendered toward the domf an! Mlto™ S 
J? p .f a rthtr withdrewaL Added to thin, he hears to this day the just comprint! 
be^inM n A Par * ntS « na P««nt. that their land was taken away from 
he «s nil the more reason for dependence, As Erikaonsaye. he incomparable to a 
"comnoniatjon neurotic." Erikson, 105) A rare, Sioux col ega graduate told die 
wrtiw that it wasn't „„,i. hla junior yenr In college teat hi reSfif if to wort J 
™ D "' °™ h * m a »^M. As he grows older, this dynamic will continue to operate 
and he will depend upon and share with his relatives. As an adult; he cannot 
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say no to relatives when asking for money, even when it means loaning monev 
that should be going to his family and payment of debts. What used to be (befoii 
the white) a virtuous dynamic, now becomes, in the alien ecological area, over 
dependence and prodigality. Furthermore, to the child and adult alike, since 
you won't give to him you are picking on him, and the seeds of paranoia are 
planted early* 

Good Advice ; Although this dynamic does not have the behavioral force in 
children that it does in adults, the attitude is still ineipiently formed in the child 
from observation that talk without action is enough, On the school level, task 
orientation is frequently lacking and an observational position in the world iz 
sufficient and not active participation, 

Individual autonomy : It is this dynamic in which the Sioux child suffers his 
severest behavorial consequences. His first awareness is of his own autonomy 
because he is always asked what he wants to do and makes his own decision. 
His first awareness of a frustration of this drive is the "wasicu anigni kte." 
phrase; hence* from his infancy, the *^ly thwarting to th!^ precious dynamic 
comes from -the environment outside the :>ome. This arouses hostility and it 
will last the rest of his life, "Frustration tends to arouse hostility, When 
someone blocks our efforts, our first reaction is likely to be one of anger 
whether we show it overly or not,* 1 (Coieman f 170) This hostility will be 'tie-' 
pressed, but will always be there, This frustration makes for constant blocking. 
The organism can stand it only so long, then there will be the inevitable acting 
out, which, as the child grows older, happens more and more frequently, (In 
South Dakota, although the Dakota*s are only a fraction of the state population, 
60% of the inmates in the state penitentiary are Indians,) Where drinking 
ocouirs, bouts of fighting and killing are common place, This individual autonomy 
drives -the child mostly to self gratification 'because there are no real objects 
of identification for self actualization. It results in ego atrophy and further 
withdrawal. 

Confronted with the white American dynamic of freedom for one's own group 
and racial superiority, this only increases the hostility and frustration. Because 
of their historical background, the Sioux are the most proud of all the plains 
Indians, Their fierce pride remains today and they are deeply convinced that 
they are better than anyone else, (A middle aged Sioux in a mental institution, 
eonstmtly and loudly insisted that he was not an Indian nor a white person; 
hJi was a Swum.) Perceiving the white superiority attitude, they resent it greatly, 
and this increases the mounting frustration and hostility reflected in the behavior 
of the children, From childhood, they begin to turn inward, defensive and hostile. 

Leisure : Next to the consequences of the clash between individual autonomy 
and American white drive for gain, the most jarring confrontation of dynamics 
occurs when the Dakota dynamic of leisure meets, with the white American 
achievement and success drive, coupled with the dynamics of science and secular 
rationality and the dynamic of progress, The Dakota world view is cyclical. One 
adjusts to the seasons ; when it's hot, one tries to lemain cool and fed, etc. The 
white American dynamic of life is linear progress, looking to the future and 
improving all the tii^e. The small Sioux child looks only to cyclical adjustment- 
It is peaceful and as the writer has been told many times, "we don't worry about 
tomorrow," Confronted with school and its regular hours, this strikes a jarring 
note in the Sioux child. Fear of the larger hostile white environment compels him 
to so, but the daily regularity induces a stress in his formerly peaceful adjust- 
ment to his cyclical existence. Competition is introduced in school for values in 
which he is not interested and he withdraws even more, Later in his high school 
years, he learns from the school the necessity of summer work, This is a 
dynamic forced upon him, which he reject h frequently and feels guilty because 
he thinks others think of him as a "bum,'' He is compelled to withdraw even 
morrand his. fantasy identification increases, and self actualization is blocked, 
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Behavioral Consequences on Conpbontation 



Dakota Dynamics 

Physical bravery in work 
and war 



White-Amesigan 

DfNAMIGS 

Achievement and success 



Generosi^ 



Good advice 
Individual autonomy 

Leisure • 



Fantasy identification 
Withdrawal 
Perceptual narrowness 
Defense orientation 
Denial of reality \ 



Bxceeslve dependency 
Egocentric 

Compensation neurosis 
Rejection and hostility 
Frustration 
Prodigality 
Paranoia 

No task orientation 
Passive, not active 



Frustration 
Hostility 
Defensive 
Acting out 



Activity and work for 
gain achievement / by 
personal effort i 



Efficient and practicality 



Racial superiority 
Group taiperiority 
Money achievement 



Activity and work for 
itself 

Science and secular ra- 

tloaali^r 
Progress for itself 

Stress from unwilling 

conformity 
Guilt 

Fantasy identification 
No self actualization 
Ego atrophy 

iUMMASY AND CONCLUSION 

Erik Brikscn, speaking of the Sious, states that he found among them a "cul- 
tural patiiology v , . for the most part in the form of general apathy and an in- 
tangible mass resistance against any further and more final impact of white 
standards on the Indian conscience." (Erikson, 115) 

.- James Coleman writes' "Although the psychoanalytic concept of stages of 
libidinai organisation is by no means universally accepted, it does serve to em- 
phasize tile possible effects of early frustrations on later personality development. 
In general, all conditions that foster insecurity, self -de valuation, instability, 
and undesirable value attitudes will predispose the child to the development of 
later ^yehopathoiogy," (Coleman 126a) The white child receives his dynamics 
from his parents and finds in the ecological area means germane to the fulfill- 
ment of this dynamics and or self actualization. The Dakota child receives his 
dynamics from his parents and is thrust into the same ecological area, where, in- 
stead of finding means germane to his dynamics, finds everything hostile to 
thwart them. One of the greatest contributions of psychoanalytic theory is the 
importance and influence of childhood dynamics* From the first "waeieu anigni 
kte," the Sioux child begins frustrated and hostile and is crippled psychologteaify 
the rest of his life as this frustration receives greater reinforcement at each 
stage of development. 

Saul writes, " » , . t there is probably no impairment, frustration, conflict or 
Motion of any kind which does not result in hostility as' a reaction." (Saul, 109) 
It is no wonder that Public Health Doctors have stated that the number one 



health problem among the Dakota's today is that of mental health, Coleman 
writes: . , as those primitive societies are progressively exposed to Western 
civilisation, the rate of mental illness, particularly schizophrenia, increases until 
such group differences are all hut obliterated." (Ooeman, 256 A) 

We have seen the unhealthy social impasse in which the Dakota child begins 
and lives his life, From within his home, he receives dynamics, Once he sets foot 
outside his home, the stronger dynamics of the dominant culture drive him back 
within himself. 

Hie dynamic of male occupational identification, physical bravery in work 
and war, confronted with the White-Ameriean, sun up to sun down, unrelenting 
drive toward achievement and success in making more and more money, drives 
him back into a fantasy identification, makes him withdraw, makes him defense 
oriented, and, driven to ever narrowing perceptions, leans him toward a denial 
of reality, 

Hie dynamics of generosity, confronted with the White-American dog eat 
dog drive toward money* again makes him withdraw into excessive dependency, 
egocentric! sm, compensation neurosis, rejection and hostility, frustration, par' 
enpia. and prodigality, 

His dynamic of good advice, confronted with White-American efficiency and 
practicality, removes task orientation and makes for a passive and not active 
participation in reality, 

His dynamic of individual autonomy confronted with the Whit^ American 
racial and group superiority and money achievement dynamic, frustrates him, 
makes him hostile and defensive^ and since the organism can tolerate stress only 
so long, leads to inevitable acting out 

His dynamic of leisure and cyclical adjustment, confronted with the com= 
petitive, activity and work for itself dynamic, joined with the progress (linear) 
for itself drives him unwillingly, conforms to the stress of school, but withdraws 
as soon as poss!bl©i Drop out rate Is 50% greater than national average* The 
Indian feels guilty, resorts to fantasy identification, feels no self actualization 
and suffers ego atrophy. 

In the overall picture, regarding healthy task oriented participation, as one 
end of the continuoum and schizophrenia as the other end* one can see the Dakota 
child is forced to withdraw more and more and is increasingly pushed to the 
sinister end. He learns to live with it and function, but more and more in recent 
years has been pushed beyond the tolerance point 

These behavioral consequences are one of the great American tragedies, because 
these children are American too. They came by their dynamics sincerely, and 
have no place to practice them to come to full self fulfillment 
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OGMLA SI OUX MODEL RK SLKVAT ION jj^R^I 



Education 



The school system en the Viud Ridge Reservation has failed to 
prepare the Oglala Sioux either for life as a middle class American 
citizen or as an Indian. Am alien institution imposed on the reser- 
vation population, it is resisted by the children and v.he parents 
vho have no control over i-;s operation. This resistance is reflected 
in high dropout rates, low test scores t -.nd lack of student partici- 
pation in the classroom. The traditional methods of teaching, based 
on the assumption that pupils will compete to please Che teacher, are 
foreign to the Sioux child's upbringing which fosters cooperation 
and conformity to the values of peers, rather than adults. The omis- 
sion of Indian heritage and culture from most of the curriculum, 
and the ignorance of and insensitivity to Sioux traditions and values 
on the part of many of the teachers makes the teaching irrelevant to 
the students* lives and deprives them of the knowledge and pride neces- 
sary for developing their own identities. The consolidation of schools 
and the inadequate transportation system have further removed the 
schools from the r immunity and forced many students, particularly those 
in high school, to leave their families to obtain an education, thus 
contributing to the high (G0%) dropout rate. The BIA school system 
also suffers from inadequacies common to many other school sys terns i 
inadequate staff, particularly on the high school level, overcrowded 
facilities and outdated materials. 



Recommen da t ions 



For any school system to succeed, it must give its students a 
sense of their own identity mid it must work with, rather than 
against, their value system and culture. 

Education at Pine. Ridge s\ould become an inst rument r*f the Pine 
Ridge community and the Oglala Sioux,- not an institution imposed 
from the outside. The most effective means of allowing the Indians 
the opportunity to shape their own schools is through financial 
control of the educational system. Tuition checks issued to 
Oglala Sioux which could only be used by the Oglala Sioux to pur- 
chase educational services would be one device by which this could 
be accomplished. In effect, this system would force.all schools 
on the Reservation to compete for students by tailoring their 
teaching to Indian needs and desires, and might also encourage 
experimental private schools to be founded on the Reservation; 
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Mew "free day" teaching methods whore children choose among 
a variety of materials designed to stimulate ' learning and the 
teacher acts as helper instead of disciplinarian, lecturer, 
and examiner, should be substituted for conditional approaches. 

Materials and curriculum should give the Oglala Sioux a sense 
of pride an their own heritage as well as expose them to the 
common ways of American life. All teachers should be trained 
in Sioux history and values as well as in new educational 
techniques. A program of on-going, inservice training for 
teachers should be implemented which will ensure flexibility 
of teaching response. 

Intensive counseling and special. acculturation courses should 
be provided, particularly in secondary school, to help the 
Oglala Sioux resolve the conflicts involved in being an Indian 
in a white man f s, culture. 

Dispersal of physical facilities to permit easier community 
access to schools, and community identification With the school 
system and teachors should be undertaken. School facilities 
might Llicn also function as adult education and community recrea- 
tion centers. Many of thes^ facilities could take the form of 
cottage schools, with many , grades in one classroom and teachers 
transported .by helicopter or some equally flexible mode of all- 
weather transportation. 



Next S teps 



Methods of instituting a tuition grant should be. formulated 
and the community educated in the use of the new system, as 
well as for participation in school board elections. 

To increase the flexibility of its school system and-onco age 
innovation, BIA should investigate the feasibility of turning 
its schools over to private industry. 

The proposal for a demonstration school at Loncman to involve 
parents in running the. school should be implemented. 

The ''free day" approach should be adopted at one school on a 
pilot basic. 

A materials center with a staff to prepare materials on Sioux 
culture and history and to develop courses in acculturation 
should be instituted. 
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Indian history and culture should replace much of the standard 
curriculum and acculturation courses offered front the fifth 
grade on'. 

Hecause of the Sioux's intense enjoyment of team sports, these 
should be emphasised , particularly in high school, as a deterrent 
to dropping o'ut. 

Teachers should be hired to reduce class si^c in high school and 
to teach Indian culture, and all teachers should he given some 
training in Indian traditions and new teaching methods. 

A counseling and scholarship program to encourage the Oglala Sioux 
to teach on the' reservation should be instituted. 

Cottage schools should be built in outlying districts and a 
detailed cost-benefit analysis of a completely decentralized plan 
for school facilities, including the costs of alternative trans- 
portation systems, should be undertaken.- 

The NYC Program, which presently tends to encourage students to 
drop out of school, should be changed so as to reword students 
who s'cay in school and who improve their grades. 
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EDUCATIO N 

Introduction 

In the past, the Arnerioaai public school system has "been the traditional 
institution of cultural assimilation, "Amoricaniz ing, " through their children, 
the now immigrant groups flowing into the cities. The Indian experts of 
the federal Government assumed that the federal schools, on- and off-reservation, 
would perform that same function and prepare the Indian for eventual self- 
sufficiency. However, unlike the neighborhood school -which provided the 
urban imrr.icrant his assimilative experience, the reservation schools were 
set up to make white men of Indian children by removing them from their 
parents* homes and their Indian culture. In some eases, these children 
v/ore dragged from their homes to be sent to boarding schools, and some 
died in the alien environment. Following the t'eriam Survey of the Indian 
Service in 1928 and the Indian Reorganization Act in 1934, the federal 
government changed its policy and attempted to fit Indian education to 
Indian needs. The schools were to give students an appreciation of their 
own tribal heritage and community organization, to teach the Indian children, 
through participation in school and cortnunity Government to be cone construc- 
tive citi?ens, to show them how to work v/ith the natural resources of their 
reservation to improve their ntandard of living, to give them the vocational 
skills needed to earn a living on or off the reservation and to aid them 
in achieving some mastery over their environment. But, despite this expressed 

/ ■ 
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idealism, the adult s on the Pina Ridge Reservation arc percent imedpl eyed 
with an average inco:ne of only SI, 600 pur. year. Those over ?o have compl'oted 
a median of 8.8 year* of schooling compared to 10. 9. for tha U.?3« white 
population* Only about 20 paroont have completed high scheol villi 4«2 
percent attending college and only 1*3 percent graduating. They ure entirely 
dependent on the federal governmcv. t , and while resenting that dependency, 
their greatest fear is a- "withdrawal of federal support. The schools have 
a drop-out rate 50 percent greater than the national average with moat 
leaving as noon an they legally enn, after t^ eight grade. Pro;.? the si/xtb 
grade on, Indian students fall steadily further behind their white counter- 
parts in standardised achievement tests. There in little emphasis on. 'Indian 
art or legend in .thit schools and the American History course is standard 
for all South Dakota with little special emphasis on Indian contributions 
or history. Juvenile delinquency is widespread on trie Reservation, and 
feelings of pov.'crlessncss and external influence', depression .and alienation 
are felt by Oglala Sioux teenngors far in excess of white children their 
same ago. Thus, despite the expressed ideals of the Federal Indian Service, 
the Pine Ridge educational system is a failure even by the Service' r ; ov:n 
standard!;. While it would be unrealistic and unfair to blame the Indians" 
lack of achievement on the school system alone, the totality of this failure 
suggests that it is not probably the result of lack of commitment or efficiency 
on the part of the BIA staff, some of whan have spent their liven teaching 
on' the Reservation, but more fundamentally of the educational process and 
cystow itself. 
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Probl em Done r ipt i on 

The imp ort.ir.ee of the educational system to the future development of the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, and its people in uadorr.oorod by the fact that ever 
half (54 

percent) of the population Is 19 year:.; of age or younger* Tne 
, moat recent population estimate indicates there are approximately 4»000 
children on the Reservation between the ages of five and nineteen, 

There are a number of different school systems on the- Pine Ridge Reservation: 
the federal schools, day schools and on-and off-reservation boarding schools 
attalnis'tarcd by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; the Mission schools sponsored 
by the Catholic Church; the public schools operated by several South Dakota 
counties-, and several Ho ads tart clasip.es sponsored by the Tribal Office of 
Economic Development. 

1. BIA operates six day schools in Oglala, Kyle, Allen, Porcupi ri , Itandcrson 
and Hanhlee coMmunitics, each of which has kindergarten through eighth 
grade students; an el onentary and secondary school (Ogl&la Corriir.unity 
School) located in Tine Ridge vri'ih both day and hoarding studontr,; 

and a nwnbor of off-reservation boarding schools. 

2. The Catholic mission operates an elementary d?iy school in Porcupine, 
and an elementary and secondary school with day and boarding students 
at the Holy Hoaary Mission, four miles north of Pine Ridge. 

3. Shannon County Independent Schc v l District //I operates three public 
schools, kindergarten through eighth grade, in Pine Ridge, Uatesland, 
and Rockyford^ 

4« Bennett County operator; public schools, three of which have significant 
Indian enrollment. 
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3» Kasshakau^h County h^o v. public school in "inbU:.. 

6. The Office of Economic Itavel orient of -the Oclala Bios;: Tribe operates 
tcji HGAfls+tvi closes in Kyis, l/wblec, ' A3 Jon, random 0:1 , Hounded Kir-c, 
Pire lUc^.v (two classes), R*d .Shirt Table, nnd Ofl.ilh (two clftsssen), 

The federal govcrntircut rcii.-bursas county and r.iisr.ion schools for 

Indian children ctlcnriins their tr.hooln. 

Kiiro).lr./ .nt 

Within the federal school system, enrollment in the dr-.y schools 01* r the 

pant ton years hss increased 37 percent. An the population of the town of 

Pino Rid-e lw,f. increased considerably in the sains period, it mitfit be 

exacted th;:t 0C3 arrolliwnt would hc.ve increased more than 37 percent, 

but this is not the case. n ho ocs lncvor .. 0 j R ori1 ai 

1 31 percent over the same 

period, ihdiftfitins tfcst the other two systems (public ami mission) in Pine 
Ridtfi; have absorbed rsuch of the increased Pine Ridge population. Table I 
indicates; the onrollis&nt in the various school systems in 1967 . 

Percentage distribution anong the four maier on~rcscrv*tion aehool systems 
is as follows: federal — C/\ percent, minis ion — 16* percent, public schools 

— 15 percent, and IkwUrtart — five percent. 

Students whoso families live n*i or very near the Reservation, but attend 
off-rcscrvation school:; are enrolled an follow::: federal boarding schools 

— 103, specirl schools (for the blind, crippled, etc.) — 17, noar-RenarvrV- 
tion public schools —■ 36S, and colleges and universities — 67. 
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Tabic I: 0 ; i ~ Rc i\ o r v a t i o n gn r o 1 1 w ^: n 1 1 hy ? y » e <> n c I n fl 1 v I fl u * 1 S c K o o lr. 

Allan Dny School 121 - 121 

Litilo Wound JJp.y School (Kyle) 255 - 255 

I,oneiaf.n Day School (Ovinia) 119 - ' 119 

Kandcraon Pay School 2/»9 - 249 

Porcupine Day School 193 - 1?3 

V.'nnblto Day School 195 - 195 

Oclfcla Cowfiunity School - Elenan-Ury 392 265 637 

Oclala CorruAmity School - Scicortfary 201 236 437 

Sub-tot:'.! l'/25 /|8l 220-j 

H cadr.tart Sub-total 179 - 179 

Public pel too la 
Bonnstt County; 

lionncti County Fi£rb Rchool3 12 - 12 

Kartin Coi.:-io:i School. 3)1 strict //2 106 - lOo 

Cordon School Dicxrict 1 24 2/, 

V.'rj h ifca: i^l 1 C oun ty : 

KanUec Public School 8 - 8 - 
Shannon County; 

Fine Rid^o Public School 281 - 281 

Hockyford Public School 16 - 16 

31itcr.lf.ud Public School _79 ' - V7g 

Sub-total 526 526 

Mission Sc hools . 

Holy Roirery Kiusion 250 245 495 

Our l.adv of Louritloy 6*9 - 69 

Sub-tot;?.l 319 245 564 

GRA11O TOTAL 2749 726 3f?5 
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The following map shows total cchool-afla population .'-istribution by 
district and the location of on-rcscrvati on schools It should be noted 



school 



that while the Hnkpc?n ni District contains only 28 percent of the: 
a£e population, 53 percent of the children enrolled in reservation nchoola 
attend school in vht>. Wakpamni District. 

Consolidnti. on 

In line with the rationale that only larger schools often at come distance fr- 
^ child's home can provide quality education on an efficient, economic 
basis, Tine Ridge Reservation has concolidp.tcd its schools; In 1947, 
"there were fourteen federal schools with an enrollment of 1,6/|2; today, 
there fins seven federal schools to serve 2,226 students. Present plans 
within the Reservation's educational coa'r.unity include further consolidation 
of schools. Such consolidation further separates children from their parentn 
and rnalres parental and community involvement in school affairs more difficult. 

Adult E ducation 

The Oglnla Sioux Tribe's Office of Bconomic Development gives courses in 
home management, home nursing and first-aid courses, VISTA volunteers ' 
and Community Dave] orient aidcu work with adults to help them identify and 
solve community problems. The B1A Land Operations staff and the Agricultural 
Ext en oion Service teach farming and ranching techniques, Rxtemsion courses 
by .several colleges have also been offered in Pine I.'idgo, 

S t u do n t Ae h i e vc r.e n t 

Comparisons of the educational attainment of the O^lala Siouv with that 
of the nation as a whole chew that Calais Sioux students achieve less well 
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than othera, that they are older than their cratfe counterpart's r.lrowhcre, 
and they drop out of school at a higher rate end earlier ii» hirfi school 
than other students. 

Comparing Reservation etude nt performance on ntandnrd achievement tenia 
with the national norms for thoue tests, 0~]ala Sioux studentu fall consi- 
derably below the norm in grades 1-3, eqasl or excel the norm in grade k 
4-5, and fall bslovj it fror,i the sixth £?rade on. Table II she,;;*, that in 
1967,. for example, 59 percent c-f the fourth grader r. in lilA ele:.i-:ii b'.ry schooln 
Gcoj'od above average en the California Achievement Tent. In the r.-w.e year, 
however, only 30 percent of ths eighth gmdern exceeded the national norm. 

Tab 1 e II; C off na r i s on _ _o_f P i n a R 1 d fya . Re :; ft r v ati on 111 A I fleraentgiry 
School Student CA? Scorer; ( Total Ifoiter.vT tfi th 
National Ho rm, by Grade, lpZci, arTtT'lfoV 



Percentage c-f Student Scorer, in 



Grade 








Fourth 




47 




Fifth 


67 


^3 


53 


Sixth 


33 


30 


23 


Seventh 


51 


36 


45 


Eighth 


43 


34 


30 



Stnde n t : ; do n ot pe r for u e;; 1 >a 1 ] y - v:e 11 on 1 1 >e t h re c so c t i o ' • c of tha Cal i f or n i a 
Achievement 'font - - Reading (vocabulary an;', comprehension), Arilhitotic 
(reasoning one! funda'.ionialtOi ««d hanging? Arts (uechnnics of English and 
spelling). 'JV.blc* III show?: that in the majority of castes,' reservation 
students ?n the BTA nchool r.yRtoa do relatively poorly on the reading section 
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and relatively well on language arte, as compared to the total battery 
scores. 







Uoctions 


of ?tict and To- 


Lai Battery, 














Language 


Total 


Yrs Ahead (+) 


Grade 


Actual 


Reading 


Arithmetic 


Arts 


Battery 


Yrs Behind(-) 


Fourth 


4.2 


4.0 


4.3 


4.3 


4.2 


0.0 


Fifth 


5-2 


4-9 


5.4 


5.4 


5.3 


+0.1 


Sixth 


6.2 


5.5 


5.6 


5.7 


5.7 


-0.5 


Seventh 


7.2 


6.5 


5.8 


7.3 


6.8 


-0.4 


Eighth 


8.2 


7.0 


7.3 


7.6 


7.2 


-1.0 



The fact that children in the 8*2 grade are reading at the level of beginning 
seventh graders nationally has great significance in terms of their ability 
to porfonn well in other subject*;. 

Tables II and III describe achievement for elementary school students in 
the BIA Reservation schools. High school student achievement tent ncorec 
show that students fall further behind the national norr.13 for their grades 
the further thuy proves in school Table IV shovrs that arithenetic replaces 
reading an the area of greatest deficiency, though reading achievement is' 
still significantly bclov/ the national average. 



Tabl e IV; Oglft l a _C cav.ij nj, t y School ?! i nt h-Ti/ol f t h Grade CAT Grade 

Attainment for Sections of Toflt and Total .tottery, 1967 



Language Total Yearn 
Grade Actual Reading Arithme tic Arts Battery Behin d 



Ninth '9.6 8.4 

Tenth 10.6 9.4 

Eleventh 11.6 8.8 

Twelfth 12.6 11.2 



8.6 9.2 8,7 0.9 

8.6 10.7 9.6 1.0 

8.6 11.4 9.6 2.0 

10.4 12.6 11.4 1.2 
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Tho fact that Indian achievement on ctamiardifcccl tests falls off after 
the fourth grade and that the test scores arc significantly better in tho 
more mechanical arcar, of langaiga art;; than in reading indicates that tiie 
federal ■ oohools, while successful in teaching tho Indiana rote learning, 
have somewhat less success in giving them an understanding of the funda- 
mental reasoning processes and verljRl ability necessary to continuing 
education. The falling off in rath achievement as the curriculum mover, 
from memorization of multiplication tables to a more fundamental understanding 
of mathematical processes also supports this assessment although come 
of this decline can be explained by the fact that math is an elective in 
tho upper grades. 

? ia n gu a j;c I)g f j c i o n cy 

Studies have also shewn that many Indians, particularly those from outlying 
areas, finish the eighth grade without the fluency in English ncccswary for 
high school work, although the language for instruction in all grades of 
all schools is English, not the Lakota Sioux dialect. Thus, through tlmir 
school years, children often cannot even understand what the teacher is 
saying, much less master reading and mathematics. The breakdown in language 
spoken in the home, according to a recent Public Health Service survey, 
is as follows: English only, 33.1 percent; mostly Knglish, 9.3 percent; 
English and hafcota equally, 43.4 percent; mostly Lnkotn, 9,2 percent; and 
Lakota only, 4.9 percent, According to these figures over half, 57.5 percent, 
of the households uao the lakotn dialect at home at 1 cent some of the tine. 
Ac fluency and use of Hngliah is loohod on an a valuable accomplishment 
on the Hn», Ridge Reservation, it would appear that the use of English in 
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the ho:.ie h is overstated in "these slat i sties; too, the mere fact of speaking 
English does not indicate fluency or an extensive vocabulary. It can bo 
Burmined that as many o.r. half the children hnvc a poor comprehension of 
English 'when they come to school* Although the school cyntcm runs remedial 
programs including a "make-up" grade to compensate for the language defi- 
ciency, these programs are inadequate, lleadstart classes, which could be 
particularly helpful to the children in learning English, reach only one 
out of four eligible children. Few of the teachers have been instructed 
in teaching English as a second language, a teaching technique v.'hieh has 
been shown to be more effective thqn the traditional remedial approach. 
Thus, the children carry this disability with them through the elementary 
grades into high school v/horo, uniblc to understand the work and isolated 
from their fellow students, they drop out. 

Drop Outs 

Compared to the 23 percent national drop-out rate aisong rural youth, the, 
drop-out rate among Oglala .Sioux is approximately 60 percent. Hot only 
do more Oglala Siouvc drop out than others, but they drop out much earlier 
than do non-Indianc, Under state lav.*, they may drop out either at the end 
of eighth grade or upon reaching ago 16', whichever comes first. More non- 
Indians drop out in the twelfth grade than in the ninth, whereas few Indians 
drop out in the twelfth grade p. a compared to the ninth grade. }'or example, 
a study made recently of the drop-out population -of South Dakota showed that 
59 percent of all. Indian drop outs occur during the first year of high 
school, whereas only 20 percent of non-Indian drop outs occur that early. 
The varying class siivon at OglaJ.a Community High Sohoai (CCJI3) in March 19^7 
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dcmojwtratc the sharpness of this drop-out rate: ninth cre.de, 103; tenth 
grade, 72; eleventh pradc, /«7; twelfth grado, }'(. 

Adolescence in a difficult period for all youth, but for the Oglaln Siousc, 
straddling two cultures, adolescence is oven more so — the .Identity crisis 
is an. vr.lcnse end debilitating experience. Thin period also coincides with 
the begim'i:.^ oi school which for many student is means leaving home 

and coins to bonrd.ne school, Tlio day school graduate, a neophyte in the 
boarding situation, is often subject to mistreatment by veteran boarding 
students. Kany leave because they cannot fit in with student groups at 
the school while other:;, in order to win the group's acceptance, turn to 
acts of daring and delinquency; -these brine them into conflict with school 
authorities and may eventually cause their expulsion Size of claic in 
hifih f.chool increases dramatically: the average eighth cradc cla.'». ' -Jon 
size in the day school is eevontecnj excluding Lor.ewan, the average eighth 
graCe class siac in the other five Jay schools is thirteen, OCU ninth grade 
classes are almost three tines this, number — /Uurty-five. 

At the name time, classroom facilities are eve-, loss adequate th«n in the 
day schools where overcrowding averages seven; in high school, the average 
overcrowding is ton. 

The teacher aide, part of whose job is to "help bridge the cultural gap, 

is not included in the hi eh school pro^rau. Thus, the cultural shock 

involved in leaving home and a srr.all rural school for m impersonal boarding 

school is compounded by a threefold increase in class size and the lack 

of a cultural intermediary; and ihiu at the very time the situdesvt rcost need heir-. 
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il problems. The Indians who leave are as much 
pushed out by the oyfttem as they nrc drop outs on their o\m initiative. 

Facilities and Tr.a nsnqrt ati on 

Ad indicated above, the school facilities /are seriously inadequate. Six 
of the seven BIA elementary day schools on the Reservation are overcrowded. 
Four of the seven; Loncman, Kyle, Porcupine, and Wanblcc; arc seriously 
overcrowded . In each of these schools, each classroom has from five to ten 
more students in it than the number for which is was designed. The rooms 
used in some cases wore not desired as classrooms; at Loncman, the stage 
in used as a classroom, in Kyle the fining hall, and in Porcupine the 
Bureau uses two nearby tribal buildings for makeshift classrooms. 

OCS Elementary School has better facilities than the day schools in the 
districts. Only six of the 21 classes have more students than they should 
have, and the average overcrowding in these rooms it; only three students, 

OCS High School classrooms, on the contrary, arc seriously overcrowded: 
of 17 regular classrooms, only one is at capacity, the remainder having 
from three to 23 more students than they should have* The average over- 
crowding is ten students. In the federal system alone, the schools arc 
operating 33 percent over capacity. 

In addition, the schools are divided into the traditional box-like class 
spaces which cannot be rearranged, a design which makes the introduction 
of modern techniques such as team teaching and ungraded classes difficult. 
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The roost ooriotir - 1 ..c»c-ncy in school facilities ir- four/i in the CCS 
donnitoricra. r i;.vrc is one building for fcirls of ell a^s (l-12) vilh 
four to fifteen student" io a room. Tlx boys dornitory is t creed n 
barracks by local st*ff wills rll the boyc hoiiHcd ir. p. feu very lar-o 
rooms. All students sloop in double decker bur.fcs, ur.d there if; no r;;eci«.0 
equipment for younger children. 

In addition to inadequate facilities at school, Incii,\:i children nil 
too often cannot even reach the no schools because of impassible roads. 
Kol boins ablr to cot to school in bad v.-cathor is one of ihn r.v.ior 
problems in education at Pinn l?ld c ^c -~ roads into the i:\ovc isolate par I a of 
the Reservation are impassible to school buses for ton s.any d*yc during 
the winter. In 1967, for outvie, BIA sc-hool :d;terKlance duri:: k r one 
winter rcor.lh ftoowjd thr.t sons Gt\v2orttfi rlicl not £ct to school at all 
during that month, and others i.usscJ c-s much as throe of the four t:c.c):s 
of the study, 
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In one four-week period, 2,16? pupil days wore r.;ii;;;od citiply becsus-:- the 
children could not get to cchool. 

Thus, students and teachers, while coping v;i th uany other problems, must 
try to work in overcrowded, inflexible and generally inadequate cl&osroons 
and endure long absences from school bccaui-.c of impassible roads. 

Teaching Staff 

Not- only are many Indians fror, 1 . the ninth grade on, if not before, thrown 
into the alien environment of a boarding school, they raust also learn and 
accept direction froa teachers v^ho are for the most part non-Intl.ian with 
no prior experience teaching Indians nor special training for such teaching 
At the Oglala Corammity School (OCS) there are two O^lr.la Sioux teachers, 
four Indians fro.n other tribes and 41 non-Indiana. In the day schools in 
the MA system, there are four Ofjlala Sioux teachers, four Indians from 
other tribes and 46 non-Indians* Tims', only six percent of the teaching 
staff are O^lala Sioux. The BlA requirement that all peritenon t teachers 
be college graduates effectively eliminates most O&lala Sioux and other 
Indians from consideration for teaching positions. (EIA has hired, on a 
temporary bafcXG, five Title I program teachers without 0 )JA or B3.) 
According to the latest figure, only 1.3 percent of the adults on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation have £radu?.tsd from college. It is clear that the 
longer an O3I0I& Gioux, student stays in college, the less interest he has 
in returning to the Reservation. 

The inherent difficulties of attracting &ood teachers, Indian or non-Indian 
to the isolation of the Reservation are coMpoundnd by noncompetitive sulari 

i 

! 
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and tho 1JIA rnqiiiros.vsnt that 1hey le?.eh j.-oar roinir with or.lv limited ci?.«ca- 

/ 

tioroil leave. The r.£<loric:u ;cre not coihpM i live with those of large cities 

where most of the teacher;*, versed in tar. rev; teach i.n~ methods am wor5:in~ f 

nor even with the South Dakota rural. schools. 1)1 A teachers p. tart at 

a month if they have a Bachelors fcgrcc,' but no experience. Shannon County 

public school teachers start almost 26 percent higher at C57S ft month. 

The s,?me teachers in the? Km Vraneisco school system would start at S6/*3 

a month. In tho school yews 196^-C5 through 1966-67, nearly half, 51 

out of 103, left the BIA school Ryutts, Many to takv oUicr jobs, both tcachin 

and non teaching off the Koscrvation. Thu::- , many teacherc do not remain 

lon^ enough to develop undo rat and inG of 0^1 al a Sioux life and culture. 

Teacher;; are not only underpaid, but overloaded, particularly in high 
schools irhcra tho ninth grade c leases contain y) students. Tiierc it; only 
one professional staff counselor in each of the tv:o dormitories at 003 
with the othnr ataff subprofesr.;ior;-ds recruited froa the local population. 
The staff-student ratio in the dormitories at even peak staff tine is 
approximately 1 to 30 — an inadequate ratio under any circumstances, but 
particularly inadequate in a boarding school where the staff are surrogate 
parents. 

To moke effective teaching even more difficult, most of tho non-Ojlala 
Sioux teachers have little f similarity with O^lala Sioux tradition, values, 
or culture Vjforc they arrive on the .Reservation, Once there, tho school 
system oaken little effort to help t'hsn understand the people they are to 
teach. Although special training courr.es in teaching reading or working 
with "disadvantaged" youth in ceneral have boon offered to teachern froa 
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tho public* federal and miccio/i ichooU;^ couruec in Indian art, hictwy, 
and cultu: re not rtandnrd for ncu teachers. Nor do federal schools make 
any apeci?. 1 of fori \ i:orh with the nev: teacher a as thc,y adjunt to teaching 
in a cult: i foreign to their own. Thus, uout toachcro enter ihe clntsuroc:j 
totally oil' of touch Willi Die livoo cf their students, and with very little 
life experience relevant to theirs, l.'iih both teachers and students .equally 
handicapped by their iencranac of each other 'u tac&greuiid, tho mutual under- 
standing and respect nccci^jary for cla^rvcan lcr.j-ninf; ir. very difficult 
to achi' -e, Jfr 

The only pro^ratr, to help te'-chcr:; xerk with their students in the introduc- 
tion of tirr.c-J.: aides into the cI^stt-ookih cf the clcraCirU-ry schools. Th^n 
pro£i'CB: B he'. .'£::.':; r, can hichf ire , with, "the toucher relying on the aide ar; 
a cultural interpreter rather than nakinr; the effort to ccmmiinir.atc directly 
with the children. It is also likely th;H n-my of thore selected arc, in 
effect, white Cjlala Sioux out of touch with their own people. 

Often, the usual rewards of clftauroam teaching, that of successful coinmuni- 
cation reflected, in o3 .•■:: , .r.roo;,i discussion, tests, and ejid-of- the -year grade ti f 
are d o r i e d many Kc s e r v. t i <u i teachers v ;h c> r -a 1 ;; :a airly on v: o r d s to tench 
in a nonverbal culture. Kany of the fitucWitsi arc undo rach levers; they often 
seem not to under stane '.\±at they are bair.^ taught, fail on teste, ar.d shun 
classroom discussion ar T rl recitation. U'ho jteaehcrrj' cxporsurc" to what they 
interpret ss' failure by students, rot only lot re re their morale, but eventually 
causes thr-rr. to oxpoci failure. Research hr.s shown that this; expectation 
of failure is an occupation**.! hazard of teacher:: v;ho work with low JJoei.o- , 
economic crr.LVr, fti'.d t};a.t sush e:;p-?ct ! -tie:i ir. a f.clf-fulf ill in£ prophecy. 
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Experiment* have demonstrated that if a teacher" expects children to do badly, 
they do, and conversely, if who expects them to do mil, they do; in effect, 
hor effort in geared to her am expectation.'!, Ho attempt in icado to wo:-]: 
out this problem with the teachers on the Hcsorvation aiid thus the cycle 
continues unbroken. 

The isolation of the Reservation alro Maker, it difficult for teaehrire to 
keep up with new movements in the field of education, just at a tins when 
fundamental theories of learning and the technology of "education arc under- 
going great chenge, and experimental schools arc mushrooming to test new 
ideas. 

Parental Invol veme nt and Commun ity Control 

Not only arc most toaohero and students separated from each other by unfamili- 
arity with each other's life and culture, hut the school system is the arm 
of an alien authority and removed from parental and community control. 
The BIA school System was originally conceived as a mechanism to take children 
away from parental control and influence. Even today, the Hurcau continues! 
to use the boarding school as a solution to the problem of what to do with 
the child who cones from a problem homo. Either with or without the parents' 
agreement, the Tribal Court will send children .to boarding schools on the 
recommendation of BIA or the county social service staffs. Thus, unlike 
most American public school syytows which arc designed as instruments of 
parental and community will, the BIA schools were originally conceived as 
substitutes for, and rivals to, parental authority and, in some circumstances 
continue to function as such. 
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The parent r» and the Indian community have no institution of control or 
power over the federal school cystuis, The federal and mission sehools 
which together r enroll over 84 percent of the on-resorvation school population 
are financed and governed not by the Oglala Sioux, but by institutions outr 
side the Reservation — the federal government and the Catholic Church. 
(Holy Rosary Mission doers have an advisary cchool bo?.r6*«) The school admin- 
istrators arc not responsible, nor responsive, to the. co:frnunity through an 
elected school board, but to bureaucratic superiors off the lie nervation. 
As most parents arc poor, they cannot threaten to shut down the school by 
removing their children and sending them elsewhere. Recluse the parents 
have no power "to brine about changes, they find little incentive to involve 
themselves in school activities, 

It is a common complaint on the reservation, made by federal and tribal 
officials, that Oglala Si our parents do not get involved in the education 
of their children; th&y do not come to school, sit in on clauses, have 
conferences with teachers, or attend I'TA meetings, However, when civen 
the opportunity to actually influence the education of their children, 
Indian parents, after an initial period of hesitation and tentative experi- 
ment, respond enthusiastically snd effectively. The interest of parcrrts 
in true participation in school policy-making rather than r.;ere pseudo- 
part iei pat ion in certain activities lias been demonstrated in several schools. 
The Rough Roc): Demonstration School in Arizona, although funded by 3HA and 
OJJO, functions under the direction of a locally-elected school board and 
involves parents in the students' dormitory life. The board has already shown 
its independence? by rejecting the services of a prominent board of advisors 
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because the board felt that the Rough Rock Indians, who know the moat about 
the community, could beet resolve the problems of the schools. An experi- 
ments] program conducted by the Little Wound Day School on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in I936 uhen the parents wore even less educated than they' arc 
today involved the parents in school policy and gave them the pov/er of decision 
in certain areas. Although they were timid about participating at first, 
they soon became jealous* of their authority and reprimanded the staff of the * 
school for, suggesting alternatives to a decision they had already made. 
The Little' Uoin.d Day School experiment ended when the Principal who initiated 
it- left. - ' 

Both of these experiments indicate thai if Indian parents wore included in 
the decision-making process of the educational system on the Reservation, 
rather than offer empty forms of involvement, they would participate 
enthusiastically. 

Indian parents have also been accused of not understanding the value of 
education to their children. Although Indian parents do not guide, discip- 
line, and push their children as white parents do, most of thorn appear to have 
some understanding of the value of education to their children's future. 
Many children who drop out in high school return three and four times because 
one of their parents or some older relative has persuaded them of the impor- 
tance of education. A survey of the parents of children at OCS in 19^2 showed 
that fully 50 percent of the parents hoped that their children would graduate 
front college, and an additional 31 percent wanted them to finish high school 
or vocational school. Only .3 percent s?,id their children could quit any ■ 
time. However, of the children attending OCS that year, only two percent 
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entered college with .3 percent eradicating, while only 12 percent finished 
high school. Thus, the students' achievement falls far chort of .their parents' 
aspirations. 

Because few teachers speak Lftkoia and hWy Oglala Sioux arc not fluent in 
English, easy communication is often impossible. The language barrier and 
the distance from school also inhibit parental participation in their child- 
ren's education. More than ho If the students attending high school on the 
Reservation and over 200 elementary students do not live with their parents, 
but board at the cchool. Distances from home are too great for the child 
to commute or for the porcnt to visit the school very frequent) y. Since 
there is no public transportation on the Reservation, it is an expensive trip 
as veil as a long one. The two high schools which most children attend, 
Oglala Community School and the Holy Rosary Mission School, are located within 
foui*. miles of each other in the southern-most region of the Reservation. 
For parents in a community such as V/anbloe, a trip to the school means a 
l80-milc, $18 round trip, an expense out of the question for most Indian 
parents. 

These facts suggest that the seeming lack of po rents! interest in their child- 
rens 1 education is a function of the structure of the school system, and 
not the result of laziness or absence cf ambition for their children on the 
part of the parents, 

Curricul um ar.fl Mater ials 

Not only are the parents not given an effective opportunity for participation 

in their children's education, but the curriculum is for the most part ■ irrelevant 
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to their livoc and their childrens 1 . Curricula and materials ur.ed in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on the Reservation arc indistinguishable, with 
some notable exceptions, from those of most South Dakota schobls. 

liakota is not anions the: non-Un^lish lan^a^es taught in the school systems. 
No non-Sn^Ush languages are taught in the elementary schools, and in the 
BIA hiflh school, only German is offered at the present time (Spanish has 
been offered in the past). The state merely requires that one foreign language 
be offered, and it is not clear that Lekota would be disallowed, Pre-Columbian 
tirr.es are generally ignored in the American history textbooks, save for a 
few lessons about the Incan and Kayan civilizations in Central and South 
America. Such textbooks imply that Indians living in what is today the United 
States either did not exi.3t or were not sufficiently important for study 
prior to the time that Europeans first came in contact with them. Such an 
approach to hintory may well make sense from the point of view ■ of the dominant 
society, but it is a questionable one in a school system serving almost exclu- 
sively an Indian population. The subtle psychological effects of such an 
approach on the student's sense of pride are difficult to measure, but cer- 
tainly real. It must be pointed out that some teachers of American History 
try on their own to supplement texts and clast: discussion with material on 
Indian history, but at this time, such efforts are on an individual basis and 
uneven in execution. 

History in only one example of how the curriculum and materials used in courses 
are not altogether appropriate to the student body. Until recently, social 
studies courses, for example, have not described tribal government and how 
it differs from other local Governments, The Oglala Sioux Constitution and 
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By- Laud arc not studied; practices in Tribal Court are not contrasted with 
those in non tribal courts. The students are not being aclcriuately prepared 
for responsible citizenship should thry rci.i»'ir- on tho I io nervation. Indian 
art and legend ire ultra not an in1o£ral part of the curriculum. 

The drop-out rate also indicates that the Indians find the "curriculum, parti- 
cularly in hi^h school, irrelevant to their future liven. Although OCJiS offers 
vocational courses and has set up an intensive career counseling program, 
it does not begin until the tenth grade, too late to roach many of the students 
viho have already dropped out, or who, in effect, have been pushed out by the 
system. The continuing drop-out rate throughout hi^h school indicates that 
these courses and c ounce line have little holding po'.:er for most Indians. 

Un do r 1 y i n g. C au s on 

While all these factors — - inappropriate curriculum, overcrowded schools, 
underpaid teachers, and lack of -parent &1 involvement and control — affect 
Indian tt indents 1 &,chievc?nont, the basic causes of ths school c' failure is more 
fundamental. The schools arc the. first heralds; of an alien culture seeking 
to impose its will on the Indian child. The child naturally resists and 
retreats into his own way of life all too often shutting out most of vhat 
the school has to teach him. The teaching system and curriculum designed 
to prepare Middle-class Americans for iP.idcUc~cla.SB jobs do not fit Sjoux 
values and expectations. 

Bn&ic to the* schools' failure is the forcignnoss of t)io typical American 
classroo;n to the 5i,oux child's upbriv^ing. Because the child -rearing practices 
of Oglala Sioux differ /markedly fri m vho&Q of niddle*-*clisa non-*Indiano, ■ 
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the Oglala Sioux child who comes to school for the firfit tiuc has a totally 
different orientation to nihil to mid to hie pears from that of non- Indian 
children. Children in white homer, ere dir.ciplin.-iO. primer j ly l)y the parents, 
and children ?:o rained expect .adults to bahnvo in authoritarian ways and look- 
to them for approval and disapproval. They are thus quite well prepared for 
t)ic standard classroom situation where they are expected to sit quietly, listen 
to what the teacher says, do what she tells them to, and seek the teacher's 
approval. Their homo experience! is relevant to, and has been good training 
for, the traditional classroom which they enter in the first stride . 

Moat Sioux children do not have this kind of "school readiness" when tliey 
enter school. Sioux children have a quite different sot of expectations 
vis-a-vis adults. Adults have been cns:t primarily in the Generous role of 
provider and rarely in that of dij.iciplinr.rian. Instead, the child is strongly 
dependent on, and loyal to, his peers. 

Sioux mothers do not toilet-train their children, but leave that function 
to other slightly older children who perciUo.de, tease and punish the child 
into acceptable behavior. As they crow up, Sioux children arc disciplined 
by their peers and learn quickly to work for the good of the ©roup rather than 
seek individual accomplishment or possessions. They are ridiculed if they 
work to stand out from the group through superior accomplishment and resent 
being placed in a scrapes tiiivc situation v:ith their classmates. This orienta- 
tion to the group is in direct conflict to traditional classroom teaching. 

When a teacher asks a question of her class, she does so with the expectation 
that children will compete with each other to please her by being the first 
to give the right answer. Beoauss there is strong intra-grcup discipline 
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at work which the teacher does not undcrstm.d, her GXpoattttiop.rs arc not fu'l~ 
filled; tho class stares at her in uilnnce, and she thinks no onr: knows the 
answer. Ho:* whole orientation it; to n learner who is ca^;or to please her, 
and when the response is not i:hat she expects, she decider; that the children 
are not very Kmart cr possibly that they arc stubborn and unwilling to try 
very hard. In cither case, her experience in the classroom and those of tnn 
students are frustrating. 

Neither the teacher' nor the student is consciously aware of what is going 
wrong and both are defeated in a subtle way with each failure to ccnimunicato. 
The teacher is discouraged by her "poor'' students and docs not enjoy teaching 
them. The students become increasingly aware of the teacher's disapproval 
and eventually come to develop feeling of self-doubt. Hat her than working 
with the peer £roup, the teacher works against it in a continuing at to rapt to 
make certain that the children are learning While at school, the children 
often wear a mask of passivity only to eyplode into gaiety and fun as soon 
as the school is left behind. /,s the children grow older, the peer group 
becomes more and more hostile to tho teachers and administrators, and more 
tyrannical toward mc rotors who do not fit; wany students drop out of boardinrj 
school because they cannot find friendu and arc ridiculed by others. I5y 
hif;h school, and boarding school in particular, these groups turn their ener&ie 
to pranks against school officials and other varieties of "hell-raising" 
disallowed by the school authorities. Thus, by trying to foster competition 
which is foreign to Sioux values, rather than developing the Sioux's natural 
lnatinotft for cooperation and autonomy, the teacher using traditional methods 
sets the children against her, and remains an outsider and somatirass an 
enemy. . 
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Traditional classroom methods also have entthcr negative effect on tho ohi- -c 
Yhoy ciii;'.)j;uriKC individual fs lure, leaving ~nr.y children with tho feeling that 
they will idvryr. br- . failures .in the larger world beyond their own culture 
because they failed in' their firnt encounter. r 2oo, because raany of the tcasl a 
assume that the children are culturally deprived and bring no tradition or 
knowledge with them to the classroom, they make little attempt to help the 
children intcrgrato their Indian her it a** with the values and requirement □ 
of this larger world. Father Brydo's course for ninth grader?: at Holy ttosary 
Mission is a notable exception. 

As the Indian student reaches adolescence, the conflict between these values 
precipitates an individual crisis. The Oglala Sioux feels that he must choose 
between becoming a v;hite man and a success, or remaining an Indian. Jlis 
educational experience so far ha;*, taught him that his personal culture in 
incompatible with that of the white rasji and the white man's institutions. 
Adolescent Pino Ridg.j siiu-ents show greater personality disruption and poorer 
adjustment than whites their age. Their scores on standard personality tests 
reflect their feelings of rejection, depression, anxiety and tendencies to 
withdraw as well an social, self and emotional alienation, School officials 
remark again and ag?.in or. students who had just blossomed in the middle, years 
of elementary school on I;, to olese up and btiso.ne passive on entering their 
teens. The decline in test scorer, tmd the high drop-out rate in the ninth 
grade reflect these prob.1ci.is of personality. 

Tho Coleman Itoport, published by the U.S. Offices of Kducp.tion, sham that 
the r.»o:jt important, factor in a pupil's achievement is the extent to which he 
fools in control of his own gnatisiy. p<n& Ridga eight); graders secrsd . 
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particularly high on the roaIc r.ennuriii£ notions of external influence; they 
cense thcmsGlver. caught by force?: "beyond their control and retreat into 
thcr.selves. They cannot identify with their Indian heritage bsc&uttf the r:choolJ 
by their oniccion, have perr.up.dod then thr.'l they hrive no value; nor can they 
identify with the houtilc white uorld foreign to their way of life, and in 
their eyes, (lOteiMiiued to prove them failures. At this crucial tii&e, when 
most human beings arc struggling to decide who they are, the Indian is left 
without an identity. 

Although these problem; of identity are found anions almo.-.t all Indian adoles- 
cents, Indian exposure to non-Indian life and values is not uniform throughout 
the Pine Ridr;c population. As the statistics on language indicate, go.mg 
Indian?, usually thoaa v;ho fcpcjalc only or mostly hakota and live in outlying; 
arean, have been raised in a totally Indira culture before they cc::io to school, 
while other:; have hardly been raised as Indians. V.-uvj of these have one 
non-Indian parent and internal iso white value;; from infancy. Although the 
educational achievement of the mixed- blood population is significantly higher 
than that of the full bloods (10.2 yeara of school a;.; opposed to 8.3), mixed- 
blood adolescents also face crises of identity bom of cultural conflict. 
Although white valuer, and way of life are not as foreboding to them as" they 
are to most full bloods;, mixed-blooded children have also absorbed their 
parents 1 anxiety created by their attempt to resolve the contradictions of 
two cultures; on' the one hand, they know that to nee!: individual achievement 
creates anxiety, but on the other, not to seek that achievement also creates 
anxiotyt That the fcuicido rate is higher avicois raixed-blooOu than "aaonjj full 
bloods, and that the suicides are typically 'the acts of adoloncrnts (more 
thc»i four times the rate for all tor i can:), that the apparent 
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greater rprof ic p.cy of rrr^nd-bloods in meeting the succesn criteria cf the 

white msn's : J r ole in culj achieved at cnorniou.-; costs in life and destroyed 
social i: • iar; : - , Thus, i"*." c?.n be assumed that the quc.';t for cultural identity 
creates r crisis lor /ndi'ans of both mixed and full blood and, in turn, 
affects their educational achievement* 

If the ssliool system is to achieve its goals of educating the Indian fcr 
sclf-suff iciency, it must first give him a sense of his own Indian identity 
and work with, rather than against, the fabric of his value system and personal- 
ity, Rather than attempting, and failing to replace Indian tradition with 
white, middle-cla^s waySj the school must respect the Indian culture and way 
of life, and help him integrate these v;ith the requirements of life in main- 
stream Amerine- 

Rej.nforcin^ j'^etors 

Although the .fichool system, because of its involvement in the formation of 
the Siour. child's personality, is pcrhap3 the most influential single insti- 
tution on the Ileccrvation! the Indians 1 under achieve mo nt in school cannot be 
isolated from other factors in his environment. 

Unorr.p l o.v raeiit and Scon cm c_lfc ? P \ or ^ 

With 42 percent of the adults unemployed and ADC considered the equivalent 
of steady efoploypsnti the oft^-repeated exhortation that a good education 
means a good job makon little irenso to most Oglala Sioux utudentc.' There is 
no- stigma attached to being unemployed because there is r.o work for m».ny# 
Moroovcr, it is clear that most jobs depend wholly on BIA and PH3 employment. 
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Wot only does the child learn that work is not necessary for survival, but 
when most others arc not working, a job may even be undesirable because it 
sets the job hoi dor apart frem his group, ^s he grows up, the Oglale Sioux 
does not often s^e his friends and relatives using their school achievement 
and high school diploma to obtain jobc. Most drop out of school and those 
who succeed rarely remain on the Reservation to motivate others*. Par more 
visible in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, which, after a suitp.blc waiting 
period, giver, jobs to drop outs. The student is also unfamiliar with many 
vocations. )le, cr not conceive of the jobs or the life in the off -Reservation 
world. Thus, until there is a renai ssanee of the Reservation economy, the 
schools' emphasis on studying hard to prepare for a job will have little appeal 
to many Fine Ridge children. At this time, it is not clear to the child 
from his experience that ho will ever work steadily for a living, or even that 
he ought to do so, and he cannot conceive of what th?.t job or way of life will 
be. 

P overty 

Two-thirds of the households on the Tine Ridge Reservation have an annual 
incoiae of less than S3, 000; half of these earn loss th«-m $1,000. The 
attendant poor housing, deficient diet, insufficient clothing and spending 
money, p.s well as the psychological effects on the childreno' aspirations, 
cannot hi.0.p but affect school achievement. The ho^c to which the child 
returns at night is crowded, noSny and full of activity; the student does 
not have a quiet, well-lit area for study. Because of the particular impor- 
tance of fitting into the group,. the lack of acceptable clothes and adequate 
spending Money is excruciating to the Sioux adolescent, particularly those 
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who come to boarding schools fro.n outlying arers, and many drop out because 
of it. Studies of Indian college students also show that most leave for 
financial reasons and that among those who stay, finances often remain a 
continuing problem. 

Transportation 

The inadequate transportation system, coupled with poverty, makes it difficult 
for parents to come to school and take part in their children's education, and at 
the same time, prevents boarding students from visiting their families on 
weekends. It also limits field trips for children in outlying areas who 
most need these enrichment activities. 

Emigratio n 

The natural tendency of those who are most successful and most acculturatcd 
to leave the Reservation robs the community of its natural leaders. Young 
Indians resist noddling themselves on the successful white on the Reserva- 
tion, and few successful Indians remain to serve as motivating examples. The 
impact of this emigration is felt most immediately in the lack of Indian 
teachers. 

£r eccnt_E Tforts 

Par en t a.l I ni^y^^n^^nnj_ Con t rol 

All the school systems serving the Pine Ridge Reservation have set up program 
designed to encourage parental involvement in school affairs. All the federal 
schools have Parent-Teacher Associations or similar organizations; the Mission 
school has an advisory committee made up of parents and members of the com- 
munity, while the public schools are directed by county school boards elected 
by the local communities. However, to date, these organizations have not been 
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effective in 'stimulating the various school systems to respond to the needs 
of the children. It is estimated that the federal PTA's reach at most 20 
percent of the population and, like PTA'u elsewhere, concentrate rr.uoh of their 
effort on special school activities, rather than involving themselves in the 
educational decision-making process. Although some Oglala Sioux are elected 
to the county school boards, they do not wield sufficient power relative to 
the whole school board, nor do they wield sufficient power or expertise rela- 
tive to entrenched school administrators to insure the development of a truly 
responsive curriculum. They also work within a school system which must serve 
South 3)akota white children as well as Indians. The Advisory Committee to the 
Mission School is probably the most effective, less because of its organi- 
zational form than because of the need of the Mission School to be responsive 
to Indian desires in its competition with the other systems for pupils and the 
BIA tuition grants which come with them. 

Efforts arc currently underway, however, to give the parents an opportunity 
for effective participation in the decision-making process of the federal 
schools. In 1967, BIA, VISTA, and the Office of Economic Development of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe set up a pilot program to provide training in school procrsm 
policies and problems for the advisory bnnrd of one day school with the hope 
of expanding such programs, throughout the system. A tentative proposal has 
also bscn drawn up which would make Loneniau Day School a de.Ti on strati on school 
with its bud^t, policies raid curriculum 'controlled by a local school bo^rd 
eompor-cd of parents and other comr.amity loaders. Some ir»fti!ibors of the community 
oppose the plan because ihey fear it would hasten federal withdrawal and no 
final decision on iirplcftontati on hits b*cn reached. 
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• Tp ch_ i n ?.J[ ? t h o d 

BlA has recently experimented .with an ungraded system for the first through 
third grade at OCS Elementary School and is considering expanding it into 
higher grades, Under such a system, children are grouped according to their 
level of achievement in a particular cub joe t, with so:tio taking advanced classes 
in some subjects and remedial ones in others, each according to his individual 
ability. While a step in tho direction o.f individual programmed study, this 
experimental system does not alter the traditional classroom methods v/hxeh 
arc alien to the Oglala Sioux v.'ay of life, 

The Holy Kosary Mission, however, is experimenting in nontraditional teaching 
methods at the kindergarten level, Monte ss or i principles provide the basic 
guidelines for the kindergarten teacher, so that the children v;ork and play 
in groups, or individually, v/ith very little direction from the teacher and 
her aide* As the teachers do not function in an authoritarian role, discipline 
is not as much a problem as in the more usual classroom, where children feel 
the need to rebel against authority. The peer-group "relationship and natural 
automony of the children arc enhanced rather than undermined by this approach. 

Cur rj_c ul an K? - 1 o r i n 1 s 

The school rynterr-rj have attempted to make up certain deficiencies in the 
school year program through special sur»:uor programs. Offered by UIA t -.-.r.d 
Shannon County are remedial v:ork for elementary school students, an orienta- 
tion \ 0 Oglala Cossmnity School for day school graduates, and remedial and 
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enrichment programs for high school students. In the summer of 1967, tho 
BIA elementary program focused on Oglala Sioux cluture and involved local 
people. Augustana College of Sioux Falls also offers 'a sur^ner extension 
program at Pine IUdge involving remedial education and recreation. 

OCS Elementary School has hired several teachers with ES2A funds to work 
during the school year with students in grades two through seven who h?vc 
serious reading problems. The "be ginning grade" for children with a 
language deficiency is an ongoing remedial program. ES2A funds have also 
been used to provide instruments, sheet music, and staff for music ^.nd band 
classes in the elementary credos of all three school systems. The relevance 
cf such an enrichment program to the needs of Indian children is somewhat 
doubtful. 

PI an 3 are underway to change the American history section of the OCS curriculum 
to include Indian and Oglala Sioux history. 

The most innovative program, designed to give ninth graders a' scr.se of thoir 
own tradition and values and to help them to understand and resolve their 
inner conflict, has been designed by Father Bryde of Holy Rosary Mission. 
The course is set' up to provide tho student irith an awareness of his historical 
origins and pride in his ancestry; to teach traditional Sicur values, compare 
these with contemporary non-Indian values and suggest ways of integrating 
them; and finally, to teach basic psychological principles of hov/ to adjust 
to and relieve stress and conflict. Initial student reaction to this program 
has been enthusiastic, although it docs appear that tho course may suffer 
for an excessively intellectual orientation which tends to deny real class 
participation. Father lh»ydc planr. to develop materials and course designs; 
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for all levels, from prc-nurpery school through high school* Significantly, 
the Kission schools also depend heavily on lay teachers who frequently reflect 
an enormous and impressive enthusiasm for teaching and an int crest in their 
pupils. 

Teaching Staff 

E5EA funds have been used to hire teacher aides from the Oglala Sioux community 
to assist in the lower grades of all federal elementary schools. Fifteen 
of these aides work at OCS and 25 arc distributed among the six day schools; 
there is, however, a tendency to undcr-uoc teacher aides so that they n:ay 
serve as almost semi-academic janitors. The aims of this program arc to free 
the teacher to concentrate on teaching rather than discipline, to help teachers 
bridge the cultural distance between them and the pupils and to involve the 
families and the community more directly in the schools. While the first 
objective is probably achieved in most of the schools, the effectiveness 
of the program in fulfilling the second and third depends on whether the aides 
selected arc real members of the Indian community or merely Indians who happen 
to be most acceptable to the white school community . 

The Shannon County Public School District also has an sponsored, 'in- 

service training program in teaching reading for all elementary school teachers 
in the county: public, federal and mission. BIA has used funds 
to expand the written resource?; available to help teachers of disadvantaged 
youth understand somci of the special problems involved in their work* The 
Western Education Planning Committee of South Dakota, also ESSA-spor.sorcd, 
has sponsored a variety of training program;, workshops, and seminars which 
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have been at t Glided by BIA staff from the Reservation. BIA has obtained 

funds to hire throe additional teachcro in nathsmatics, science ani 
language ?.rtr;, to reduce close sixe in DCS ninth sr.d tenth £rarlcs, 

Counrolins: a nd Kent: 1 Health 

Although the federal school;: offer an intensive pro-jra:?. of career counseling 
from the tenth grade on, this: program concentrates mainly on opportunities 
and training for employment rather than personal counseling. The number 
program for day school graduates shout to enter the ninth grade is essentially 
a counseling program to help these children adjust to boarding school. 
Elect iv»s in sociology and psychelosy are also given. While those program.'; 
are a step forward, they do not rcauh most of the student:; and do not include 
personal psychological counseling. 

Father Brydc'e course for ninth graders at Holy Kosary Kinyion sr. caw to offer 
the most innovative and practical moans for the school By s Ion 1o help the 
Oglal?. Sioux adjust to bein;: mi Indian in a predominantly white world. 

Faci 15 t i er. r nd Tranc e rt ::t i c-n 

Rmdn have been approved fov construction of e new school at Porcupine for 
300 students at a cost of 31,140,000 and for rebuilding nine sailer of bur; 
routes in fiscal 1963 ■ 

Solutions a r id Coals 

The ultimate goal of any prc£r;-.*a reform r.urt be to create a school ry&t&i! 
that is the instrument of the Pint: ftirlg2 community, rot vw institution 
impcrod by ovtcid*rB for the good of that community; the nchoole r.uct 
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be rebuilt clone to their students and policy control decentralized. Or.]y 
then will the Oglala Sioux children and pnrcnts replace passive resist once 
with enthusiastic involvement. The curriculum should be designed to give 
the Oglala Sioux pri do in himself and his heritage and to h&lp him integrate 
his own traditional values with the requirements of modern American life. 

Parental Control and Involvement 

Only parental control of the school system can finally, insure its respon- 
sive ncsc to Indian needs, and only when the parents feel thoy can control 
the schools will they ec&se to regard them an a threat to family tics, 
The most immediate and, in the long run, the most effective, reform would 
place the ultimate means of control, the money, directly in the hands of 
the parents. Under this plan, tuition grants, based on projected per capita 
operating costs, would be given to the parents of all pupils in a form 
which could be used only for education. The parents could then use that 
money to send their children to any accredited school of their own choosing. 
For the first few years, such a plan would probably constitute a formal 
ratification of the present system in which the parents have the choice of 
any .of the three school systems and BH reimburses the public and mission 
schools. However, in time, such grants would force all school systems to 
solicit Indian support by chancing their curriculum aud teaching methods 
to meet the desires of the parents and children. Eventually, ouch a plan 
would create a free market for schooling in which schools would have to 
be immediately responsive to the wants of the consumers, the parents and 
students, if they were to survive. The availability of ■uncommitted money 
would also encourage those with innovative ideas to set up new private' 
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schools which could offer (sxparirrfrirUil courses and curricula while still 
conforming to the standards for accreditation* In order to give its 
system the flexibility needed to co»pstc, DIA could contract for the 
operation of itc schools to private industry* 

Although this tuition grant proposal mny appear radical, precedents for. 
it can be found both on the Reservation and in national programs. Little 
administrative change would bo required for BIA to give the sanvc amount of 
tuition grant money (or more to cover the cost cf new programs ) now given 
directly to the public and mission schools to the parents of children in 
all ijchoolru ""'•e G.I. Bill supplier another precedent for such an 
approach. Rather than giving the money directly to existing schools and 
universities, the federal government give it to the servicemen who could 
use 'it to attend any accredited school* The availability of now money in 
the education market c no our ago d -the founding of new schools, many with 
limited vocational aims, which wore far better suited to the needs of many 
returning servicemen than the pre-existing academically oriented institution's* 
Other precedents on the federal level include social security, welfare, and 
the food stamp program. 

The creation of such a free market situation where competition forces the 
schools to meet the needs of the parents would work far faster to bring 
about the desired change:; than the kIow process of involving parents in the 
institutionalized decision-making process of the school system through 
elected school boards. Such other approaches would, however, complement 
the tuition grant system and should be effected concurrent ly. In fact, all 
other programs for change offered in. thin report- could be implemented 
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whether or not the tuition srant proposal is adopted, but, if they arc; 
truly responsive to Sioux needs, a system of tuition gr,~nt3 should has ton 
their acceptance* 

Evorv school -fihould have a functioning school hoard elected by the 
community. These hoards would have the responsibility for guncrol direction 
of policy ar.d the allocation of funds, powers usually given most American 
school hoard;*, However, unlike most American school hoards which are often 
out of touch with the community, these hoards would ho chosen for each 
school individually hy those that live in the community served hy the school. 
Such deocntra ligation would facilitate parental participation and make the 
members more responsive to community needs and feelings. 

Parents and grandparent?! should hi involved also in teaching and curriculum 
planning, Sor.:c could be hired as teacher aides while others might he 
involved in planning and to aching courses in Indian history, art, and 
acculturation. A conscious effort should be made to select those who are 
most familiar with Sioux culture and tradition rather than those who happen 
to he most acceptable, to white school administrators. 

F^rcnts should also be involved in the school through an extensive adult 
education curriculum • In certain subject areas, such as learning English 
as a second language and vocational training, they mitfht even b2 In the 
same classrooms -as their children. Tlio schools should also serve as 
centers of activity and culture for the community. Through these various 
programs, the parents would come to feel not only that they controlled the 
educational system, but that they too wore participants in the education/.'.! * 
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process. The schools would'no longer separate children from their parents 
but would, instead, bring "them together. 

Teaching M ethod 

The traditional classroom approach should "be abandoned, and new methods 
suited to the Sioux's natural tendencies toward cooperation and autonomy 
instituted in all grades of all schools, teaming should be on an 
individual basic with the children cooperating to teach others and the 
teacher acting as an advisor and helper rathor than lecturer and 
disciplinarian. 

Such an approach to teaching, variously called the "free day" or "integrated 
curriculum, " heis progressed beyond the experimental stago in England where 
it has already been adopted by nearly 8,000 elementary schools and 
influenced many others. In these schools, .the children are free to choose 
among a profusion of activities and pursue those which intercut them most'* 
A variety of learning materials including, art, water, sand and number work' 
are spread out on tables around the room. There is a corner with ■ furniture 
and dolls for playing house and a library with book3 of varying difficulty 
on many subjects. All the* tic Materials are designed to stimulate learning 
on an individual basis. Kaon child has a vocabulary notebook in which he 
writes words as he learns them ar.d another notebook for^frce writing. He 
lcarno to read and write by memorising the look and sound of his spekon 
words and sentences which the teacher' writes in hiy notohooi: his dictation* 
Often this notebook also becomes the student's first reading booh. The 
children also learn from each other with the nonroadcrs listening to those 
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Mho can road and the more proficient helping the less able. Some schools 
have even included students of all 5 32s in each classroom to take fullest 
advantage of students' teaching each other. The teacher moves around the 
room answering questions, asking some, helping each child individually and 
working with groups. Although discipline does not completely disappear 
as a problem it is markedly decreased in importance, and the teacher spends 
far less time reprimanding and punishing the children. Although this system 
seems chaotic in comparison with the traditionally structured classroom, 
the teachers who use it are enthusiastic and the children not only develop 
their creative capacities, but later placed in a traditional classroom in later 
grades, coon equal their peers in the conventional measures of achievement, f;i 
test scores and grades. 

Such an approach to education is particularly suited' to Oglala Sioux character 
The role? and interaction patterns of the teacher, the student, and the 
student's peers are similar 'to those of O^lala Sioux adults and their child- 
ren. Tho "free. day*' approach draws strength from the. child's peer-ffroup 
orientation, rather than working against it, and it does not force students 
to compete with each other. The teacher docs not have the authoritarian 
role she has in the traditional classroom; she is more frequently in a helping 
capacity th^n in a directive or disciplinary one,, just as the Oglala Sioux 
parent is primarily in a supporting, .generous role, vis-a-vis his child. 
Thus, in a "frca day 1 ' school, the Oglaln Sioux child would have more, 
rather than less, "school readiness*' than the non-Indian student. 

Because the individual student controls his o,-n time and seldom experiences 
failure, a school system W;od on tho "free toy" approach would not set 
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a life pattern of failure and pftcoiv? rcai£t?>nec to an alien authority for 
the student. tty encouraging hiu to determine his own in teres to awl control 
his own activities, it would prepare the student, psychologically as well 
as academically, to set his ovrn goals and control his own life. 

The "free day" approach should also bo adapted for secondary school class- 
rooms and adult education although certain changes v/onld have to be made 
because of the difference in suhjoct matter. Other methods of individualized 
instruction, such as talking typewriters, teaching machines, and programmed 
learning hate rials, should also b2 introduced' into Fine Riclgfi classrooms. 

Curri oul up? and Kat cr-UrVs 

To facilitate the transition from har.e to school and facilitate ircr.ttiUate 
lcamingt tk<z materials in the "free d.*.ty" claaoroora for the first fev? grades 
should bo built primarily around the familiar activities of Oglala Sioux 
life and' culture. As the children grow older, materials reflecting life 
in the rest of America and the world should be gradually introduced; written 
material should be in both Lakota and Knglich* . History materials, parti- 
cularly in the upper grades, should include not only insr&s on the Oglala 
Sioux and Indian prist, but also boohs emphasising the contribution of all 
ethnic groups to American culture:* Acculturation courses, some conducted 
as group therapy sessions, should \yj given from the fourth grade on, and 
material a on these subjects made available to all stuacntr.;* Thcce courses 
v/ould help the student to find an identity that is both Indian and American 
by increasing his understanding of his oim culture and values and showing 
him how they can bn integrated with the demands of African life. Leader- 
ship training courses desig&fcd to develop natural 1 casern v^o will remain 
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on the Reservation, or return to it, should bo offered, and students encour- 
aged to develop their own organization:* and governments and choose their 
own leaders. 

Field trip* designed to expose tho cliildrcn to the world beyond thoir 
immediate live? should he an integral part of the curriculum. In tho lower 
Grades, this enrichment program would concentrate first on trips to planes 
of importance in Indian tradition and culture, and gradually expand beyond 
the Reservation. Provisions should also be nadc for parents to accompany 
children on pc:r,e of thene trips so that these new exposures could be a 
family experience, 

To-aching Sta ff 

The teaching staff would not only give courses and supervise "free day" 
clasoroomo, but a);jo act as psychiatric counselors for the students, parti- 
cularly those in the upper G rade«, The teachers should be predominantly 
Oglala Siowr with non-Indian tescSir^a chosen froa returning Peace Corps 
voluntoero-aEfi-astherp-with a bac^^imd in experimental teaching. All 
teacher?) wcra&^siven training zrm psychiatric counseling and woitlcl meet 
at least flees sa -WW*: to discuss and vrovj; out any problems, emotional or 
. academic, oistjasssfer&d in their tsmching. Before they could bsgin to teach, 
.all toacUrr. Tntfinn and non-Indass :£££iVa, would receive intensive training 
in OglnlaSwrcr: history, art, va3!ae» and language. ffon-Indisn teachers 
would be pr-ir^ rith OgUla Si easr teach *ra who nould net as thoir raider 
and cownselcrs. -1 -continuing progi:e=2 of incervicc training covering new 
methocH., tec- -olsgy and materials would also be offered on the F* nervation. 
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In addition, a sabbatic?.], syfctcra allowing teachers every third ysv: m off 
with pay to travel, continue their education or devote therr.&elvcj; to parti- 
cular projects would be instituted for all teachers spending more than three 
years working on the reservation. Some teachers might wish to exchange 
with teachers in other types of school fcy&tcms to "broaden their own experi- 
ence and put themselves in a better position to counsel those students who 
arc thinking of leaving the Reservation. Many adventurous teachers from 
other areas, particularly large cities, would welcome the opportunity to 
teach for a year or two on an Indian Reservation, and their presence and 
new perspective would serve as a stimulus to the other teachers and the 
students. Such a program would also facilitate recruiting and would reduce 
teacher turnover without the resulting inerxia of a ■permanent teaching 
bureaucracy. 

Counse ling 

. / 

The teachers would act as psychiatric counselors, and grou^ therapy discussions 
would bo integrated into the curriculum. Materials and, in some areas, 
courses in psychology and sociology, as well as such specific subjects 
as alcoholism and acculturation, would be made available to all students 
and discussed with the teacher. The courses and group sessions in accultura- 
tion, as well on the emphasis on Oglj-.la Sioux history *M identity, are 
also a part of the psychiatric counseling program. Each student would be 
assigned a counselor who would work with the student and his.: family through 
the school years and continue to advi:-.c the srfo^cnt after, ho leaves school 
for a job on or off the Reservation. Those coiiaselors would, in effect, 
become family case workexvi, helping the students to roaolvu pei*R0»O or 
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or academic problems, encouraging the family to be active, in school affairs 
and adult education, and advising the student on his choice of vocation. 

Fa c i 1 i. t ie s an d Tr a ns p o r t a t i on 

Cottage schools for all ages would be built throughout the. Reservation, 
and no students would have to board in order to obtain a hig~t school 
education. All boarding schools would be closed and their facilities 
converted or sold, and the proceeds used to build other smaller schools. 
Such a decentralization of school facilities would probably be the 
natural result of ~:Ue tuition grant system as parents would naturally 
choose schools as close to home as possible for their children. Although 
new facilities will have to bo built, most of tljem will be of simple 
construction and tl..-- proportion of the education dollar spent on the 
physical, plant smaller than in the past. 

The transportation, system, including air as well as, land vehicles, should 
be flexible enough to serve the various needs of schools throughout the 
winter— to transport: children, adults, and teachers to school',,, to deliver 
materials, machinery and teachers to schools on a rotating, £bssis , and to 
take children and stlalts' on field trips. 

Five-Year 

Paren tal Ccmitrol an d Inv olvemcnt 

After five years, under the tuition grant system, the Pine Ridge school 
system should reflect a diversity of choices for Indian parents and students. 
All BIA schools after five years would probably be run on a contract basis 
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by private i)!dustry"Vith cl ::ci:ij. on in jil^ i ii£^ dCvC-ntrftl Lzed r-o thai the head 
of cw;h school would free, within "the lirriitati on of accreditation Rtandardc, 
io cxpori:;c);-; and co; ■:pete for r.tuder.tr, The personnel in the protcni BIA 
schools i j oiO d not be K i i -c a r. » t c v.a i i ca 1 3 y una c r the n o w sy s t c m , but u cm 1 d 
bo given first priority for transfers.; within the 1>TA to other fedorfil jobs. 
Although BIA. uoulti go\rnntc.:; in* industry ci certain Riir.ir.iuw return for tho 
first year, frcra titer, on, its survival would depend on itr. success in pleasing 
its consumers — the Oglaln riioux, parents. In addition, the mission and 
public schools would offer additional ft Iter natives to parents who, after 
a period of initial hesitation, would begin to exerci'j-j their free choice. 

Bach individual school ;;ould have a school board made up of elected co^iunity 
representatives v;hioh would, ret breed cuidclir.os for educational } -el icy and' 
allocate fund".. Because these boards would be. concerned with only one 
school and the cows unity involved fairly saaH, at least on the clcnentary 
level, the participation and involvement of parents, students, and o thorn 
would be facilitated. To provide the necessary coordination, particularly 
in the use of shared watorials, fcrconj; all schools on the Reservation, a 
dintrict-wido board should also he elected and functioning by the end of 
thic first five year period, k'omhorn. of these boards should be £ivcn training 
in educational policy and bud~etin£, 

Ey 1 9 7 3 1 parents and other relatives should be extensively involved through- 
out the school system -- worhihtf teacher aides, &nd teaching bftvhota, 
O^lela Sioux history, culture and ai ts and crafts. 

Bach school, even the surliest in the outlying arors-.j should include sor.^e 
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adult edixation courses , Ts should be offered on a rctaiis;- basis so 
•that adults in that community uould have a wide ranfrs of choice over tine. 

Classroo m p q ■£ ) : od 

Because of the freedom to experiment, guaranteed "by the tuition, grant system, 
all schools would be experimenting with different approachcR: -to teaching. 
Most elementary schools woulxi: have some version of then "".free day" .system, 
while the smaller schools is fllhe outlying areas would prosily opt for the 
vertical pattern, with chlldr^ -of many ages and 'tocelo in one classroom. 
At -thin tine, most of the torchere in the upper grades .would still .be experi- 
menting with method:; of adapting the "free day" approach, with its emphasis 
on individual learning and development, to their cla:-:sroc.~s nnd subject 
matter. The precise patterns. :of instruct ion in the upper graders cannot 
be determined now, but should "be the subject of continuing research and 
evaluation, both in the classroom and at a special materials asrd- re search 
center* 

pwr icylttB a n d Materials 

By VJlh a special materials center and library should be in operation, 
on the Reservation. This center would function not only as a distribution 
point for boola; and materials to all schools, but also serve as a research 
center where new materials and new methods relevant to teaching on the 
Reservation could be developed. The staff of the center would also assist 
teachers in evaluating the effectiveness of now methods tried out in the 
clansrooM, 
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Kate rials and books, particularly those dealing with Oglala Sioux hi-Tirory 
and the problems of acculturation, would be developed at the special Tsan. 
center, and then distributed on a revolving basis to all schools,. .Such 
system-would allov; even the smallest schools to benefit from a richness -car. 
variety of teaching resources. The center should also gather, develop ai.:.. 
distribute information on new teaching methods and other subjects to ttorr **rr. 
in all parts of. the Reservation, The staff of the center would formulate 
methods for adapting the new technologies of education to teaching at 'Par/- 
Ridge; they might, for instance, develop programs for talking typewriters 
designed to help children v*)io speak Lakota to learn English. 

The staff of the center would probably consist of professionals familiar- 
with the technology, techniques and psychology of education, Oglala Siou-- 
teachers, librarians and clerical staff. 

Most of the materials used in the first few grades would be drawn from Cxtl^r 
Sioux life and culture. Special materials on Oglala Sioux history, tracer : 
legend, and art would bo made available to teachers and students for use 
in classrooms in the upper grades, and Lakota would be offered as an option-;., 
second language for those who wish to improve their skills or who do not 
speak it art all. Kate rial and courses aimed at helping students integrate 
their own values and way of life with the requirements and values of modern 
American life would be offered at all levels, and also included in the adult 
education curriculum. Leadership training courses and policies facilitating 
student control over their own organizations should be emphasised on the 
high school level. In order to include these new elements in the curricula; 
and still conform to .South ttakota requirements, the schools would probably 
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ha^o to ho run on nearly a year round br ain. 

The routine- of field trips one] other enrichment activities should Lr: 

firmly established by the end of five years. In the youngest crcAtr., 

trips to historical sites; on or near the reservation would ha 

emphasised;' however, by the ninth grade, all students should have had 

an opportunity to doc Rapid City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, or some other 

largfj urban center, to visit places of possible enployw.cnt, as well 

an to absorb the ordinary Rirfiio of a large city. Exchange programs 

should' exist which would allow I ml inn students to spend tv?o weeks 

attending: school in another, school .«:y stern, while children from that 

syntom r spend two weeks on the Reservation. Such a program would not 

only expose the students to life in a lar^v city where they mi^ht 

eventually live, but also £ivc the O-lala Sioux an opportunity to show 

off their homo and way of life to others. Field trips for croups of student: 

interested in college education to look over and interview at various 

college campuses should be a regular routine. 

The vocational education curriculum should by then include school - 
sponsored trips for students to interview at prospective places of 
employment. The vocational curriculum should be carefully coordinated 
with the economic development program for the' Reservation so that students 
who wish to remain on the Reservation would have immediate employment 
opportunities after Graduation, **nd relevant vocational training while in 
school. . 

pro-school. cl6S»3D, similar to the Hcadatart procram with particular 
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ewphacin on language dcvt.aopr.eni, should at the end of five yearn roach 
all children in the three to four age croup* 

The adult education curriculum should dIro ho in full operation by 
1973 with couri»c::i in En'li&h and other br*oic skills, as well as 
vocational training courses leading to immediate jobs, being offered nt 
all schools at sorr.e time during the year. As the tourist indvntry in likely 
to be one of the largest employers, training in English and in Sioux 
culture, tradition, history and handicrafts should be particularly 
enphaoir-cd in the adult education curriculum at this tine. 

Teaching : .Staff 

The teacher-pupil ratio (not including counselors in the upper grader.) 
should he reduced in both the -upper and elementary grades, Eacausc 
the need to keep track of each child's individual progress under the 
"free day" system places a heavy load on ths teaching staff, each 
elementary class teacher should h:t assisted by a teacher aide chosen from 
the surrounding community. In those schools where children of many ngsn 
work in the same classroom, two aides flight be required to maV.c certain 
that the younger children arc not overshadowed by "the older or.es. Aides 
should also ha used in the upper glides for teaching lokota and Oglala 
Sioux art and legend, as veil as for helping the teachers in other ways. 

In order to attract good toachors to the Reservation, salaries for 
teaching staff should probably he about twenty psr cent higher "than the' 
average South DaVota scale, with additional inducements such as 
subsidized housing end the BfttaWtical oysteru Sscchanga programs with big 
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city school districts should also be in operation at this time. Every 
attcnipt should be made to train teachers in client-centered therapy 
and to recruit non-authoritarian teachers. An effective recruiting 
liaison with the Tcace Corps and VISTA, as well as with universities 
and experimental schools, should be firmly established. The school 
system might also offer to pay back half of each year 1 6 loan 
installment for each year that a teacher remains on the Reservation, 

A counseling and scholarship program for Oglala Sioux who wish to teach 
' . on the Reservation should be in full operation, and by 1973, some 
teachers should already be returning to the Reservation to teach. Under 
this program, the Tribal Council would lend the student money for 
tuition and living expenses which the student would pay back after 
graduation by teaching a certain number of years on the Reservation* If 
the student did not return, he would be required to repay the loan with 
interest in ten yearly installments. High school counselors V Id 
make a special effort to encourage talented students to take advantage 
of this program and would continue to advise them throughout their 
college years. 1 Teaching aides who chow promise should also be able to 
obtain a bachelor 1 c degree through extension courses given on the 
Reservation or through the mail. Because teaching has, been the traditional 
half-way point between poverty and professionalism for many ethnic grouns, 
the creation of a cadre of teaching families can be expected to have long- 
term advantages for the Oglala Sioux. 
/ 

A program of in-service training and counseling for teachers and teacher 
aides should be established. Indian and non-Indian teachers, newly 
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arrived on the Reservation, 'would Gpend their first few months in training 
before they could begin teaching. Oglala Sioux would {jive instruction in 
present-day Reservation culture, Lakota, and the culture and history of 
the Oglala Sioux; they would also spend some time living with an Oglala 
Sioux family in the community where they v;ould be teaching. All incoming 
teachers and aides would receive orientation on the choral curriculum and 
materials, the "free day" approach, teaching English as a second language, 
and other new educational techniques. Group counseling sessions for all 
teachers, and on occasion for teacher aides as well, would be held at 
least once a week, and in-service training in r.cw techniques, materials, 
and approaches would be offered on a continuing basis. 

Counsel in.^ 

The counseling program should bo functioning with elementary classroom 
teachers acting as counselors in the lower grades, and special personnel 
hired for that purpose beginning in the fourth grade (one counselor for 
every twenty-five students). These counselors would bs given special 
training in psychiatri : counseling techniques and would take part in 
group sessions on ace -.ration, advise the teachers, and help 
individual students and their families. The counselors would continue 
to keep in touch with their students onoo they had left school for 
employment or college, both to help the students through a difficult 
ad just zi'/tn t period and to provide a systom of feedback to the schools on 
the effectiveness and appropriateness of their teaching. 
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yc : c i 1 i t j en a r, , d T 1 ra n ; k ; ? r ■ i • t Li on 

fy' 1973, "thei-c should I13 no need for ctudpntn below the tenth £jradc to 
board, and even hi^li nchool students would board at the mont only a few 
dayn a w::o?t. The trend toward consolidation of the schools on the 
Reservation should be reversed with schools; returned to the outlying 
d'ntrictfs* The variety of activities and courses supposedly made 
possible only by the economies of scale through consolidation can also 
be off >\-cd in a decentralized system through closed, circuit television and 
a revolving system of teacher:; and material*?. Decentralisation of the 
Pino Rid so schools would not force children into boarding schools, and would 
alno facilitate parental and coar'unity involvement in school affair:;. 
By this time, cottage schools close t.'j the etudontn 1 hcwiec would probably 
have been built for studontn of all ages. Hifjh nchool students too would 
continue with their studios in these coUh£o schools, taking special courses 
by clonod circuit television and us ins materials sent on a revolving basis 
to all high school students; teachers of special subject:; could also rotate 
to the different schools. However, as certain special facilities, swh as 
fully equipped science laboratory, night be available only at the central 
high school, nrran^cii-cnir. should be made for interested students to spend 
a few clays a wsek there living with a family or with a nmall group supervised' 
by a teacher or counselor. 

Subsidised housing for teachers should be constructed by thia time. 

By 1973, the transportation system should bo flexible enough to adapt itself 
to the variety of transportation needs of the school system and the Reservation 
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as a whole throughout the winter. It will be needed to take teacher:.; to 
outlying elementary schools as well as to transport students end parents 
to schools and field trips t . Because of the difficulty and cocpftncc involved 
In maintaining a functior.in* road syslcu in the face of the heavy snows, 
helicopters of varying sizes and overland vehicles capa/blo of traveling over 
snow will probably provide the most feasible p.hd economical means of trans- 
portation for the Reservation. 

On^-Y^ar 

Parent al Involvctnor.t ar.d Control 

The tuition grant system could bo instituted immediately with nil parents 
informed of the nov; procedures through swall co.m:u:iity meeting where they 
would feel fre - to ask cjiiosti ons. The parents would, of necessity, bo 
required to give the various school systems adequate notice of their intention';,. 
As parents alroedy have a choice amonS the throe school systems, the tuition 
grants would probttbly not have much effect on school attendance until the 
schools b'igan to change their program to cewpnte for the parents' and 
students' allegiance. If needed improvements are to be made, the grants 
would probably have to be raised, as much as 20 percent over current per 
capite costs. 

The proposal for the I.oncmon Demonstrr.ti.on School, using BT.A and* 020 funds, 
should be implemented imuoriir-ttoly. This proposal calls for involvin .« 
parents 'and the adults of the community in the running of the school through 
an elected school board, and use of thft school as a Meeting' place and cultural 
center to preserve Indian traditions. Facilities at other schools should 
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be made available a- centers for community and cu'ltural activities. Educa- 
tion for participation in future school board elections should be begun 
throughout the community. Arrangements should be made during this first 
year for the parents of" boarding school student r. to spend rone tine at the 
schools, sec ar. teachers in O&lala Sioux culture, and for the students to 
return home weekends. 

Teaching Method 

One school would be chosen to pioneer in the "free day" approach for v ;hc 
elementary grades with c.s many teachers as possible already experienced 
in this; approach brought in to teach there and train other teachers. 

Curriculum and ITatcria lt: 

The special materials center should be set up immediately in temporary 
•quarters to begin preparing information on Indian culture and history, 
and to develop course:; in acculturation "for all grades. At the swee time, 
bids for building the center should be invited ant) recruiting of 
professionals in the new educational techniques and technology, and in 
the psychology of acculturation, begun. 

Indian history and culture should be emphasised and should replace n:\ich of 
the standard curricula. Acculturation courses similar to those now given 
ninth graders at Holy Rosary Kission should be given from the fif&i grade 
on. Ah many field trips as possible within the existing .transportation 
system should ba organized. Some adult education courser., particularly in 
language training, should be offered at the schools, and adults 
encouraged to participate in certain classes with their children* 
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From the fifth grade on, intramural sport i: teams: including oil stud on to 
and not just varsity caliper players should La foimcd and competitive 
events arranged* Because of the young Oglala. Sioux's intense enjoyment 
of team sports, these- 'lev. ma would increase hie identif ication with the 
school and discourage him from dropping out. 

Teaching Staff 

Hec;:ui-.e private industry will "be taking over tho iill. school system in the nox 
few years, few additional teachers should be hired at this time. 
A nnwber would ha hired, on a temporary "basis, to reduce close .sisra in 
the cV.rly.high school ye.ars, to teach Kngliah as a second larguage, and to 
teach Indian art, history, culture and language. Teacher aides from the 
contmunity should also be hired for one year to assist elementary school 
teachers. All teachers should immediately begin training in Indian 
culture, including v:ays of developing their own materials, and those who 
will he teaching in Iho demonstration schools should receive instruction 
in the "free day" approach and in uie teaching of English as a. second 
language. 

The counseling and scholarship program to encourage Oglala Sioux to teach 
on the Re nervation should begin immediately and involve both high school 
students and those OgLsila Sioux already in college. As wore Oglala Sioux 
have attendee college than graduated, there are many who already have some 
credits to*.*b.d a degree; some of these would probably be willing to finish 
their course work through extension course;; so they could become teachers. 
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l!lg£ilLy£g_.AQd_ Tra.nsp ortati on 

Small elcrr.-ntary cottage schools should bo built in out lying districts 
where the children must no-,; attend boarding schools. ■ An these cc hools need 
only a few' rooms, they could bo quickly constructed frcn prefabricated 
materials for low cost. Existing structures wight also be renovated for 
this purpose. 

A detailed cost-benefit analysis of a completely decentralised plan for 
school facilities, which includes the cost of transportation, should bo 
undertaken. The cost of constructing cottage schools (* 30, 000 - $40,000) 
is small in comparison to the cost for a lar^r consolidated school , 
such as the now school to be built at Porcupine for $1,140,000. This 
school will provide educational facilities for 300 pupils. By comparison, 
fifteen scattered cottage schools with live-in facilities for a 
te&ehsr-aide co-op] o, each colta^e school to provide an enrollment for only 
t'tfonty pupils, would cost a total of only 0600,000, or approximately 
one-half that for the new Porcupine school. Although it is new the 
purpose to extend boarding facilities, such cot tags schooln— close to the 
homes of the pupils— could provide overnight facilities with the teacher- 
aide couples for pupils whose parents are temporarily ill or away. Such a 
system may clearly have cconcr.il c as well as educational benefits. 

A cost-benefit analysis oonjaring all possible types of transportation 
syoteoB for the Reservation and the school syctea should also be made. In 
this first year, several helicopters should bo acquired to transport teachers 
to these outlying cottars eleaentary schools. Tho rationale for such an 
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approach to teacher transportation is 1>:at it if? prcV-bly lot's expansive 
and clearly more reliable — considering the general inclemency of the 
weather and frequent impassibility of roads — to transport relatively 
few teachers than to transport large numbers of pupils, I-ioreover, thor:c 
helicopters can also be used as police "care," F:13 arcbul ar.ee s and Medical 
team "buses," as well as for numerous other uses. At the narcc time, Geo- 
graphical proximity to pupils and parents wo-.ild tend to insure that each 
Oglala Dioux community will view the cottage school v;hich serves them as 
their own, ■ and that the cottage schools v; i 1 1 be woven into the fabric and 
be responsive to the needs of the O^lala Sious. 
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Health 



The Oglala Sioux, and American Indians generally, suffer health 
problems today which diverge critically from national norms in 
both kind and severity. Incidence of morbidity and mortality are 
higher and life expectancy is significantly shorter for the Ameri- 
can Indian than that for the nation as a whole. Communicable 
diseases claim disproportionate numbers of lives. Moreover, the 
incidence. of deaths which can be attributed to social disorganiza- 
tion and mental illness, including death due to accidents, homicide, 
suicide and cirrhosis of the liver, account for one- fourth of all 
Reservation deaths today. 

The underlying causes of these health conditions and factors which ' 
reinforce them are complex and interrelated. Poverty and ignorance 
are major contributing factors on the Reservation. For example, 
high rates of communicable diseases, including digestive and para- 
sitic diseases, respiratory and eye and ear infections can be traced 
directly to inadequate water, waste disposal, housing and personal 
hygiene. Thus, generally poor sanitation, crowding, and lack of 
knowledge of preventive health care practice are major contributors 
to serious health problems. Other contributing factors can be 
found in the nature, of health services and the relationship of the 
Oglala Sioux to the Health Program. Health services are centralised 
and understaffed. Transportation on the Reservation is inadequate 
with the result that. health care is inaccessible to many Oglala 
Sioux, and conversely, many Oglala Sioux are inaccessible to the 
health service. In addition, preventive health. care programming 
has had only a minimal effect, and mental health programs have only 
recently been added to the catalog of health services. 

In face of paramount problems of health on the. Reservation, major 
efforts have been directed toward improving services, extending 
field programs, improving sanitation through construction of water 
and disposal facilities and general expansion of hospital and cen- 
tral facility care. In spite of this effort, and in spite of the 
fact that the per capita expenditure for health services on the 
Reservation exceeds the national average, the incidence of disease 
on the Reservation continues to exceed the national average in every 
category except those of old age. 
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Recommendations 



Vigorous elimination of the antecedent environmental conditions 
leading to disease, such as poor housing, .inadequate sanitaf;^«\ 
facilities, and lack of sa£ti water supply sfoould bet of utm&g£. 

prio#4*ry. 

gjaiw^jiii,, health ra&rv-ices need to be made more accessible 
Sir f ctie ifvaservation population. The basic health service stra- 
tegy should be one of maximum practicable dispernal of medi- 
cal facilities and services. 

A preventive health program must be developed for the Pine 
Ridge Reservation which will be effective* In large part, 
the effectiveness of this program will be tied to the rate 
at which dispersal of fflca-l'itfoes can be jgg&OBpli&fted. 

A bXs^d-V'v based, aftd /ade^yflftftlty funded program of community 
v£l&t is'tis. based upon a deeper cross-cultural understanding 
shotoid be instituted to facilitate community identification 
with the Public Health Service program. 

The Reservation mental health and alcohol control programs 
should be greatly expanded and funded at a level commensurate 
with the severity of the problems. 

Next Steps 

Alternative funding sources for e*p*s?4it£c£ dev^-'loptwasK.. a£ bis&i^. 
sanitation and re&tefc&i& community families es should ix^d^i^a- 
iy exploit .'4pplila*tions for funds submitted. This fcveigjJa-i 
should be c^efully coordinated with an expanded low-income 
housing program. 

Emergency shelters and diagnostic clinics should be es tsa 2 3m ed 
in outlying communities staffed with a registered nurse smdznon- 
professional aid. doctors should maintain regular hoursssrt:. 
these clinics, :but be available, as well, .for emergencies:.. 

Regular ambulance service should be instituted and inr T^rip 
helicopter service for emergency transportation of patents 
and medical personnel. Professional medical' care. shouIdmEver 
be more than a few minutes away. 

Indigenous aides should be hired by the Public Health Service 
to facilitate community identification with the Public Health 
Service program. 
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A multiphasic examination should be administered to every 
•Reservation Oglala Sioux to obtain baseline data on health 
;probiems on the Reservation and to develop a medical profile 
on ev?cr^cone on the Reservation. 

Sale of alcohol on the Reservation should become a Tribal enter- 
prise in order to facilitate alcohol control programs and to re- 
duce off-reservation arrests and accidents. 

The. Pine Ridge Hospital should be expanded to include an ad- 
ditional operating room, recovery room, intensive care unit, 
psychiatric unit, a chronic or extended care unit and addi- 
tional surgical beds. In addition, overnight facilities should 
be provided for those who mus*: come greater distances and for 
those wishing to vicit relatives in the hospital. 
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HEALTH 

Introduction 

Generally, health services on the Pine Ridge Reservation are 
insufficient and inaccessible to a substantial portion of the 
client papulation. Present health efforts represent a signifi- 
cant improvement over the past in providing life-saving and health 
giving care; and recent programming in mental health services, 
particularly, indicates a growing awareness of the scope of 
needed services. In spite of these efforts, however, and they 
have not been inconsiderable, the incidence of disease and 
mortality still far exceed the national average in every major 
health category. In addition, existing health facilities are 
concentrated in Pine Ridge and out-reach programs are too few 
and inadequately staffed to effectively reach outlying communities. 
The present approach, due in part to limitations imposed by 
fiscal restraints, remains crisis-oriented, as distinct from 
preventive-health-care-oriented, and fundamental change in the 
environmental conditions which lead to illness has barely begun. 

A common theme throughout this report is the psychological climate 
in which public programs operate on the Reservation — whether they 
be education, law enforcement, job development, or health care* 
Whether the result of psychological sets or attitudes held by 
Oglala Sioux as individuals , by the Oglala Sioux as a community, 
by federal staff on the Reservation, or by the external, 
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white culture which broadly determines governmental policy with 
respect to the American Indian, this climate works at cross-purposes 
with program efforts, and is often conducive to their failure. In 
many respects, this psychological climate is itself a health prob- 
lem — particularly when expressed in terms of the rate of acute 
alcoholism* the incidence of crime and delinquency and other forms 
of anti-social conduct, persistent educational underachievement , 
and the claim to perpetual dependency on the government as a matter 
of right. It should, therefore , be borne in mind that while 
health problems are traditionally viewed in terms of physical 
and mental diseases, medical services, and medical facilities, a 
major health problem on the Pine Ridge Reservation is the psycho- 
logical climate of despondency and conflict which accompanies being 
an Indian in a white man's culture. In this environment, there 
is little incentive for the individual to be concerned with pre- 
ventive health practices or even corrective medical attention. 

Problem Description 

Despite the availability of free, comprehensive medical care, 
physical ill-health represents a serious problem on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation and other Indian reservations; statistics indicate that 
the health of Indians today is equal only to that of the general 
population of at least a generation ago. 

In 1967, the U.S. "Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and the South Dakota State 
Department of Health combined to spend $1,771,878 v on the Pine Ridge 
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Reservation This total reflects an expenditure of $183 per 
capita. By comparison, the State of South Dakota spent only 
$13 per capita in providing publicly-financed medical care to 
its residents, and the United States snent $28 per capita on 
all Americans, Since most expenditu* _s on health in the United 
States are not financed publicly, but are financed privately, 
data on the cost of providing public health care on the Reser- 
vation (which is only marginally supplemented by the private 
purchase of health services) and data on the cost of providing 
private health care off the Reservation (which is only marginally 
supplemented by the public provision of health services) is not 
readily comparable. However, the fact that nationally, 
approximately $174 per capita, or close to the total public ex-* 
penditure per capita oh the Reservation, is presently being 
spent, both publicly and privately to provide health care 
exclusive of plant construction or improvement — suggests at 
least that medical services on the Reservation do not fall 
categorically below the level generally applicable to the put lie 
at large. Yet, a tremendous discrepancy exists between the level 
of health among Oglhla Sioux and Indians generally, and the level 
of health enjoyed by the average American citizen. 

For instance, figures on causes of death and age-at-death on 
reservations show a markedly different pattern than those for the 
nation as a whole. The average age-at-death among Indians in 
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24 states in 1964 was 43.8 years as against a comparable 
figure for the nation. as a whole of 63.6 years. This 20- 
year discrepancy is only partially explained by a very high 
infant mortality rate. Thus, there are 43.1 live births per 1,000 
population on Indian reservations (as against 21.0 for all 
races). The infant mortality rate per 1,000 live births on reserva- 
tions is 35.9 (as against 24.8 deaths per 1,000 live births in the 
country as a whole), with death occuring most frequently during the 
post neonatal period (23 days to 11- months), at a rate three times that 
for all Americans. Significantly, the average age-at-death for Indians 
who survive their first birthday, 53.2 years, is still 15 years lower 
than the 67.3 years average for all races. 

While 60 percent of all deaths in the United States occur in the 
65-and-over bracket, only 32 percent of all Indians are over 
65 when they die. Relatively speaking, only half as many Indians die 
of old age and its complications as do people of all races in the * 
nation.. This earlier age of death is reflected, of course, in causes 
of death. Diseases of the heart, malignant neoplasms, vascular 
lesions of the central nervous system, cirrhosis of the liver, and 
other causes associated with advancing age accounted for 72 percent 
of deaths in the country as a whole in 1964, but only 35 percent of 
Indian deaths. 
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TABLE I : Percentage of _Deaths by Leading Specified Causes 
Indians and All Races. U.S.. 1964 



Cause 


All Races 


Indian 


Diseases of Heart 


38. 9% 


15.9% 


Malignant Neoplasms. 


16.1 


8.1 


Vascular Lesions (CNS) 


11.0 


6.4 


Accidents 


5.8 


18.8' 


Certain Diseases of Infancy 


3.4 


7.0 


Influenza and Pneumonia 


3.3 


7.0 


Diabetes 


1.3 


2.2 


Cirrhosis of the Liver 


1.3 


3.1 


Tuberculosis 


0.5 


2.5 


Other 


18.4 


29.0 


Total 


iooToz 


, 100.0% 



Communicable diseases claim a disproportionate number of lives 
on reservations. Table II, which compares crude death rates 
among Indians in 24 states with those of all races, illustrates 
the major discrepancy between. Indians and non-Indian mortality 
rates. In every category of communicable disease, the Indian 
death rate far exceeds that of all other races. In fact, with 
the exception of those degenerative, chronic conditions associated 
with "old age," Indian mortality rates in every leading, spec- 
ified cause category exceed those of all other races, some by as 
much as five times. 
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TABLE II: Crude Death Races Among Indians in 25 States and 
All Races - 1964 (Rates per 100,000 population) 

Ratio of Incidences — 
Ca u SG Indians All Races Indian to all Races 



Accidents 


163.6 


54.3 


3.01 


Diseases of Heart 


138.5 


365.8 


',33 


Malignant Neoplasms 


,70.6 


151.3 


.47 


Influenza and Pneumonia 








(excl. newborn) 


60.9 


" 31.1 


1.96 


Certain Diseases of Infancy 


60.9 


31.5 


1.93 


Vascular Lesions of Central 


55.5 


103.6 


.54 


Nervous System 








Cirrhosis of Liver 


26.7 


12.1 


2.21 


Gastritis, Duodenitis, Enteritis, 








Colitis (excl. newborn) 


19.3 


4.3 


4.49 


Tuberculosis, all forms 


21.3 


4.3 


4.95 


Congential Malformations 


16.1 


10.6 


1.52 


Diabetes Mellitus 


19.5 


16.9 


' 1.15 


Homicide 


15.9 


5.1 


. 3.12 



Comparable figures for the- Pine Ridge Reservation are not available. How- 
ever, an indication of how Pine Ridge Reservation data might compare 
is given by Table III which compares South Dakota Indians, 43 
percent of whom live on the Pine Ridge Reservation, with Indians 
in 24 states for an earlier period, 1959-1961, In every major 
category for which comparative data is available, South Dakota 
Indians fare worse than Indians elsewhere. It is also noteworthy 
that, even as compared to other Indians, the rate of death due 
to accidents of all kinds is higher in South Dakota. Motor 
vehicle accidents alone are second only to diseases of the teart 
as the leading cause of death. If accidents of all kinds are 
combined, they become the leading cause of death. Influenza and 
pneumonia follow a close third to accidents and heart disease. 
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TABLE III: Death Rates Amonft Indians in 24 States and South 
Dakota Indians. 1959-1961 (Rates per 100,000 pop.) 

Indians in , Indians in 

Cause 24 States South Dakota 



Accidents 155.8 ' 224.5 

Motor Vehicle 79.0 140.6 

Other 76.8 . 83.9 

Diseases of the Heart 141.6 191.0 

Influenza and Pneumonia 76.6 138.1 

Malignant Neoplasms 69,8 113.5 

Vacular Lesions (CNS) 50.1 64.5 

Gastritis, Duodenitis, and 

Enteritis 26.5 38.7 

Tuberculosis , 25.1 46.5 



Trends in mortality rates over the ten-year period between 1954 
and 1964 indicate that some impact has been made in dealing with 
these illnesses on the Reservation. Sharp reductions in death 
due to tuberculosis and gastroenteric illnesses are reflected 
in Table IV, as are less dramatic, but significant reductions 
in deaths due to influenza and pneumonia, certain diseases of 
early infancy>and other infective and parasitic diseases. In 
the same time span, two of the three diseases most closely 
associated with advancing age — diseases of the' heart and vascular 
lesions of the central nervous system — have risen, indicating 
perhaps that a higher . proportion of the population is living 
longer. In fact, the average age at death increased six years 
between 1958 and 1966. What should be noted in Xhis regard, how-, 
ever, is that the ratio of mortality rates among Indians to national 
mortality rates have remained essentially the same." Thus, the 
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tubercular mortality rates, for instance, both nationally and 
among Indians, dropped by approximately the same percentage, 
.61 and 55 percent respectively. However, the Indian mortality 
• rate remained at approximately the same ratio to the national 
mortality rate, or roughly five times t)ie national rate. This 
suggests that treatment techniques have substantially improved 
in the decade between 1954 and 1964, and. that Oglala Sioux have 
merely benefited in the same ratio as have all Americans. 



TABLE IV: Death Rates by Leading Cause Among Reservation Indians, 
1954 and_1964. (Rates are per 100,000 population) 



Cause of Death 1954 1964 Change (%) 



Heart Disease 


144.7 


159.5 


+ 


10,1% 


Accidents 


213.1 


228.3 


+ 


4.6 


Motor Vehicle 


142.8 


155.9 


+ 


9.2* 


Other Vehicle 


70.3 


72.4 


+ 


2.9 


Influenza and Pneumonia 


91.4 


84.0 




8,2 


Diseases of Early Infancy 


69.6 


64.4 




7.6 


Malignant Neoplasms ' 


65.4 


65.0 




. .6* 


Gastritis, enteritis, etc. 


56.0 


22.3 




60.2 


Tuberculosis 


53.8 


24.0 




55.4 


Vascular Lesions, CNS 


47.3 


54.9 , 


+ 


15.9 


Other infective and 










parasitic diseases (excl. TB) 


28.4 


25.5 




10.2 


Congenital Malformations 


17.2 


18.1 


+ 


■ 5.2 


Homicide 


13.1 


. 16.6 


+ 


26.8 


Diabetes 


12.6 


24.2 


' + 


92.0 


Cirrhosis of the Liver 


11.6 


28.8 


+148.2 


Suicide - 


9.5 


13.0 


+ 


36,8 
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Morbidity rates illustrate essentially the same phenomena. Excep- 
tionally high incidence of influenza, pneumonia and other respiratory 
diseases, amoebic and bacillary dysentery, gastroenteritis, strep- 
tococcal infections, whooping cough, mumps and measles characterize 
most reservations. Morbidity rates attributable to tuberculosis, 
for example, remain approximately seven times that among all 
Americans, again in spite of the fact that rates for both 
Indians and all Americans alike have declined dramatically 
and in approximately equal proportion. 

Otitis m.edia (infection of the middle ear) is a leading 
cause of illness among Indians . Thirty years ago, it was a 
common problem among children of all races. Today,' it has 
virtually disappeared as a problem except on reservations. 
Otitis media can cause, serious defects in hearing if not 
treated promptly. The implications of this on balance and 
the general ability to'' perform even simple work tasks is 



obvious. Chronic forms of otitis media are disappearing with 
improved treatment methods. However, the incidence of non- 
chronic forms is increasing. Table V shows ■ che incidence 
rates of certain specified diseases among reservation pop- 
ulations. 
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TABLE V; Incidence Rates for Specific Diseases Among Reservation 
Indians, 1965 (Rates are per 100,000 population) 



Reservation U. S. Ratio cf Incidences— 
Disuse Indians All Races Trdian to all Kaces 



Otitis Media 


6,719.4 


NA 




Gastroenteritis (Inflammation of 








stomach and intestines) 


6,078.8 


NA 




Pneumonia, (excl. newborn) 


4,023.1 


NA 




Strep, sore throat, etc. 


2,139.1 


203.9 


10.74 


Trachoma 


1,478.4 


NA 




Influenza 


1,103.1 


MA 




Gonorrhea 


768.1 


167.7 


4.58 


Measles 


761.3 


135. 1 


5.64 


Clticlcenpox 


553.7 


127.6 


4.34 


Dysentery (tiacillary) 


365.9 


5.7 


64.19 


Mumps 


291.6 


108.7 


2.68 


Tuberculosis, new active cases 


175.9 


'25.3 


6.95 


Hepatitis 


139.1 


17.5 


7.95 


Syphilis 


113.4 


58.2 


1,95 


Salmonellosis 


35.3 


8.9 


3.97 


Rheumatic :fever 


23.8 


2.6 


9.15 


Whooping cough 


17.8 


3.5 


5.08 


Meningococcal infections 


15.0 


1.6 


9.38 



The extremely high incidence of digestive and parasitic 
diseases, respiratory and other communicable infections can 
be traced directly to inadequate water, waste disposal, housing 
and personal hygiene. Of all .Public Health Service Indian 
hospital discharges in the country in 1964, 32 percent involved 
patients with the above diagnosed illnesses. The rate for 
Indian discharges from contract care hospitals was 38 percent. 
. Espec^- i!y noteworthy is that trachoma, a communicable eye in- 
fection which can lead to blindness .if not treated promptly, is 
today even more rare among the general public than otitis media, and 
yer is the fifth leading cause of illness on reservations. 
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In general, morbidity on reservations is increasing even though' 
mortality associated with morbidity is decreasing. In large part, 
this is due to the fact that more people are now seeking medical care 
than before on reservations, reporting methods have been improved, 
and medical treatment is more effective, resulting in fewer deaths. 
Table VI compares the incidence of the ten leading diseases among 
reservation Indians in 1962 and 1965. 



TABLE VI: Incidence of Ten Leading Diseases Among Reservation 

Indians, 1962 and 1965 (Rates on per 100,000 population) 



Disease 1962 1965 Change (%)_ 



Otitis Media 


4,007.4 


6,719.4 


+67,8% 


Gastroenteritis 


4,987.7 . 


6,078.8 


" +20.5 


Pneumonia (excl. newborn). 


3,107.1 


4,023.1 


+29.1 


Strep, sore throat, etc. 


1,185.4 


2,189.1 


+84.9 


Trachoma 


, 1,059.9 


1,478.4 


+39.2 


Influenza 


1,143.4 


1,103.1 


- 3.7 


Gonorrhea 


797.1 


768,1 


- 3.6 


Mease Is 


1,418.1 


'761*3 


-46.4 


Dysentry, all forms 


705.8 


567.3 


' -19.6 


Chickenpox 


1 458.3 


553.7 


+20.8 



Thus, not withstanding a per capita expenditure for health care 

which exceeds the national rate, the incidence of morbidity and 

mortality on the Pine Ridge Reservation "remains far in excess of 

the national norm, and most probably of other Indians as well. 

While medical care offered at the Pine Ridge Reservation is c'.va par, qual 

tatively, --with that offered elsewhere in the country, it« effect 
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on over-all Reservation health statistics has been only nominal 
in terms of the scope of the problem. This suggests two pMnts. 
First, a substantial portion of the client population is simply 
not being reached. Second, the present program has failed to 
substantially affect the level of preventive heaXth* care prac- 
tices among the Reservation population. 

In this respect, the data is convincing* While the post neonatal 
infant rate, as noted earlier, is three times that for all Americans, 
the neonatal (under 28 days) infant mortality rate is approximately 
the same as that for all Americans. This. would suggest that care 
received in the medical facilities where most births now occur is 
substantially the same as'' that received by most Americans, but 
that the private, nonprofessional care required to return the 
patient to- his home and family is grossly inadequate. 

Data on morbidity attributable to amoebic and bacillary dysentery 
even more clearly illustrates the point that expenditures for 
health care on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation still sorely fail 
to generate conditions which meet the most rudimentary standards of 
health care for all Americans. Thus, the incidence of dysentery 
can be taken as an 'index of the effectiveness -of family-oriented 
health care inasmuch as dysentery prevention may be more a matter 
of family rather than professional medical care. In 1964, the inci- 
dence of dysentery among American Indians was approximately 49 times 
that among all Americans. During the previous decade, the Indian 
dysentery morbidity rate had remained substantially constant., as had 
the dysentery morbidity rate for all Americans. 
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Likewise, the incidence of dental disease is illustrative of 
the failure to effectively reach the Reservation population. 
Peridontal disease and dental caries are universal among the 
Oglala Sioux. Limited beneficiary knowledge of oral hygiene 
practices, diet selection, and limited early treatment of 
dental conditions contribute to the frequency and severity of 
dental infection. At the present time, less t than one-half 
of the children on the Reservation are receiving all the 
essential dental care that they aeed, including those dental 
services received through the schools, and only one adult in 
25, or four percent, receive all the care that they need. While 
approximately one-third of the Reservation population is being 
reached" by available resources, it is estimated that only ten 
percent of the total dental health need is actually being met, 

A final point remains especially noteworthy in connection with 
Indian mortality rates. As of 1964, death rates, which may be 
attributed to social disorganization, had increased 25.5 percent 
over the last decade. Thus, deaths due to accidents (163.6/100,000), 
cirrhosis of the liver (26.7/100,000), homicide (15.9/100,000), and 
suicide (16.0/100,000) now account for a total of 222.2 deaths per 
100,000 population, or 25.6 percent of all deaths. By comparison, 
deaths due to these four causes nationally now account for only 
81.8 deaths per 100,000 population, or only 11.4 percent of all 
deaths. 
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In 1954 (14 years ago), the combined Indian mortality rate due to these 
i'our causes was 177". 0 per 100,000 population. Accordingly, as improve- 
ments in traditional health care are effected among the American 
Indians, causes of death as indices of social disorganization take 
an increasing toll of Indian lives. Among some Indian age groups, 
deaths attributed to any of the four major leading causes of death 
having significance in terms of social disorganization may exceed 
nine times that among all Americans of similar ages. Thus, the 
mortality rate attributed to accidents among Indian adults in the 25 to 
44 age group is fully 5.2 times as great as among all Americans in the 
same age group , and the death rate attributed to cirrhosis of the liver 
among Indian adults in this same age group is fully 9;2 times that 
among all Americans in the same age group. Ir. the 15- to 19-year-old 
age group, suicide is not only the second leading cause of death among 
Indian youths, but it also occurs at a rate fully 4.1 times as great 
as among all Americans. Among American Indians in the 20- to 24-year- 
old age gi'oup, homicide is the second leading cause of death, and 
occurs at a rate fully 4.3 times as great as among all Americans in 
the same age group; among American Indians in this age group, suicide 
is the third leading cause of death. 

There are other indices which suggest the severity of the mental health 
problem on the Reservation. For example-, alcoholism and problem 
drinking are very common. In 1967, there were over 3,000 arrests 
alone, out of a population of slightly under 10,000, for alcohol 
related offenses, including 400 who were arrested three or more times. 
Since only the worst offenders are picked up, this figure 
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only partially reflects the problem. Moreover, it does not include 
off-reservation arrests of which there are a substantial number, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Reservation is "dry." 
The mental health program staff indicates that one-fourth of their 
patients come to them because of alcohol abuse, either their own or 
that of someone in the patient's family. 

In addition, 3.1 percent of all Indians die of cirrhosis of the 
liver — an illness generally associated with heavy drinking. 
Three times the national rate, this figure is especially noteworthy 
considering that cirrhosis of the liver is a degenerative disease, 
more likely to occur in older populations, and the Pine Ridge pop- 
ulation is considerably younger than that, of the United States as a 
whole. It has been estimated by Reservation personnel that of 
approximately $150,000 earned by Ogiala Sioux in fire-fighting in . 
Idaho during the summer of 1967, $75,000-$85,000 was spent in bars 
and packaged liquor stores in White Clay, Nebraska. It is also 
understood that annual lease money not infrequently disappears 
in one extended binge. 

The pervasiveness of heavy drinking on the Reservation among teenagers 
and adults is reflected as well in a high incidence of violent con- 
duct, child neglect, and family disorganization. Eleven percent of 
all admissions to the Public Health Service hospital at Pine Ridge 
are due to violence, accidents, and poisoning. A common "game" 
among pre-schoolers in nurseries on the Reservation is playing drunk, 
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lurching about, and pretending to beat one another. The relation- 
ship between drinking and mortality due to suicide, homicide, and 
accidents is not difficul :o establish. Research is now being . conducted 
by the mental health program at Pine Ridge exploring, particularly, 
the relationship between accident rates and suicide, and generally, . 
the relationship between mental ill.^s anc 1 accidents on the Re- 
servation. 

The mental health program has only recently been introduced to the 
Pine Ridge Reservation.- The staff is small and has really only 
just begun to explore the dimensions of mental health problems of 
the Oglala Sioux on the Reservation. Accordingly, data on mental 
illness is limited to several general indices — suicide, alcoholic, 
and criminal conduct. Preliminary indications, however, are that 
mental illness may be the single most significant health problem 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation.. 

Underlying Causes 

With respect to the problems of physical health, the five leading 
categories of causes of premature deaths among Indians are, in order, 
accidents; influenza and pneumonia; certain diseases of early infancy 
(respiratory, digestive, and infective and parasitic diseases); 
gastritis, duodenitis,, enteritis, and colitis; and tuberculosis. 
The five leading causes of morbidity are otitis media, gastroenter- 
itis, pneumonia, -strep sore throat and influenza, and trachoma. 
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All of the diseases listed are communicable diseases which flourish 
primarily among populations living in poor housing , with its usual 
concomitants of contaminated water, inadequate sewage disposal, and 
other environmental factors, such as malnutrition, which adversely 
affect health. Statistics on inadequacy of housing at Pine Ridge 
are shocking: of Che 1,917 units on the reservation, only 12 percent 
are considered standard, 34 percent are substandard but reuovatable , 
and 54 percent dilapidated, requiring replacement. Detailed statis- 
tics on sewage and water are not available. About 25 percent 
of the Reservation population has a safe water supply^ estimates 
on adequate sewage disposal facilities are not available, although 
it is apparent that many outdoor privies are in a state of 
considerable disrepair. A Baseline Data Survey was conducted io late 
1967 through early 1968 by the Public Health Service, but did not 
collect information on waste disposal; however, data on the percentage 
of homes with water piped into the home was 40 percent. This figure, 
as well as a figure of 60 percent for the number of homes with elec- 
tricity, seems high to staff of other agencies. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between observation and the survey is probably derived from 
the fact that the Baseline Data Survey includes in its population 
a number of Indians not ordinarily considered part of the target 
population, for example, Indians residing in Martin — a town within 
».he original boundaries of the reservation but considered off- 
reservation from the standpoint of most program planners. For reser- 
vations Indians living on trust land, the statistics on water and 
electricity would be considerably lower, according to local tribal 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs staff judgment. 
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Experience has shown elsewhere tlhat as housing and otuer environ- 
mental i/.ictors are improved, che incidence of diseases such as those 
prevalent at the Pine Ridge " ,tion decreases dramatically, virtually 

to the point of extinction, i-ui' example, the incidence of certain 
common enteric infections can be lowered four- to six-fold simply by 
replacing an outdoor privy for an indoor water closet, lor another 
example, otitis media caused as much as one-half of all admissions 
to children's hospitals in New York City -thirty years ago. Today 
otitis media has almost disappeared in the general population, and 
when a child contracts it, antibiotics provide a prompt cure. The 
disease was bypassed, as it were, by" history; it disappeared 'as a major 
health problem through a general increase in the standard of living 
of Americans so that necessary 'research to produce a vaccine for 
the virus-caused strain of otitis media was never undertaken. Although 
no longer a problem among the general population, it remains a leading 
cause of morbidity on reservations. 

There are no simple, preventive vaccines for these 'diseases , and 
cures tend to be long and costly. Tuberculosis is the best example 
of this, but four out of five of the pneumonia and enteric diseases 
are resistant to the various antibiotics so that contraction of one 
of these may mean a protracted stay in the hospital. While medical 
care, insofar as it is available in a medical facility under direct 
professional attention, may substantially affect mortality associated 
with these illnesses, it is of no effect in dealing with * the antecedent 
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conditions which lead to the illness itself. For this, a program 
of preventive hygiene and environmental change is required. 

With respect to the problem of mental illness, the underlying 

causes are much more complex. The pathology of poverty — substandard 

housing, malnutrition, the incidence of preventable disease and 

i 

injury, idleness and low educational achievement — is relevant both 
as a cause and reinforcing factor in the incidence of mental ill-health 
on the Reservation, The reverse assumption is probably also true — 
that: is, mental illness is itself often a cause of physical ill-health 
and can also be- an obstinate barrier to breaking out of the poverty 
cycle. 

On che Pine Ridge Reservation, however, the problem j.s not fully described 
by reference to mental illness in a narrow clinical sense. The Oglala 
Sious today suffer a set of highly dysfunctional attitudes — towards 
themselves, their communities j and the white man — which impair 
their ability to live productive and satisfying lives. Their attitudes 
derive to a considerable degree frcm a d ep-seated ambivalence about 
being India.. Cultural transition and acculturation experience 
has only been partly ef fecutve , and the result has been a confused 
sense of identity for che Indian. 

On the one hand, the Oglala Sioux prizes' his "Indianness," *and judges 
himself and others in the community by how "Indian" they are. 
Although the degree of Indian blood has been considered a factor in 
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"Indianness," it— in fact— appears to have litrle relevance to the 
quality of "Indianness. " Rather, "Indianness" is a set of norma- 
tive values which govern his attitudes toward himself, his treatment 
of. others, and his expectation of treatment by them in return. 

The content of these values is both positive and negative, the posi- 
tive content lies in the Indian's view of Indian values. For instance 
Indians are viewed as being generous and sharing, close to nature, and 
concerned about the spiritual aspects of living. In each case, these 
characteristics appear to b* in opposition to those of the white man 
who is viewed as being greedy, selfish, materialistic, and uncaring. 
Thus, the negat./e content to the concept of "Indianness" is, that a 
true Indian does not behave like a white man, does not accept a 
white, man's job, does not leave the community, does not accept the 
goals set for him by the white man. This negative content may even 
be more deeply rooted— that is, an uneasy knowledge that he cannot 
survive vis-a-vis the white man, and that the dominant culture holds 
the quality of "Indianness" inferior, a judgment borne out in the 
final marketplace, the conquered versus unconquered. 

On the other hand, and alongside this tendency to identify w*th 
"Indianness," is an almost universal acceptance by Indians, cc.r^cious 
and subconscious, of the notion that Indians are no good, and that 
Indians are lazy, drunken bums. Responsibility for this tragic self- 
doubt, even calf-hate on the part of the Oglala Sioux, lies in part 
with the policy of cultural aggression which was pursued by the 
federal government for many generations. Thus, for a long time, the 
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prevailing educational policy on the part of the federal government 
was to eradicate the quality of being Indian. Additionally, the 
Oglala Sioux were conquered at the height of their powers, and the 
durable trust relationship wit'i the federal government which resulted> 
with its implication that the Indian could not fend for himself, could" 
not fail to yield an ambivalence in- attitude of the Indian toward 
himself. 

Today, a virtually defining characteristic of being an Indian is to 
have a special relationship to the federal government. That special 
relationship — defined in terms of obligations assumed by the federal 
government in treaties and legislation to provide certain goods and 
services in exchange for land taken and other losses suffered by tribes— 
is jealously guarded as strongly today as it was at the time these 
treaties were being signed. Some specific provisions of treaties (archaic 
ones — to provide a gunsmith, . for example) unenforced, but the basic 
obligation of the federal government "to take care of" Indians "until 
the rivers cease to flow and the sun ceases to ahine" (typical treaty 
language), has not by any means been forgotten. Thus, from the Indian's 
point of -view,. dependency upon the federal gcve&oment is a right be- 
longing to Indians, which right has been recognized by the federal 
government in paper treaty, but seemingly broken .in practice. 

Accordingly, the Oglala Sioux are caught in a confusion of values and 
attitudes about themselves ar^- the white community.' They feel 
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they are superiors the whits man, yet at the same time inferior to 
him, but that in any ;vent they have a le^aland moral right to be 
dependent upon him. 

All of these combine to create tremendous problems of psychological 
adjustr>2Ut for the Sioux as an individual and for the Sioux community 
as a whole. As might be expected, adolescence is actually painful 
among Oglala Sioux youth. Comparative studies made of Oglala Sioux 
students and nearby non-Indian students by Holy Rosary Mission 
personnel and the Public Health Service mental health staff indicate 
that Oglala Sioux youth have significantly greater feelings of dep- 
ression, alienation, and powerlessness, than normally attends 
adolescence. These feelings are manifested in early drop-out 
and push-out from the educational systems, an early experience 
with glue-or £asoline-*snif fing, and subsequently with serious drinking, 
and a generally increasing pattern of delinquent behavior. 

Among the adult population, there is abundant evidence of dysfunction 
in the extraordinary rf>**s of alcoholism and problem drinking found 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation. Alcohol serves a number of purposes 
at the Fine Ridge Reservation as elsewhere, and PHS Mental Health 
studies have identified four major reasons given by Oglala Sioux for 
drinking-. The first three reasons are, interestingly, not dissimilar to 
those typically given by the dominant white culture. First, drinking is 
a way to have fun> relax and forget the world cares. On the reserva- 
tion, in fact, there ar-a few alternative diversions.' Movies, tele- 
vision and other forms of general enter .ainment are inaccessible for 
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nost Oglala Sioux. Informal, small group social gatherings, and for 
rhe more bold and active, general carousing, are the principal means 
of entertainment. Second, drinking loosens one, permitting more 
uninhibited expression and communication with other people. This is 
a form of expression ordinarily denied the Oglala Sioux by their non- 
verbal culture, Third, drinking frees the Oglala Sioux from the 
learned restraints against e-^pr^ssing hostility and aggression against 
those w: "« govern then, The Oglala Sioux is "bitter and angry about 
his life, and unable to focus his anger without, at the same time, 
fearing a loss of federal benefaction; thus, he redirects his hos- 
tility inward. Fourth, the Oglala Sioux drink? because he has come 
to believe, based on his experience with white America, that drinking 
is what is expected of him. 

Reinforcing Factors 

tk-a?,£h care on the Reservation is basically the responsibility of the 
i'utiic Health Service, since 1955 part of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, The Reservation is generally without private 
doctors or dentists; thus, PHS provides general medical care, dental 
care, psychiatric .treatment, field health and sanitation. 

The basic PHS facility on the Reservation is the 5? >ed hospital lo- 
cated at Pine iMdge community. Although the hospital at Pine Ridge is 
relatively modern and well-equipped, it ' *i *Ae 0:.iy full-time medical 
facility on the Reservation. People who live in communities .up to 
ninety miles or more away must find their own way to the clinic at Pine 
Ridge, or await the arrival of a traveling once-a-week clinic to arrive 
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in their own communities to obtain medical attention from a doctor* 
Three or f jur public health nurses regularly visit outlying Reservation 
areas, but they must spread themselves over some 4,000 square miles 
and approximately 10,000 people. 

When patients do come into the clinic, conditions are often exclusively 
crowded and some wait all day and leave before they' are seen. Waiting-' 
room facilities are drab, uncomfortable, and uninviting. If a patient, 
is without private transportation, and most are, he must vf-ik or hire 
a car to drive him to the clinic. There is no public transportation 
available, and the cost of hiring a car can be anywhere from five dollars 

if the distance is fifteen to twenty miles away, to fifteen or twenty 

1 

dollars if the distance is ninety miles away. This is a prohibitive 
expense for most Oglala Sioux, especially considering that the under- 
employment and unemployment rate on the Reservation is 52 percent, and 
that fully 75 percent of all households have annual incomes under $4,000. 
Rural patients, moreover, are often aggravated when they arrive and 
find the clinic crowded, more often than not with patients from the 
immediately surrounding area close to Pine Ridge. 

At present, the PHS facility is inadequate to cover medical needs, 
primarily Hecause of its inaccessibility to a large proportion of the 
Reservation population. The surgical facilities are. also inadequate 
for certain surgical need:*. There is one operating room; however, there 
is no recovery room, no intensive care unit, no psychiatric unit, no 
chronic or extended care unit, and there are an insufficient number 
of surgical beds. Elective surgery is presently performed at 
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the hospital several days a week by a contract surgeon. It is sorr.etirr.es 
necessary to transfer surgical cases to hospitals off the Reservation 
and some distance away. It might be nci:.ed, however, that to the degree 
the need for surgery is elective, rather than emergency in character, 
it does not appear inappropriate to transfer patients to other 
facilities to receive special care. An extended out-reach program to 
diagnose surgical needs earlier, thereby reducing the number of emer- 
gency cases, would help to ease the present over-crowding. 

Only minimal physical therapy, occupational , and rehabilitation 
programs are provided at present. Cerebrovascular accident patients, 
amputees and other accident patients receive very limited rehabilitative 
therapy, as distances to referral facilities are prohibitive. There 
are no facilities for extended care patients so that such patients must 
be retained in the hospital far longer than would otherwise be 
necessary > a practice which Contributes to present over-crowding. 

The hospital provides no ambulance service except emergency transpor- 
tation of patients from tne PHS hospital to other facilities. The 
Tribe provides inadequate service, so that the police have to transport 
many- cases. 

There is a serious problem of community relations. In spite of 
the progress which has been i^ade in the last few years, neither the 
Oglala Sioux nor the Public Health Service personnel are satisfied with 
the* situation.. Living and working, conditions for PHS personnel are not 
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attractive to those accuscoau , to city living. On the other hand, the 
Oglala Sioux remain skeptical of PHS personnel, and in many instances, 
utilization of PHS services seems whimsical* Contacts between personnel 
and Oglala Sioux are frequently disappointing to both parties and 
progress in cross-cultural understanding has been slow. 

It is generally believed by the Oglala Sioux that before the white 
man came, Indians were never ill, with the white man came all the 
infectious diseases, tuberculosis, ear infections, kidney infections, 
measles, whooping cough, venereal disease and pneumonia. Some are 
convinced that mental retardation was brought by the white man and 
illnesses like cancer, diabetes, heart trouble and gall stones result 
from trying to live like the white man. By treaty, say th>i Oglala Sioux, 
the white man is obligated to care for the health of the Tribe, but he 
is fulfilling that obligation in only a grudging and minimal fashion." 
With few exceptions, the doctors at the Pine Ridge PHS facility have 
been young physicians serving out their military obligations with ?HS, 
rather than with the military service. Accordingly, they ordinarily 
stay no longer than two years. The Oglala Sioux tend to view this as 
an example of minimal effort to cure their ills, and argue that the 
government is simply sending inexperienced doctors to experiment on 
Indians, 

To the Oglala Sioux, whose personal relations with others rarely occur 
in a setting of confrontation; the kind of argument or scolding that 
whites customarily expect from their 'doctor has been found to discourage 
the Oglala Sioux patient from. coming again. In addition, the Oglala 

j 
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Sioux is insulted by Lhi>: apparent brusq'ueness of doctors who !nust see 
fifty to a hundred paLients a day. Sioux cultural values prescribe 
personal relations that are not courteous, meticulous, and free from 
personal conflict. If he is angry or confused, whether by the instruc- 
tions from the doctor or by the assembly line atmosphere of the crowded 
clinic, the Oglala Sioux is likely to withdraw and remain silent. 
It is not surprising that resort to Tribal medicine men is still a 
common practice on many reservations today, including the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation, 

lack of ef£„ .tive environmental control and the slow development 
of field health facilities and preventive care practices persists as a 
reinforcing, factor in the high rate of illness on the Reservation. 
The centralization of facilities in Pine Ridge and the thin coverage 
provided by the traveling field health clinf " 5 : merely insures that a 
substantial population will continue to remain unreached. 

Experience has shown that Oglala Sioux, for their part, are not taking 
full advantage of services even when they are accessible. Lack of 
knowledge of health programs, or a previous unsatisfying experience 
account for much of this. In many ins nances , ' however , the problem is 
simply indifference. This :s especially true of elderly persons. 
Thus, many health problems remain hidden from Public Health Service 
medical personnel for lack of effective communication wiv.l the commun- 
ity and the' private health practices of an overwhelming number of Oglala 
Sioux remain primitive and unyielding to change. 
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Present Efforts 

Field health clinics are held in only four reservation communities 
outside Pine Ridge; Kyle and Wanblee — one full day per week; Allen 
— one-half of one day per week; and Manderson — one-half of one day 
every other week. When there is a considerable amount of sickness, 
some of the one-half day clinics are extended to a full day. The 
Field Health Program g. orally is staffed by one physician, t.hree Public 
Health nurses, one clinic nurse, two licensed vocational nu,'ses > 
one nutritionist, a pharmacist, four clinic aides, two clerks, one 
Health Education Specialist, and the Sanitary Facilities Construction 
program staff by one engineer and two sanitarians. Staff ing.when the 
clinic is tr ■ Mng, typically consists of a physician , one public 
health nuri licensed vocational nurse, a pharmacist, and a sec- 

retary from the local community. 

The office of Economic Development contains a health component in its 
program staffed -with 15 health ai one social worker aide,, four 
'health aide leaders, and a director. There is close coordination o£ 
effort between the PHS field health program and that of OED, Most of 
the efforts of the health aides is spent in providing various health 
services to homemakers, such as helping them spray their houses and 
nursir.g cervices, although time and effort is also expended on health 
education. 

Under the Sanitation Facilities Construction Program over the last eight 
years, a safe water supply has been extended to 2,400 people on the 
Reservation and safe waste disposal facilities to a fraction of these. 
All new housing is built to include certified water and waste disposal 
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facilities. At th^ present time, water and sewage facilities tot 44 
ho~es are under construction , and work will begin on facilities for an 
additional 105 families in the near future. 

The present dental program consists of one permanent four-chair facility 
at Pine Ridge, with a staff of two dental officers ani four dental 
assistants, and a mobile dental unit, shared with other reservations; 
this mobile unit travels the Reservation three months a year. The mobile 
unit treats only children; the Pine Ridge PHS facility provides only 
emergency care to adults, all other patients being children. 

At the Pine Ridge hospital, tentative plans have been made for another 
operating room and for an intensive care-recovery room and equipment. 
Present PHS construction plans provide for only .two new medical-surgical 
beds, which will bring the hospital bed complement up to 60, still 
40 short of what PHS personnel feel is needed within the present scope 
of the centrally located facilities program. This plan also provides 
for enlarging the laboratory, pharmacy and radiological facilities, 
and conversion of one patient room to a psychiatric facility. 

The Community Mental Health Program, with a staff of one psychiatrist, 
three social workers, an anthropologist, a psychologist, a social work 
aide and a research aide, is relatively new and has initiated, among 
other things, the following activities: 1) a Baseline Data Survey to' 
gain certain basic information about the Reservation population, in- 
cluding information which extends beyond, mere health data; 2) research and 
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program activities in alcoholism, including therapy for chronic alcoholics 
referred by the Lav and Order -Branch; 3) research and program activities 
in the area of the most serious manifestation of mental illness- 
suicide, attempted and successful —including therapy for attemptors, 
consultation with staff of other agencies, and program development; 
and 4) mental health education through speeches, workshops and consul- 
tation sessions with ochool personnel, community groups, welfare staff, 
and l£w enforcement personnel. This pioneering effort, as against the 
total health effort, represents only eight percent of PHS staff and 11 
percent of the budget. 
S olu t i on s_ and_Go al s 

Long Term 

Excluding accidents, the leading causes of illness and premature death 
on tfc* Reservation are infectious diseases, the high incidence of which 
can be directly traced to physical environment inadequate water, waste 
disposal, and housing. The mere provision of water supply and toilet 
facilities in the home would have an immediate impact on the rate of such 
illnesses at the Pine Ridge Keservation. "whatever else may be said, the 
paramount long-term goal for physical health should be basic environmental 
correction to eliminate the antecedent conditions for such illnesses. 

In the area of medical services, the present approach — w"hich involves the 
centralication of facilities at Pine Ridge— should bo. changed. While it is 
appropriate to have certain facilities centralized, the nearly complete focus 
of present treatment facilities at Pine Ridge has resulted in unnecessary 
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hardship for many Oglala Sioux and made a eompruhyngiya health program 
ranching the whole Reservation population virtually impossible* A more 
useful program would involve the digperiial of basic clinical services 
and emergency care units throughout the Reservationi with the- retention of 
extended care and central hospital facilities at Pine Ridge, Put another 
way* chii range of medical services required en the Pine Ridge Reservation 
should be evaluated with a view towards maximum possible dispersal, the 
ready availability of medical attention has become basic to modern health 
programming and in an area such as Pine Ridge* where there- are no local 
community doctors or facilities and the nearest medical attend on say 
be one hundred miles away-i out-reach programs on a once-a-yeek # traveling 
basis can bi only minimally effective, In faet^PHS could well locate 
housing for physicians in the scattered esmmuniti&S, %0 permit medical 
eara to be dispenses from the homes of the physicians, 

Expansion of mental health services represents another long-term goal, 
Expansion and development of the present range of clinical mental health 
services is sorely needed. The problem is larger, however * than mental 
illness in che clinical sense, As used in this report, the notion of 
mental health ig extended to embrace a set of dysfunatignal attitudes 
held by .large numbers of Oglala Sioux which make adjustment to the white 
man's culture an excruciating experience* No program intended to ameliorate 
the conditions of life for the Oglala Sioux will succeed which is not 
sensitive to creis-cultural dimensions of lifp. on the Reservation, 

Five-Year Goal 

Even though the principal approach should be the dispersal sf medical 
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services » the Pine Ridge Hospital should be expanded, IE should Include 
a fully operation, 2^-hour emergency and elective surgery program with a 
staff ef Ewe beard-qualified surgeons and two anaesthesiologists * An 
additional operating reem should be constructed- and forty more beds 
provided; a seven-bed combination intensive eare, post -operative re- 
covery room; a five-bed psychiatric unit| a tin-bed chronic or extended 
care unit; and 18 medical-surgical beds* Last yen alo.i.*, the PH3 
hospital processed a total of slightly over 2,000 hospital admissions and 
30,000 out-patient visits. It is estimated that this represented only 
a portion of the tgtal number of Gglala Sioux needing medical care* 
thus, even while basis enyirenis§ntal change leading to a reduction of 
the incidence of infectious diseases sight be expected to reduce the 
number o£ patients requiring hospital care, an effective out-reach program 
can be expected to equalise or offset such a decrease. 

The out-patient clinic should be expanded to include a largir and mare 
attractive lobby and waiting room. In additions adequate over-night 
accommodations should be provided in Pine Ridge for relatives sf in- 
patients as well as for out-patients who must cemi long distances for 
clinical consultations. Moreover, apace and staff ghould be develaped 
for a physical therapy, seaupatisnal and rehabilitativi program, 

A fully approved extended care facility offering 24-hsyr nursing care 
should be eengtructedi it ought also to inesrperate clinical facilities 
for routine testing and innoculatisns in order to relieve some of the 
present ceaiticien at the PHI hospital. Federal health insurance programs 
are now available which should permit adequate cost reimbursement io 
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that such a facility can be effectively operated. This facility might 
be owned and operated by the Tribe, 

A comprehensive ductal care program for Che Pine Ridge Reservation 
ghsuld be developed, and would require the fallowing staff; one dental 
udiiiiniN tracer %q coordinate the entire program of education, admlnis- 
traEisn, ordering supplies, etc*/ six dentists, '"me aaeh at Wanbiec and 
Wounded Kno§ t three at Pine Ridge, and one for the Mobile Denta , i Unit; 
one oral surgeon, who could also see caiei referred from other regerva- 
clone in % e ar^ai 14 dental assistants with two assistants assigned to 
each dentist, including the era! surgeon! One dental laboratory tech- 
nician, and one dental hygienist. 

Such a comprehensive program would also require the following additional 
facilities: a mobile dental unit, eselusively for the Pine Ridge Re- 
servation, to provide eare for children at each school; a permanent 
two-chair facility at Wanblea and a similar facility at Wounded Knee; 
and a dental laboratory for crown and bridge restorations, space main- 
tainers for childreni and other prosthetic appliances* 

The Felix Cohen Memorial Heme staff should be expanded to provide 
24-hour nursing care, so that older people requiring such relatively 
routine eare as daily innoculations may live there. Expanded use of 
licensed vocational hu?s*e in t\its regard should be feasible. 

In general, diagnostic clinics ihouid be established in selected eommun- 
itits around the Reservations These would require minimal staff, but 
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would provide medical sheltcry for emergency cere fiS well as 
clinics! testing and routine diagnostic services. Thev would 
also iserve as focal points for an expanded community education 
and preventive health program and provide a local health facility with 
which the coismunliy eould permanently identify, Uie of indigenous 
health aides In a range of capacities t from nursing assigtantg to 
sanitation assistants and community workers, would increase the eosBaun- 
icy sense that these facilities were their own, Permanent stations 
in outlying areas would also increase the likelihood of early detection 
©f illness so that fewer cases would reach the FH5 staff after the 
patient is beyond helpj such an approach should al§e effect a reduction 
in the number of eases requiring hospitalization. A regiitered nurse 
could staff each station an a full-time basis, with the assistance of 
a licensed vocational nurse and an appropriate number of community 
aides, as required. Regular lehadulei for doctors would be maintained, 
but on a more frequent basis than is pssaible under the existing travel- 
ing clinic program, Ip, emergency situations, physicians eauld be flown 
in by helicopter in a short period of time, sr — conditions 
permitting — the patient flown to Pine Ridge, 

A 24-hour embulance service should be provided which would effectively 
b,ring the entire Reservation into easy reach af the PHS hospital at Pine 
Ridge, The use af 'helicopters for emergency easel and in Eimes of bad 
weather should be routine within five years; and the Reservation airport 
should be improved §o that patients can be flown to other facilities 
the circumstanees require. At present, weather conditions make it 
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unuseable a Large part of .the time, 

A program of alcohol control and treatment iheuld be instituted which 
builds upon the present efforts of the mental health staff* The direc- 
tion of this program should be toward the controlled use of alcohol, 
rather than total abstinence from it, Indigenous aides drawn from 
the client group could be employed and group counseling teehn quel 
expanded. Thi use of indigenous aides * under professional guidance * 
has been remarkable successful elsewhere in dealing with such problems, 
and would be particularly helpful on the Fine Ridj>e Indian Xeiirvation 
inasmuch as peor^gfoup relationships art so essential to any meaningful 
rehabilitation. The sale of liquor should ba allowed on the Reiervatien 
as a Tribal^ enterpriie* This would permit Tribal control and regulation - 
of the sale of aleohsl to Qglala Sioux, and would sharply* reduce the 
number of off-reservation arrests for drunkenness as well as the number 
of off-reservation accidents due to drunk driving* 

One-year Goals 

A Community Relatione Frog ram should be started which it deiignad to 
overcome the present ambivalence of community attitudes toward health 
programs on the pine Ridge Reservation and which will also help PHE 
staff to better understand patient needs, problems and attitudes. 
Such a program could Include a Citizens Advisory Board i a Community 
Relations Director who, would hear complaints, interpret the PHS 
program to the various eemmunitiei on the Riiirvation| and an appropriate 
number of sub-professional community relations aides to assist the 
director*' 
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Ail professional and sub -professional non-Indian scaff in the hfealct. 
service field, as well ^ in every other field, should be required to 
take instruction in SiouK culture, preferably taught by the Sioux 
themselves, before beginning their service on the Reservation, A 
" eooedinacod in-service program of training might also be initiated which 

would permit regular staff exchange on problems and program' approaches 

with a view to community needs, 

It is essential that the Oglala Sioux begin to view medical services 
on the Reservation as a community function in which they are wholly 
participating members. To facilitate this, a program should be developed 
to permit and encourage medicine men now practicing on the Reservation 
to become members of the PHS staff -. Medicine men are now widely used by 
Oglala Sioux, despite the availability of conventionally- trained pro- 
fessional staff. Traditional forms of medical care poiiess many ad- 
vantages and are being increasingly recognized as essential to the 
provision of comprehensive health care for a relatively isolated, 
primitive community. Both conventionally- train ad medical staff and 
■ the medicine men themselves could benefit in a situation of mutual 
respect; given such an approach, the Oglala Sioux would be encouraged 
to view FHS services as basically community-inspired, and medicine men 
would become vernacular symbols of the medical profession, rather than 
the enemies of it. 

The practice of midwifery in American medicine has fallen into disu&e 
over the last generation and a half. Increasingly, however, professionals' 
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are coming ce believe that thera is a useful role which can be 
played by non-professional aides* The realization by medical prof est- 
lenals that certain functions are so routine that they may be parfortned 
by nen=prefes§iQnals s and a. generally growing shortage of prafeisional 
personnel. Is leading the medical profession to a reexamination of 
many of the basic tenets of nedieal care, the better to determine 
which functions can be taken out o?. professional hands. Consideration 
should be given to whether Certain medical functions associated with 
childbirth and preparation for childbirth could fail into thii category* 
However, professional guidance and attention should be available, as 
needed, T'p* u§e of midwives drawn from the Qglala iioux Would serve 
to make noa-lndian health services lesa alien. 

Additional incentives emild be offered during the first year to draw 
reluctant Oglala Siou." to profaisienai health facilities* A program 
of multi-phasic examinationi similar t© that new offered by the Kaiser 
Health Program in San Francisco and elsewhere in the country should 
be instituted for every Oglala Sioux now living on the Reservation, 
Such ari explanation would provide PHS staff with valuable baseline 
data on health problem! en the Reservation as well ai permit the 
development of a medical profile on- each member of the Reservation, 
Is order to insure participation by Everyone living on the Reservation, 
remuneration could be am da for each piraon iubmitting.ee examination* 
/ 

An immediate itart should be made in expanding professional and nen^ 
prafassienal itaff in the medical program, with a view toward achieving 
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optimum staff si^e by the end ef five years'. Construction of oug-rgaeh 
labilities shoiilJ begin, with tejnpsrary facilities provided while per- 
niaiidnc facilities are being planned and completed. 

While it is expected that the cempietian of adequate sanitary facilities 
lo hurvico thy enUiTa Kcservatian Will not be a reality for a number 
of yuars, a program of interim facilities should be ; seriously considered, 
By careful consideration and selection ef temporary facilities an 
immediate impact could be made on reducing the incidence of infectious 
diieada, Considerable technology has been deviiisped in relation to 
providing ; ciiential Sanitary services in the event e£ nuclear attack on 
this country, and this technology eouid find immediate spplieaeien on 
the Pine iw^e Indian Reservation, In any ease, an immediate prog j 
of water flouridation should be initiated, 

Of highest priority among one-i'ftar goals should be the inteniive ex- 
pansion and extension of health services to out-lying areas, 
A successful preventive health program On the Reservation will depend 
on the pace at which an out-reach program can be effected, To many 
Oglala Sioux, and in spite of considerable effort by the Public Health 
Service, preient health services are impersonal, fragmented, and lacking 
in continuity. Ready access to medical attention and coraunity iden- 
tification with health services and personnel is essential if community 
acceptance of health programs is to be achieved. 
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Qglaig Sioux Model Reservation Program 



The Development Potential of the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation 



INCOME MAINTENANCE 



This chapter rtpreiinti a draft 
of the In tome Maintenance component 
of the Oglala Sioux Model Reservation 
PrQgfaffl Repose 
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OGLALA SIOUX MODEL RESERVATION PROGRAM 



Income Maintenance 



It is an extraordinary irony that the Gglala Sioux are annually 
Che benefieiariea of ?BiOAO per household in public expenditurea, 
yet suffer a median household income of but $1(910, During the 
fiscal year 1966/67 the Ogiala Sioux wire the beneficiaries of 
approximately 300 individual programs, adminis tared by approxi- 
mately 225 different public and private social agencies and ' 
branchfeS of these agencies, requiring the direct miniytrfitiens 
of nearly 1,400 official! working full-time and approximately 
425 additional officials working part-time for the direct bine- 
fit of the Ogiala Sioux, Excluded from these are the numerous 
program officials in district, area, regionalj diocese, and een^ 
Era! offices who labored indirectly and off the Reservation for 
the benefit of the Ogiala Sioux living on thy Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation, Yet, in spite of this public benefaetionj fl ^d maihive 
public expenditures for schools and educatisnj health facilities, 
and other services* the Ogiala Sioux live in appalling poyerEy, 
poor health, and social disorganisation* 

In effect, the Ogiala Sioux, are tied to an economy based upon non- 
negotiable iirvieeSi and one that fails to afford them the neces- 
sary power and capital to make the same choice in living arrange- 
ments thaE ig allowed as a matter of right to the majority of 
Americans* Put another way* the Ogiala Sioux receives his services 
and amenities as a result of public and private benefaction rather 
than private trade-offs and self-determination. There ig little 
opportunity for independent action or initiative within the scope 
of this service strategy. In fact, the convene is true. The 
Ogiala Sioux is forced instead into a series of deprudent, auth- 
oritarian relationships with his benefactors. 

The abience of beneficial remit from the present service strategy, 
and manifestations of increasing social disorganisation, suggest 
that a revision in strategy is crucial if the Ogiala Sieux are to 
achieve a measure of self-deEermination* A service strategy, as 
opposed to a strategy providing direct income maintenance, inherently 
dictates what may or may net be provided for life on the Reserva- 
tion, An income strategy, on the other hand, by providing a pri- 
vate sense of trade-offi and consumer decision would result both 
in an open market for goods and services and self=inanagement by 
the Ogiala Sioux within that market. 
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Reco mmendations 



An income strategy should replace the present fractionated 
service strategy* A minimum annual household income of 
13,500 could be insured on the Pine Ridge Reservation with 
an expenditure of less than $2,5 million as direct income 
subsidy. 

Private operation of a number of services should replace the 
preient public or governmental operation of these services* 
in order to facilitate a more flexible response to Gglala 
Sioux needs . 

The Tribal Council should be strengthened by revision of its 
administrative organization, reduced in siie and given a 
stronger footing in dealing with federal and other govern- 
mental agencies. The role of the federal government should 
evolve toward one of advisor to the Tribal Council as the 
Council assumes more direet responsibility for Oglala Sioux 
affairs. 
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Introduction 

In I967 » the 9i970 Oglala Sioux of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation Buffered 
average annual incomes of only $3,0^0 per household. Howtver, in that year, 
nearly c.ie- third of all Oglala Sioux households received annual .incomes under 
11,000; over two-thirds received annual incomes under Sj , Q00| and fully 
three-quarters received annual incomes under $4,000. In 1967, the median 
household income of the Oflala Bieux wai SI f 9l0 j average houoehold sigf wai 
5*6 peroonii 

Theee findings describe a people living in dire poverty, - Although the average 
household size of the O^lala Bioux was appimimately seventy percent larger than 
that of all Americans, their average houoehold income wao less than one- 
third that of the whole country, Paradoxically, however, in I9G7. the Oglala 
Sioux were the direct collective recipients of approximately $17, d million 
or $5,920 per household in public, quasi-public, private charitable , and private 
non-charitable earned Funds, Tail total considers all sources and all forms ef 
paynigntej thus, direst eaeih payrnents — both earned and unearned, including 
transfer payments — as well as the coot ef all public ear-vices and income from 
all Indian land sales are considered together. 

Two important points are apparent* First, although very substantial funds 
are expended for the benefit of the Cjlala Sioux* the actual benefits t© 
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the Oglaia Sioux relative to these coats or expenditures remain marginal. 
Put another way f despite very gueatantiai direct expenditures on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, two-thirds to three quarters of all Oglaia Sioux households 
live en incomes wall below the poverty threshold* Becond, the signifieanl 
spread between Vidian household income (fl^iO) &nd average household inoome 
(S3|O50) su^isti that the Oflala Sioux are, in income terms at least, two 
peoples* There are thole whs art employed and receive annual incomes suffi« 
eiently high to permit them the luxury of participating in at leait the more 
readily attained aspeete of the rural American mainitr€am a Perhaps as many 
as 48 percent 'of all Oglaia Sioux households ewe thia participation to fediralf 

state, county or tribal employment. The remaining 60 pereent or mora of 

■ ■ ■ • • ■ j * ■ • . 

all Oglaia iioux households are nonparticipants, outaida this mainstream. 

Accordingly! it is clear that two eesncmies exist on tha Pint Ridge Rissrva^ 
tiony the ana supported by and at least marginally geared to meet the needs 
of tha partioipantS| the ether supported by and perhaps even leas marginally 
geared to meet the needs of the nenpartieipantg. The coate of these two 
economies in terms of social disorganization are not easily calculated. 
Howeverj the indices of social disorganisation on the Pine Ridga 'Reservation 
are impressive. These indioea are all the mora impressive for the faot that 
conditions appear to be worsening* 

P r o s 1 e m Description 

Were it not for the faot that the Oglaia Sioux of the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation were go desperately and obviously poor, it might be eoneluded 
that they ware a blessed and fortunate people* Thu§ f the Oglaia Sioux — ■ and 
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perhaps American Indians on reservations generally — probably reeeive more 
total public aieistanoi than any other group in Amiriea, The data on this 
point is persuasive^ Table I shows data en major funding sources and amounti 
which wire expended en the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation during Fiscal Year 
1366/67. 

Table It Major Funding ieureio and Amounts (PY__66/67) 

Araounta 

Sourcel g 



Federal . 812 , 4e*Q f 447 ?0. 7^ 

statQ ' 766,312 4,3 

County 13P,219 ' ,8 

Tribal 488,517 2,8 

Private Social Bervise 454 f 642 ■ g.fi 
Agricultural and 

; LmA Sales 2,742,178 15.5 
Private Commercial 

and Industrial _ _ 568, OOP ■ 3,3 

Total ,817,639,365 100. Ojl 



It is apparent that without the funding assistance of the federal government, 
the Oglala Sioux of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation would suffer even greats 
poverty than is already their lot, However, the indices of need remain 
impressive. Thus, despite several generations of federal ly-assi it id eduea« 
tion, the median number of school years completed remains wall below the 
median for wnite America, Only nonwhites, including Indians, in America 
exhibit a lower median; however, this median is substantially lowered as a 
result of failure to provide even marginally adequatu liducational eorvices 
to Negroes in the South, Table II on the following pagi shows data on eduoa- 

i 

tional attainment levels for the Oglala Sioux; Table II also shows oomparabla 
data for White and nonwhite Americana. Distinctions noted between full bloods 
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and mixed-bi sods art not so raueh gent tie distinct! ona as they are distinc- 
tions based on individual identity. 

Table II i JBtihepl Years Completed (Persona 25 yeara old and over^ 
Percentage Distribution 





Elementary School 


High 3 


oho el 


Colli 










Lege than 


5-7 8 


1-3 


4 


1-3 


4 


Total 


Median 






yrs__' yrs 


yj s^ 


yrs 


yrs 


yrs 


Percent 


Years 


Oglala Sioux 


8.5 


24-4 21,1 


25*3 


15*5 


3.9 


1.3 


100,0 


8,8 


Full Bleeds 


12,1 


33-0 22.3 


21.5 


9.0 


1.4 


.7 


I06.O ■ 


8,3 


Mixed Bloods 


4-3 " 


14*5 19.7 


S?'*7 


22,9 


6.7 


2*0 


100.0 


10. a 


U.S. Whites 


6*7 


12,8 18.1 


19*3 


25.8 


9*3 


8*1 


100. 0 


10*9 


U.S. Nenwhitea 


23.5 


23,4 12.8 


18.7 


13.8 


4.4 


3.5 


1OQ.0 


8,2 



Several points are immediately self-evident. First, there exists a signifi^ 
cant disparity between the number of school years completed by those Oglala 
Sioux who identify as full bloods and those who identify as mixed bloodSi 
Thus 1 the likelihood of completing nigh school among full bloods is substantially 
lower than among mixed bloods* This disparity is even greater among Oglala 
Sioux who have eempletsd at least some college j with very substantially fewer 
full bloods having attended at least seme -college than mixed bloods. This 
sugpsts that educational services en the Reservation have been net only 
inadequate and unresponsive to the nisda of the apparently more aeeulturated 
mixed bloods t but that these same educational services have been even more 
woefully inadequate and unresponsive to the needs of the generally less 
aeeulturated full bloods. In this 'respect, it is noteworthy that the median 
number of school years completed among mixed bloodi was 10.2 years, while 
the median among full bloods was only 8.3 years, 
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By the game token, a comparison of ichool^year completion data between Oglala 
Sioux and UsS* whites shows clearly the enormous disparity of educational 
attainment levels, Thus, while fully 8,1 percent of all U.S, whites complete 
four or more years of eellege t only 1,3 percent of all Oglala Sioux complete 
four or more years of college* Moreover, only ;7 percent of all adults whs 
identify as full-bleeded Oglala Sioux complete four or more years of college * 
This data is all the mere startling, considered against the finding that in 
IPS? approximately S3*5 million, or per capita, wis expended by all 

public and private sources to provide educational services on the Reservation 
for the Oglala Biom* By comparison, the State of South Dakota expended 
$161. per capita to provide educational services for all its residents, and 
the United States at large expended $149 per capita for all Americans; the 
average for all governments was H55 per capitas Accordingly, the total of 
all fundi from all sources expended on the Pine Ridga Indian Jtesc -—vfeioii to 
provide educational services for the Oglala Sioux exceeded the total expendid 
to provide such serviorm by ihg State of South Dakota by 125 percent (2-1/4 
times). The results in terms of sehoel-year completion leveli are not impressive. 

However* Bshool-year •.umpli tion data merely describes quantitative data on 
hew long students stay in seheel| it may have little — if any — relevance 
to the quality of edu<mUofii In fact, the quality of educational services 
en the Pine Ridfe Indian Reservation leaves much to he desired. Time, while 
quantitatively high student drop-out rates and low seheol=year completion 
rates can superficially sufiest serious failures on the part of the several 
eduoational systems on the Reservation, qualitative data clearly eugpsta that 
Oglala Bioux have fallen behind the national norms of educational attainment. 
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KoreoveFp Qgiala Bieux appear to be falling further Behind relative to the 
national norm. Table III shows data for 1365 and 196? California A'-^Leve- 
ment Tost (GAT) scores received by Oglala Sioux elementary school students 
attending BIA schools on the Reservation. 



Table III I BIA ElomSntary School Student CAT (Total Battgry)_ Bocris 
Compared .with National Norms 



Percentage of Student Scares in Percentage 

50 Percentile and above flange Decreasa 

Elementary 

School grade 1915 1967 1965-61 

Fourth 76^ 59# =35$ 

Fifth 61$ 58$ -16^ 

Sixth l%$ 2%% -18^ 

Seventh $1$ 4^ -13jf 

Eighth 43^ 3bj( -43JI 



Although OAT score averages vary from year to year on the Reservation, it 
remains apparent that Oflala iimuc attending BIA elementary schools have tended 
to fall further hehindf high drop-out rates % or more appropriately push-out 
rategj tend to leave the more sdueatiensily motivated in school with, each , 
succeeding grade so that — ts soma degree — Oglala Sioux GAT soars comparisons 
with the national norn? tend to improve for several grades fellewinf the major 
grades of school drop^outi This point is particularly relevant to Oglala 
Bieux who reach .the sixth grade in which total school attendance drops substan- 
tially and GAT scores laf far behind the national norm, Put another way, 
the sixth grade appears as the first major of several subsequent major 
watersheds j which serve to separate the Oflala Uiam who will go on in 
school from those whs will net. 
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That the f fictional costs of providing educational services are substantial 
if not excessive, is also illustrated by the fact that teachers in the BIA 
schools are paid much less than teachers in Shannon, Bennett, and Wasbabaugh 
counties, or even on the average in South Dakota, Thus, despite per capita 
educational expenditure* — apart from costs of building newer improving 
existing school plant — which are more than twice those for non-Indian 
• South Bakotans* BIA teachers* salaries lag behind noiHBIA 'teachers' salaries 
In Shannon Qounty by approximately 36 percent; BIA teachers' salaries lag 
behind San Francisco teachers' salaries by fully 40 percent, This point ia 
particularly relevant insofar as not only must the BIA compete for teachers 
with ether counties in South Dakota, but the BIA should also be called upon 
to compete for teachers with the very best educational systems throughout 
the country , In fast, it seems reasonable to expect 'more — not less — than 
local scale if they are to attract the very best teacher talent. 

Other qualitative data ig even mere persuaiivi that the basic approach to 
the provision of educational services on the Reservation has essentially 
failed, despite the expenditure of enormous public and private funds. Put 
another way, qualitative data clearly suggests that educational services have 
net only been unresponsive to the needs of the Oflala Sioux, but that these 
services have tended to alienate and perpetuate the failure syndrome which so 
permeates Oflala Sioux society. Thus, there is persuasive data thai theoret- 
ical alienation levels increase with impressive consistency among Oflala 
Sioux having greatar degrees of blood-line identity. In fact* were a measure 
used which ignored bloodline identity and concentrated instead on degree 
of social identity with Oglala Sioux tradition, it seems more than likely 
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that theoretical alienation scores would show an even more impressive disparity 
compared with rural whites with each successive increase in Qglala Sioux 
social identity level. 

In any easeg theoretical alienation levels among Oflala Sioux seventh and 
eighth grade students, without reference ts bleod-^lin^ distinct ions t were 
fully 18 percent above their white counterparts attending public schools 
in rural South Dakota and Nebraska, Moreover, Oglala Sioux. who shewed a greater 
degree of blood-line identity than the Oglala Sioux bleed-line average generated 
still higher theoretical alienation scores; accordingly, seventh and eighth 
grade Oglala Sioux students whose blood^line identities were three-quarter a 
or more generated theoretical alienation scores fully ll percent above their 
white rural counterparts* Oflala Sioux ninth through twelfth graders also 
generated high theoretical alienation scores relative to their white rural 
counterparts at the same grade level. By the same token, theoretical alienation 
scores increased consistently in accordance with increased bleed-line identity, 

Qualitative data which distinguishes between nonverbal and verbal intelligence 
quotient so ores is also illustrative of the finding that the frietional costs 
of the present approach to the provision of educational services on the 
Reservation are excessive. ThuBj although the nonverbal and verbal I.Q. 
scores of white rural ninth through twtlfth graders show little disparity 
(llO. 7 and 10^.4 respectively), the disparity among their Oglala Sioux counter- 
parts is substantial ( 101^1 and 94*6 respectively). Moreover! this disparity 
is even more pronounced between the nonverbal and verbal scores of those 

w. th greater blood-line identity, Thus* Oglala Sioux who reflect only one- 
quarter blood-line identity generate nonverbal and verbal I,Q* scores which 
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are substantially the same (|8;8 and 97*8 respectively), while Gglala Sioux 
who reflect a full Meed identity generate nonverbal and verbal scores 
which art substantially different (98.6 and 91,8 respectively). In any case, 
rural whites generate consistently higher scoreo Qn bath nonverbal and verbal 
I.Q. tests than [do their Oglala Sioux counterparts, regardless of blood-line 
identity. This euggeets, among other things, that the improvement of educational 
services io only marginally a function of increased per capita expenditures 
and that there remains a basic malaise which must be cured before Oglala 
Sioux education can be significantly improved* 

In I967, the u\S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and the South Dakota State Department of Health 
combined to spond $1,771,878 on the Pine Eidge Indian Reservation. This 
total reflects an expenditure of $183 per capita, By comparison, the Stats 
of South Dakota spent only SI3 per capita in providing publicly-financed 
medical care to its reiidincs ? and the United States spent $28 per capita 
on all Americans, It should be noted, however, that moat expenditures on 
health in the United States, are not financed publicly, but are financed pri- 
vately* As a result, data on the cast of providing public health care on the 
Reservation (which is only marginally supplemented by the private purchase 
of health servicoe) with the cost of providing private health care off the 
Reservation (which is only marginally supplemented by the public provision 
of health services) is not readily comparable. However, tha fact that nationally 
approximately $174 per capita, or elese t© the total public expenditure per 
capita en the Reservation, is presently being spent, both publicly and privately 
to provide health care — exclusive 0 f plant construction or improvement — 
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suggests that public funds on the Reservation are not being well spent. In 
this respeetf the data is overwhelming The post neonatal (28 days to 11 
months) infant mortality r^te is throe times that for' all Americans, although 
the" neonatal (under 28 days) infant mortality rate is approximately the same 
as that for all Americans* This appears to suggest that although neonatal 
ears in PHS hospitals is comparable to that available to all Amor loans. ; and 
that j aeOQrd^nglyi meet births must new seeur in the PHS hospital, family 
health eare outside the hospital is suBiitantially worse % Put another wayj 
it would appear that the present approach to health care insofar as it must 
, occur in a medical facility under direct professional attention is grossly 
inadequate by reason of the fact that it tends to ignore "the private, nen« 
professional care which must inevitably return the patient to the Qglala 
Sioux family« In this sense, the present approach to mod leal care remains 
erisis^erientid, as distinct from previntiva^hdalth^are^oriinted* 

Tubercular rates are illustrative of this point. Thus, in the years between 
1954 and Ig64f both national and Indian mortality rates attributable to 
tuberculosis dropped by approximately the same percentage, 6l and 55 percent 1 
respectively* However, the Indian mortality rate due to tuberculosis remained 
at approximately the same ratio to the national mortality rate due to tuber- 
culosis, or approximately, five times the national rate. This suggeBts that 
treatment techniquef hays substantially improved in the deeade between If 54 
and 1964i such that the Qglala Sioux have merely "benefited in the same ratio 
as have all AmerioanSa Put another way, medieal care dealing with tubercular 
pathology on the Reservation has not improved as a function of problems 
peculiar to Qglala Sieuxs* In this respect , it is noteworthy that morbidity 
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rates attributable t© tuberculosis have also fallen by approximately the 
same percentage for both Indiana and all Americans alike * Nonetheless, the 
morbidity rate among. Indiani remains approximately seven times that among 
all Americans* 

Eata on morbidity attributable to amoebic and baoillary dyientery even more 
clearly illustrates the point that expenditures .for health care on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation still sorely fail to generate conditions which 
meet the meet rudimentary standards of health ears for all Americano. Thus, 
the incidence of dysentery can be taken as an indide of the effect iveness of 
family^oriented health care inasmuch as dy^sntery prevention may be more a 
matter of femily rather than professional medical care. In 19fi4t the inei** 
dtnoe ©f dysentery amenf American Indians was approximately 43 times that 
among all Americans* During the previous decade, the Indian dysentery morbidity 
rate had remained substantially constant, as had the dysentery morbidity 
rate for all Americans. 

Once again, this,, suggests that while prof esgienaliy-adminietered health care 
may, at least in the PHS hospital and elinicii approximate that available to 
all Americans, the real failure of the health oare program on the Reservation 
remains in its inability to extend health care services to the home in the 
form of family health oare. It also seems likely that the mare infusion of 
additional funds to improve hospital care will have little real affect on 
overall mortality and morbidity rates on the Pint Ridge Indian Reservationi 
Kie fact ramaini that while approximately ?g percent of all deaths nationally 
are attributed to degenerative, chronic condition! and long-term illnesses, 
only 35 percent of all deaths among Indians are attributed to these same 
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causes* Put another way, while superficially this might first appear to 
indicate that Indian health is better than health nationally, in fact, Indian 
■mortality rates are- more frequently attributable to causes which are rarities 
among most Americans. Accordingly, death due to what is commonly termed 
"eld age" is approximately twice as likely among- all Americans as it la 
among American Indians alone. 

One ether point remains especially noteworthy with reference to the efficacy 
of health ears in terms of the expenditure of public funds on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation relative to the expenditure of an almost equal sum total 
of public and private funds off reservations for all Americans. This point 
turns about the fact that while crude death rates from all causes are approxi- 
mately the same for Indians and all Americano alike,, major disparities remain, 
and among causes of deaths which may be attributed to social disorganization, 
the death rates have actually increased over the last decade, 

Thus, deaths due to accidents (163.6/100,000) , cirrhosis of the liver (26,7/ 
100,000), homicide ( 1J. 9/100,000), and suicide I6.o/l00,000) now account for a . 
total of 222*2 deaths per 100,000 population, or 25,6 percent of all deaths* 
By comparison, deaths due to these four causes nationally new account for only 
81,8 deaths per 100,000 population or only 11,4 percent of all deaths, In 1914 
(14 years ago), che combined Indian mortality rate duo co these four causes was 
177.O deaths per 100,000 population, Accordingly, as improvements in tradi^ 
tional health care are effected among the American Indians, causes ©f death 
as indices of social disorganisation take an increasing tell of Indian lives. 
Among some Indian age groups, deaths attributed te any of the four major 
leading causes of death 'having significance in terms of social disorganization 
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to iiuggegt that the basic problem of providing social services on the Reser- 
vation ia that noncash categorical -or functional services are not only essen- 
tially unresponsive, but that they deny tha existence of the O&lala Sioux 
as a whole man. This point seems to bo especially applicable to the problem 
of providing educational services on the Reservation, although it seems appro- 
priate to consider the meaning of educational services in its broadest sense 
to include home and family care training, health care training, and job training 
The indices of maladaptive behavior dominate all other indices. Failure 
to achieve an adequate education, demonstrated by extremely high drop-out 
rateoi initially low and subsequently decroasingly lower intellectual perfor- 
mance with each successively higher grade level, alcoholism, crime, and 
juvenile delinquency are common indie es of social disorganisation of the 
Reservation, 

All of this suggests an alienation level which is not only substantial, 
but which denies the basic goals of the DIA relative to the OgUla Sioux, 
Thug, the point which can be made relative to the clash between the values 
fostered by traditional educational services on the Reservation and Oglala " 
Sioux traditions can also be made relative to the whole relationship between 
adult Oglala Sioux and their BIA administrators, In an educational context, 
the hypothesis is that alienation among Oglala Sioux children will be positively 
related to the discrepancy between teacher values and Oglala Sioux child- 
rearing practices, Put another way, to the extent that a teacher responds . 
to his Oglala Oiaux students in an authoritarian manner and fas feero -compe- 
tition in the classroom, his students will evidence high levels of alienation, ' 
low levels of aspiration, lew achievement, and low achievement motivation, 
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It may almost be said that the harder school teachers (road "BIA administra-* 
tors") try to direct Oglala Sioux toward acceptable white goals^ the more 
resistent will he the Oglala Sioux response, regardless of age, 

Accordingly, the cooperative mode of existence with its focus on generosity 
and its antagonism to status-seeking which is deeply rooted in the child- 
rearing practices of the Oglala Sioux — runs counter io the goals of a system 
which values competition and rewards success relative to the failure of others* 
The development of symbols which array children along a continuum of success 
and failure and which also tends to provide new symbols" and differential 
treatment within such a continuum is clearly alien and unacceptable to both * , s 
Oglala Cioux children and their' parents* Traditional failure among Oglala 
Sioux is interpreted in terms of peer^group ridicule, and shame, ay distinct 
from the authoritarian direction and guilt training typical of white, middle^ 
class America, Technically, the clash can "be placed in the context of the 
typically "shame" culture of the Oglala Sioux at odds with the "guilt" culture 
of white, middle-class America, In money terms, it is clear that the i mere 
infusion or even saturation of funds to provide substantially "improved" 
services will continue to fail. 

In the final analysis, the issue which is most disturbing in terms of the 
now considerable frictional coots of providing noncash, inevitably author- 
itarian, services to the Oglala Sioux remains the failure of the Oglala Sioux 
to respond to federal, state, local, and private funding munificence, The 
underlying causes are complicated by their multiplicity and subtly. However, 
an underlying thesis appears to tie together loose ends, and provide a thread 
of continuity, the clear recognition of and appropriate response to which 
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could enhance living conditions on the Reservation and — at the same time 
— insure a mere attractive cost to benefit ratie, The relationship of the 
BIA to the Qglala Siol« f and Indian tribes generally, has been authoritarian 
in both a literal and figurative sense, Put another way, despite the seeming 
emotional commitment to partnership which characterizes the relationship 
of the BIA to tha Oglala Sioux, the actual relationship of the Bureau of the 
Oglala Sioux has not been One of either partnership and equal cooperations nor 
even one of giving and receiving advica and aid in solving mutual problems, Rath- 
er* At tends to e a relationship of the controller to the eontifslied. Although 
other considerations may better illustrate this relationship, the fast that 
fully 96,2 percent of all funds spent on the Reservation have their origin 
outside the control and direct effort of the Oglala Sioux may be indication 
enough of the extreme dependence of the Oglala Sioux on federal, state, local, 
and private , extarnally-oontrollid charitable sources* However, eviu this 
impressive quantification fails to fully describe the degree of dependency 
and, conversely, the certain authoritarian quality of the BIA' relative to the 
people it serves, Thus, even the 3-3 percent which may be attributed to 
private entnrpriee — in the broadest senee to include private cattle graaing 
as will as private industrial activities — is larply dependent an public 
Eisistance and constraints; assistance can take th§ forml of the public services 
provided by county rural extension agents or of BIA industrial development 
ipiCialistfSp and constraints can take the forme of public per acre cattle 
grazing limitations or control of land^lease income advances. 

This authoritarian relationship was true hot only by virtue of history, but 
by virtue of European ethic which ii basically authoritarian in nature. The 
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OfjLala Siou£, perhaps more than most Indian tribes, were subdued by force. 
Moreover, this lubduction appears to have occurred at the near zenith of 
their cultural and economic development, which faet hay made the Oglala 
Sioux all the more nostalgic for a life that almost was and has made the 
fall all the mere painfull* In any ease, beginning with the War Department 
and subsequently the BIA under the jurisdiction of the Department of Interior, 
the Oglala Sioux have had their destiny shaped by authoritarian deeisioni 
which have been essentially unilateral, regardless of the good intentions 
of the administrators. This does not in any way deny that the BIA,. as well 
as other agencies working on the Reservation^ have frequently been well- 
intentioned in their motives to improve the lot of the Oglala Sioux* In 
short, to the Oglala Sioux, the Bureau of Indian Affairs — and probably 
all others concerned with their welfare « continue to symbolize the author!^ 
tarian aspect of their relationship as a people controlled relative to their 
eontrolleroB 

Thus, the Bureau (which appears to encompass ail non-Indians and Indians 
alike not otherwise obviously in the oame social circumstances as the mass 
of Oglala Sioux) holds their land in trust, and releases land to only those 
Oglala Sioux whieh it decides unilaterally are competent. The Bureau grants 
funds unilaterally on reservation or tribal expenditures* It, at leait in 
the extended sense, grants welfare paymenW unilaterally, in amounts at 
least from the viewpoint of the Oglala Sioux — which it sees fit* And the 
Bureau can clear the road of snow for a favored Oglala Sioux and deny such a 
service to one not favored. In short, the unilateral authoritarian control 
pervades the Oglala Sioux-federal relationihip, and denies the whole man 
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in the way that urban welfare practices frequently deny the ghetto family 
the social orientation of a male head of hcuseholdi 

As history developed, ns other administrative relationship appeared possibly 
certainly given the authoritarian mental net of the dominant white culture 
from which BIA administrators were and are drawn, and within which, federal 
policy is structured* The Oglala Sioux were first controlled as an alien and 
conquered people ■ However, the ethics of a "guilt" society based on authori^ 
tarian control would not permit the Oglala Sious to hi enslaved in any formal 
sense or killedj as the Oglala Sioux would have killed or enslaved a people 
they had subdued, In fact| the American authoritarian mystique serve § to 
deny such an approach which requires the total subjugation or slaughter of a 
Conquered peoples 

Rather, the authoritarian mystique requires that a kind of special salvation, 
rooted in the certainty that the values of the dominant culture are true, 
be impressed upon those subjugated for their own good* As a result t the 
Oglala Bioux were treated as prisoners, made helpless the bettor to meld 
their minds and society into a new and better form, and at the same time 
clothed and fed in order to maintain the body intact during the process of 
salvation* Accordingly, in an economy which regarded the Oglala Sioux tradi 5 - 
tional under-utiliiation of land as intolerably wasteful and an interference 
with the American destiny, and which believed wholly in its ability to manipu- 
late this piece of the greater American environment much as it was in thi 
process of transforming other seotorSj it seemed necessary to transform ths 
Oglala Sioux into white men in the most broadly acceptable Anierican meld, 
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The symptoms and the results have been described before, although it appear 
with little affect* Summary repetition 1§ necessary inasmuch as it is the 
clash of the authoritarian mystique with Ogiala Sioux traditions which lie 
at the heart sf the problem of imprsving the lot of the Ogiala Sioux 
people* This point is Sipeciaily relevant in terms of the day-to-day 
administration of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation and the kinds of 
people most likely to be attracted to the ranks of Bureau administration 
and, perhaps, the ranks of a public bureaucracy generally* 

Thus, made helplesi, their eyery action in accordance with their own 
culture forbidden— in religion, in home life, in community relationships , 
in property relationshipf—the Qglala Sioux have responded with a type of 
behavior comparable to that characterised by clinical psychologists as 
'^hostile dependence," Thii means that they are hostile and alio that 
thev are dependent, but it also means morei it means that they act as if 
they wire using their dependence, the only weapon they perceived available 
to them until very recently, an weapon against the Bureaui 

The relationship is like that which sometimes emerges between a child and 
a mother who manages the child's every act: swamping him with attention and 
what ihe takes to be love, guiding hie every step, refusing to let him do 
things for himself, insisting that she do for him what he should be doing 
far himself, and demanding every thin| in return* Sometimes such a child, 
in an unconscious attempt to punish his mother, becomes completely paisive 
in externals and incapable of helping himself, learning to walk and to 
speak late and slowly, being unable to feed himself, denying the ability 
to learn to speak or to read, so that through his failure to develop, 
his mother will feel her failure and will be punished. Having no other 
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weapon, he makes any which operate! with excruciating keenness agatniC 
both mother and child alike* 

To a person acquainted with th'J paychelogioal reaction sketched aheve, 
the Qglala 5ieu3£ noem to act similarly — to act as if by being completely 
pa§§ive t by leaving in the handi of the white ieeiety complete responsibility 
far their problems, they would remind the white of hii incapacity to salve 
the problem he had §o arrogantly set out to master ■ Every pads of ooonemia 
need, every individual delinquency is as if intended ta make BIA officials 
feel a sense of their personal failure, to eauie them to feel guilt and defeat, 

From another viewpoint, the situation may he explained in terms of the pre« 
conquest culture of the Qgiala Sioux. The white society can "be pereoived as 
an all-powerful and all -goad outside agency, having given the Sieux their 
live o when they were helpless before it| the Oglala Sioux endure misery 
now a§ they endured pain to prove to the all-powerful Wakan Tanka their 
worthiness to receive his grace. But before the white society for some 
reason chose to spare them, it first destroyed their life^ and their passive 
hostility i§ ai if they wire using the Only weapon they have to injure an 
enemy in the only way open to them, cooperating in their awn paralysis. 

Let it he noted that any Oglala Sioux presented with thess comparisons would 
deny them in bewilderment and probably with indignation for the Sioux is 
not conscious of any desire except to improve his lot, These are inter** 
protationSj not ef conscious decisions, but of the unconscious forces which 
determine human behavior. But the paisivity of the Oglala Sioux, their 
inability to take the small actions necessary for smallf but real improvements. 
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the tension in their rather unreal relationship! to Bureau offieialg, cannot 
be explained except in terms of such unconscious forces, This is why the 
problem is so baffling and frustrating to Bureau officials in the field. 
The endless words of discussion of problems and decisions somehow do not get 
at the causes of behavior, Accordingly, to the many analysts of the Qgiaia 
Sioux (particularly Hagen & Schaw), the evidence of an emotional state more or 
less parallel to "hostile dependence" is undeniable; 'no other explanation 
fits all the facts of the ease il convincingly as this one, 

The remedy is the more difficult. Thus, while an authoritative American 
society seems ready to offer economic inducement in the form of any measure 
likely to be effective, the notion of altering its own behavior in order f- 
ereate a relationship in which the Oglala Sioux will be able to alter iVMe 
own society may be as difficult for white Americans as for red, 

Rcinforcine Factors 

The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation operates — to a large degree — outside the 
money economy common to the rest of the United States, It ig as though the 
Reservation were an island, cut off /rom the trade and commerce in which 
the rest of the nation is involved, In this sense, the Reservation is an 
economic and social anachronism. But, more important, its social environ- 
ment ill prepares the Oglala Sioux to deal with the very real complexities of 
life, both on and off the Reservation, A money economy if not without its 
advantages! it la relatively frictionless, and is capable of enormous response 
in the private market place on which it depends. 
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However, the economy of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation is basically service- 
erientod. As such, it represents a service strategy which is rooted In a 
period of Indian treaties, in which federal responsibility generally yxtended 
little further than the regular distribution of dried beef and blanket rolls 
to th-J Oglala Sloux# In a icnse, this basic form of distribution has eon- 
tinuad, although now dried beef has been supplanted by food surplus commodi- 
ties, and blanket rolls have been supplanted by HAA^finaneed low-rent housing. 
However, the basic thrust remains the same: service strategy y§, income 
strategy, the former essentially rigid and institutional s the latter essen- 
tially flexible and responsive, the former suffering a high degree of f fictional 
inertia, the latter enjoying a high degree of dynamic resiliency and effective- 
ness. 

The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation was established 90 years, ago. Then, as now, 
its operation was rooted in the notion of a service strategy, devised by an 
authoritarian society which believed that the provision of non-negotiable ser- 
vices would insure that the Oglala Sioux received what wa§ "good" for Kins, 
and was denied what was "bad," this basic approach denied individual choice 
insofar as at least in theory^ dried beef was not supposed to have been ntg^ 
otiable for bedrolls* and certainly not for whiikey, In fact, of QQurie s 
it was; so* unfortunately, was an allotment of land, Uornvrnz, the essential 
fact remains that this basic service strategy, which has continued — essentially 
unchanged — into the present day, has not only generated a very considerable 
frictlonal inertia and cost, but it has also denied the Ugiala Sioux a Sense 
of choice ind a simple^ efficient mechanism to effect trade-offs, 
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Thus, while most Americans receive negotiable money which can be readily 
traded for products and serviees s and which produces and services can be 
traded once again for money in a continuing and responsive cycle, the Oglala 
Sioux receive products and services which are net readily traded or negotiable^ 
Accordinglyt such products and services need net be these which the Oglala 
Sioux most desires, and he must trade as bait he can such generally undeslred 
food surplus commodities as soybeans and dried milk for generally more desired 
kerosene and potatoes. The high east to the .Oglala Sioux cannot be ignored, 
A prisoner of a bureaucracy he can ill understand t provided products and §er^ 
vices he believes to be generally inadequate, inappropriate, and unresponsive, 
the Oglala Sioux is forced to live in a complex society of essentially nan« 
negotiable services which tend to deny the development of a private sense of 
choice and trade-offs. , Accordingly, too, it is little wonder that land allots 
ments have been readily sold, leased, or permitted, and that the Qglala Sioux 
ha\e so little developed the needed personal wherewithal to compete in the 
money market of white America, put another way, the system has been at once 
self -perpetuating and self-defeating, insuring that a hostile dependency will 
continue indefinitely. 

Nowhere is this more clearly illustrated than in Reservation land policy and 
the provision of educational services. thu§, the Allotment Aet of 1887 was 
based on the premise that the Oglala Sioux, oncf provided with the ownership 
of land in fee (albeit subject to trust restrictions) , would become farmers 
in the best American tradition* The success q£ the Homestead Act, as it op- 
erated among white Americans off European descent, could hardly be de«ied| In 
fact, it seems unlikely that the West would have been settled le early, without 
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the significant incentives of the Homestead Act and massive land grants to 
Westward-expanding railroads, However, what worked for white Americans failed 
to work for red, The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, once 2,786,539 acres, 
now contains only 1,518,261 acres, a reduction of 45,6 percent, This reduc- 
tion reflects an alienation rate based on land sales alone, of approximately 
22,600 acres per year since 1912; in fact, in the last decade, this sales 
rati has averaged slightly more than 30,000 acres per year* In addition, 
Oglala Sioux have ehoien to lease to nQn^indiani all but ten percent of their 
land used for farming and permit to non-Indians almost half of their land 
used for grazing, That the Qglala Sioux tend to view land as a capital, albeit 
important, asset seems clear; that Reservation land policy is ifcill largely 
agricultural in orientation seems no less clear* 

The essential failure of the educational service! provided the Qglaia Sioux is 
well-documented* High school drop-out or, more appropriately, push-out rates 
describe a cycle of alienation which seems to continue and grow in force, 
intensity, and level. Thus, among all Oglala Sigux 25 years old and over, 
the median number of sehool years completed is only 8,8 years i the median 
among U. S. whites is 10,9 years; however, among Oglala Sioux full-bloods, the 
median is only 8,3 years, An inadequate education alone does not insure 
unemployment and a continuing cycle of poverty. However, educational and 
other public services which engender high rates of alienation almost certainly 
insure that the poverty cycle will he self-repeating * 

Still another example of the self-perpetuating character of the service strategy 
system is Illustrated by the common experience of the BIA and Indian Claims 
Commission with per capita payments to Indian tribes. Since 1946, the Indian 
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Claims GsmmiH^i.an has granted approximately 100 awards totalling over 
$225,000,000, The Klamath Indian Tribe of Southern Oregon received one such 
award upon termination of their reservation. Approximately 1,600 tribal mem- 
bers each received $44,000, sharing in an award totalling approximately 
$2,500,000. ? s f che most part, individual award money was ill-spent; Klamath 
Indians spent frivolously, paying too much for too little, for unneeded products 
and services, the outcome could have been predicted! in fac , it wag, The 
Klamath Indians fell prey to Cadillac dealers and television salesmen, They 
did not understand the money economy, which is what thsge who had paid heed — 
as officials — to their needs had been saying all along. This, after all, 
wag the rationale for the service strategy, to insure that the Klamath Indians 
received in nS "--negotiable services what was "good," and did net receive 
what was "had/' In a sense* however, this service strategy iervid as a sp im- 
proving propo^iti on . Denied for years the responsibility of operating in a 
money economy, th@ Klamath Indians were unable to learn instantly what they 
had not needed Eq learn in the many years which preceded the award* The 
Klamath Indians had proved, by their conduct, that they were unable to manage 
their lives arid, i n g Q doing* seemed to have given new credence and force to 
the service strategy system, t n |f aeC| the opposite lessen ought to have 
been learned; that thoie who are denied aeeess to the ultimate in private 
decision-making, a real share i n the money economy, will act out the worst 
fears fee those ^ho would protect them from themselves. 

Accordingly, the reinforcing factor which basically Underlies poverty and 
alienation among the Qglala Sio UH of the pi n e Ridge Indian Reservation must 
be attributed to the failure of g service strategy system which is at once 
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Unresponsive and denies Elm private ssnsg of Srado=of£s and self-determination 
in which the rest of America is involved, Change will be no simple matter, 
for ife is the basic system of service strategies Which must be changed, Un= 
fortunately^ even the Oglala Sioux has over the years coma to believe in It 
as a basic Strategy, if only it could be "mote" or "better*" This will make 
change difficult > and it will be no less difficult for the fact that his 
administrators share the belief of the Oglala Sioux in the basic efficacy of 
a system of service strategies. Both have relatively lie tie experience with 
any other system and, at least for the Oglala Sioux in a poverty culture, 
what is known and now available is generally viewed with greater sympathy than 
what is unknown and not now available* 

Present Efforts 

The following tables describe the distribution of .funding sources and amounts 
expended on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation for the benefit of the Oflala 
Sioux, Altogether during fiscal year 1966/67* the Oglala Sioux, directly and 
coll actively * shared in income and the cost of services which totalled 
$17 j 639j365. This total represents an average annual cash and non^eash income 
of $9*920 per household, Of this total, only $3,33Q P 178 or 18-8 percent could 
be attributed to non-public or private social service sources. However, even 
this $3j330 # i7S overstates the case for economic independence among the 
Oglala Sioux, Thus, only 44,6 percent of the $3,330,178 total attributed to 
non^-public and private social serviee sources could be reasonably attributed 
to market^oriented earned income | the remaining 53.4 percent was attributable 
to income received from the sale, lease , or permit of Indian^held land* Put 
another way, only $1,487,000 or S s 4 percent of the 117,639,365 disbursed from 
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all sou reei could be reasonably attributed to the independent, market-oriented 
efforts of the Oglala Sioux, This $1,478,000 represent! an average annual 
income of only $830 per household. Transfer payments* including such cash 
payments as public assistance and Old Age Security Insurance, totalled an 
additional $1,452,591 during fiscal year 1966/67. As a result, Oglala Sioux 
households enjoyed ~ on the average ~ an additional annual income of $818 
during fiscal year 1966/67. Together, markat-ariented earned income and= cash 
transfer payments totalled 12,930,591 or $1,648 per Oglala Sioux household, 
Nonetheless, fully 30. 9 percent of all households suffered annual cash in- 
comes under $1,000 in 1^67, and fully 66.5 percent imf fared annual cash in- 
eomes under $3,000. 

During fiscal year 1966/67, all public and private social service programs which 
operated directly on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation totalled $14,309,187, or 
an expenditure of $8,040 per Oglala Sioux household,' this total includes the 
$1,452,591 disbursed in the form of transfer payments,: but does not include 
the $1 * 852, 178 ($1,040 per household) reeeivid by the Oglala Sioux from the 
alteration by sale, lease, or permit of their land, However, of the $14,309,187 
disbursed by all public- and private social service sources, only $4,262,064 or 
29,7 percent was disbursed to Oglala Sioux in the form of earned or unearned 
cash payments, including employment and transfer payments* Thus, each Oglala 
Sioux household ought to have received $2,390 on the average in direct cash 
payments, in addition to receiving the benefits of services which cost $5,650 
per household on the average to provide. Yet, it is noteworthy and bears re- 
petition, that fully 30.9 percent of all Oglala Sioux households suffered 
annual incomes under $1,000 in 1967, and fully 66*5 percent suffered annual 
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incomes under $3,000. the average Oglala Sioux household is large and con- 
Cains 5,6 members! the median annual Ineome of all these households wag only 
$1,910 In 1967. 

Yet, during fiscal year 1966/87, the Oglala Sioux were the benef iciarieg of 
approximately 300 Individual programs t administered by approximately 225 dif- 
ferent public and private social service agencies and branches of these eg- 
eneies, Put another way, on the average, one program operated for the benefit 
of every six Oglala Sioux households en the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, 
These programs required the direct ministrations of nearly 1,400 officials 
working full-time, and approximately 425 additional officials working part- 
time for the benefit of the Oglala Sioux* nearly one-third of all full-time 
officials were themselves Oglala Sioux. Thus, during fiscal year 1966/67, 
there was almost one full-time program official operating en the Reservation 
for each and every Oglala Sioux household! in addition f district, area, regionc 
diocese, and central offices employed numerous program officials who labored 
indirectly and off the Reservation for the benefit of the Oglala Sioux living 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, The federal government alone accounted 
for over 96 percent of all direct employment among program officials who lab- 
ored on the Reservation, and far approximately 87 percent of all public and 
private social service funds directly expended en the Reservation. 

Host Amer leans live lives based almost wholly on private income strategies^ 
a relatively small portion of their lives is controlled by the benefits of 
noncash social service strategies administered by public and private agencies 
concerned with their welfare. Just the opposite is true among the Oglala 
Sioux* During fiseal year 1966/67, only 8,4 percent of all funds, earned 
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and unearned, public and private, expended or generated direqtiy on the Re- 
servation, could reasonably be attributed to the independent efforts of the 
OgLaia Sioux; the remainder, or fully 9l.fi percent, had its origin In off- 
reservation piibLlc Or private socio! service ;, d oneies. Put enother way, most 
Americans appear to be the direct benef ieiarieg of iervices the value of which 
amounts for approximately eight percent of their total private annual house- 
hold incomes, Iiy contrast, the average Oglala Sioux household is the direct 
beneficiary of services the value of which is approximately twelve times 
their total private annual incomes. Despite this public munificence, the 
disparity between the quality of life for the average Oglala Sioux and his 
white American counterpart remains striking and Substantial, Accordingly, it 
would appear that private income strategies may offer a substantially greater 
measure of effectiveness than the now overwhelmingly public services strate^ 
gies which operate on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation For the direct bene-* 
fit of cHe Oglala Sioux people. 

Solutions a nd Gonis 

The problem of income maintenance among the Oglala Sioux of the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation will not be easily solved. There are no easy solutions. 
It it clear that-for both valid psychological reasons among the Oglala Siou* 
and administrative reasons among those agencies which presently serve the 
Reservation that servieel now generally available will have to be continued. 
Administrative changes can occur, and ought to occur, Thus, the Tribal Coun- 
cil ought to be reduced in sise in order to enhance its effectiveness. Moreover, 
the Tribal Council ought to be strengthened vis=a-vis the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Public Health Service, 
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TABLE IV i Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 
Funding Sources (FY 1966/67) * 



Amounts 



ggureeg 3. % 

Federal $12,460,447 ?0,7% 

State 766,312 . 4.3 

County 139,219 .8 

Tribal 488,567 2.8 

Private Social Service 454,642 2*6 

Agricultural & Land Sales 2,742,178 15.5 

Private Commercial & Industrial 588^00 3,3 

TOTALS $17,639,365 100*0% 
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*Table ly page 251 below, repeated /here for reaiona of data continuity, 
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TABLE Vi PttbUe__ond Private Jjagjj^l Service Expenditures 
by Source, ,__Type t and "Amount (FY 1966/67) 



Appropriation 



Grant 



Loan 



Tetal 



Federal 

State 

County 

Tribal 

Private 

Soc, Serv* 



$5,496,184 
462,345 
139,219 
488,567 

454^642 



$4,819,813 $2,144,450 
303,466 



TOTALS $7,041,458 



$5,123,279 $2 I 144 I 450 



?12, 460,447 
766,312 
139,219 
488,567 

454,642 
$14,309,187 



TABLE Vis Public and_|glvabg _Soetal- Service Expenditures 
by_Sjgurce» Type, and Fercentag^Dist ributiion (FY 1966/67) 



Agency Appropriation Grant Loan Total 

Federal 78*0% 94,2% 100-0* M,n 



State 6,6 5,3 



Private 

Sac* Serv. 6.5 



5,4 



County 2*0 • _ f 1>0 

Tribal 6.9 „ . 3,4 



3.3 



TOTALS .100,02 100. OX 100,0% 100*0% 
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TAB^g VIII; Fe legal Social Service Expenditures 
by SouF£g a Typ^. and Amount (FY 1066717) 



Department, 
of 

Agency _ App ro pciotion 



Agr ieulcure 
Commercg/EDA 
HEW ■ 
HUD 

Inteeiar/BIA 

Labs r 

GEO 

SEA 

VA^ 



I 22,100 

1,656,610 

3,560,610 
147,006 
110,000 

TOTALS §5,496,184 



Grant 



Lean 



Total 



$ 386,900 $ 273,950 $ 682,950 

43,000 . - ^3,000 

2,018,927 3,675,537 

1,650,000 1,650,000 

972,130 90,000 4,622,513 

246,120 - 393,126 

809,736 - 919,736 

130,500 130,500 

343,000 ' , 343,000 



$4,819,813 12,144,450 U2,46'&,447 
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' W l Federal Social Service E xpenditure 
and Pggcont Dietrib^ien (Ft 1966/071 — 



Department 
or 

Agency Ap pf op_rto tdon Grant Loan 



Agriculture 




8,0% 


/ 12.8% 


Cemmerce/EDA , 








HEW 


30 a 


41,9 




HUD 






76,9 


Intorior/BlA 


64.8 


20,2 




Labor 




5,1 




OEO 


2.0 


- 16. B 




SBA 






6.1 


VA 




7,1 




TOTALS 




100.0% 


100.0% 
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Present fractionation of direction between these two major agencies is costly 
in terms of coordination and the effectiveness ef the delivery of services. 
However, id long as the basic service strategy remains intact pn the Re= 
servutionj the sense of alienation wiU" increase and the indices of social 
disorganization will become the mare pressing, Mere institutional mechaaigms 
to insure that the Tribal Council and the Bureau or Public Health Service 
meet more frequently will not correct the present deficiencies of the ser- 
vice strategy system, although it 'appears necessary to retain this System 
essentially intact in order to insure the social and administrative continuity 
to which the Oglala Sioux have become accustomed, Moreover, even the Tribal 
Council cannot insure a response and range of choices which an operative mar- 
ket place could insure for each Oglala Sioux with the money to demand truly 
responsive services, 



. This suggests that an income strategy ought to gradually supplant the pres- 
ent service strategy generally employed on the Reservation, The expense would 
net fee great, especially relative c© the present level of federal funding on 
the Reservation. Approximately 550 Oglala Sioux households suffer annual 
incomes under $1,000. Assuming that an annual income of $3,500 will be required 
to meet the reasonable threshold needs of these typically large Oglala Sioux 
households, a total of $1,925,000 would be. required to insure that each such 
household enjoyed at least this reasonable threshold of existence, However, 
it can fee reasonably assumed that these 550 lowest income households do re- 
ceive at least some income, and that this income might average approximately " 
$730 per household per year, or a total of $412,000, Accordingly, only 
$1,513,000 would be required to lift Chose lowest income Oglala Sioux heust^ 
holds out of poverty and into a reasonable position in the private market 

- 289 - 
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place of goods and services* 

In addition, approximately 625 Ogiala Sioux households suffer annual incomes 
undue $3,000, but over $1,000, Still assuming that an annual income of $3,500 
will be required to meet the reasonable threshold needs of these also typically 
large Ogiala Sioux households, a to til of $2,130,000 would bo required to insure 
that each such household enjoyed at least this reasonable threshold of exig^ 
tence , However, similar to tjie assumption of an average exiiting, income 
among households in the lowest income group, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the 625 households, which presently iuffer annual incomes in the $1,000 to 
$3,000 range, actually average approximately $2,000 per household per year, or 
a total of $1,250,000, Accordingly, only $930,000 would be required to lift 
thene low-income Ogiala Sioux households out of poverty and into a reasonable 
position in the private market place of goods and services. 

It seems clear that a total additional annual expenditure of only §2,^43,000 
would be sufficient to effect a significant change in life on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation and *-=• at the same time — inject a now and responsive 
strategy into its social structure, in a sense, the result of such an income 
strategy would be one of making institutional services somehow less relevant. 
The introduction of a system having its roots In individual choice and private 
trade-offs could effect over time —'on enormous amelioration in the quality 
of Reservation life for the Ogiala Sioux, Whether effected under cover of a 
maisive and variegated public works or tourism development program, or within 
the context of a pro graft! which direculy confronts the issue of a minimum 
guaranteed annual income, it seems clear that the acceptance of a basic income 
strategy to eventually supplant the present service atrategy cannot but 

- 290 - 
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ameliorate the quality of life among the Qg la la Sioux and —-in sq doing — 
impel them into the mainitreara of America. ■ The cost of such a program would 
be only 18.7 percent of the total cost of all federal programs now operating 
an the Reservation and only 16,3 percent of the total cost of all public/ 
including federal* and priyaee social service programi now designed to improve 
the lives of ehe Oglala SiouK, Mereayerj this basic Income strategy would 
peBfiit the Oglaia Sioux to retain the best of their euleure, an an individual 
basiij while making their private peace with mainstream America* 
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PHS COfMJNlW mWTPJj HEALTH PROGRAM 
PINE RIDGE, SOUTH DAKOTA 



Bulletin Number 1 i January 1961 

' ' WHY A RESEARCH BULLITIN? 

Research has been a vital past of the Community Mental 
Health Program since its inception* The rationale being that 
one cannot improve the mental health of a people unless one 
is cognisant of their problems and the possible vitielogy of 
these problems. Alio implicit is the necessity of a baseline 
for the miaiurimiAt q£ ehinp on the Pine Ridge Reservation* 

Much of the information about the Pine Ridgf/ population 
remain? in the realm of speculation: often being based on 
hearsay evidence. For this reason* it was felt that objective 
studies were inquired in order to pinpoint with greater accuracy 
the demography and major problem areait Consequently, the Bale- 
line Data Study was = initiated in September of 19S7* This reser™ 
vationwide survey of Indians and Nan-Indians is now approximately 
B0% complete and the Indian sample (8,000) is now extensive 
enough to be able to define and correlate some of the more per= 
tinent characteristics of the Indian papulation* The primary 
purpose of the bulletin is to disseminate to interested agencies 
and individuals the preliminary and final results of the Baseline 
Data Study. 

Besides the Baseline Data Study , other research vital to 
mental health is being carried out by the staff. These include 
a study of normal high school students" and research on attempted 
suicides* gas sniffing, the accident process and child neglect. 
The results of these research projects will also be included in 
the Research Bulletin 
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It is hoped that the results or at least a summary of the 
results of research pertaining to Pine Ridge and being under^ 
taken by others (outside of the Mental Health Staff) can toe 
recorded in the Bulletin mo that there v/ill be a central source 
for the transmission of research concerning Pine Ridge and that 
this in turn, will stimulate research* 



BASELINE DATA STUDY - PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 

GENE HAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TOE INDIAN POPULATION 

Sex arid Age Groups 

Our preliminary findings anew that the Pine Ridge Reservation 
Indian population to be almost equally divided between males and 
females, with the females having a slight edgei 50*3% of the pop- 
ulation* 

The males have a small majority (50.4%) only "in the pop- 
ulation under 20 years of age* In the 20^44 age groups, females 
comprise 51,7% of the population and in the 45 and over age group 
50,4% of the population. 

The distribution of the population in age groups indicates 
the extreme youthfulness of the population. The large propor- 
tion of children means an excessively heavy burden for those 
in the productive years and points out the need of planning for 
the education* training and job placement of many young people 
in the near future , 

Almogt half of the Indian population (49,6%) is under- 16 
years of age, 58.5% is under 20 and 65, 196 under 25. 

To emphasize the youthfulness of the population, let us 
compare the statistics on age with the §. population, 54*6% 
of the Indian population is under 18 years of age in comparison 
to 35.514 of the White population and 44/7^ of the Negro pop- 
ulation. The median age for the Indian population is approximately 
16,1 and this compares to 29.3 for the White population and 21*6 
for the Negro population* 1 



l* u. s, statiaties from Bureau of Census 1965* The median 
age for Mined Bleedi ie proximately 14- ^ and for Full Bloods 

18 .2 i ... 



2 
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There is quite a sharp decline in the population between 
the 15-19 age group and the 20-24 age group and this probably 
reflects the permanent or temporary emigration of the young 
people upon completion of school on the reservation. Only 
5*9% of the population i§ 65 years of age and over. 

Ethnic Composition 

Mixed Blood Oglalas comprise 48* 1%, Full Blood Oglalas 
45.6% and Indians from other tribes S*S% of the total Indian 
population. Mixed Blood Indians are in the majority (52=4%). 
The Baseline Data Study shows a higher percentage of Full 
Bloods (47.6%) than previous estimates and this is because 
self ^identification is the criterion being uied to determine 
Mixed Blood - Pull Blood status rather than the rather dubious 
one of blood quantum. Actually 6*6% of the Full Blood sample 
population 2 consider themselves to be Full Bloods although they 
are less than 8/8 Indian blood. 

As one would antieipatei the percentage of Mixed Bloods 
increases in the younger age groups* so that one finds the 
Full Bloods in the majority in the 1 30 years and older age 
group # but in the minority in the under 30 age group. In 
the under 5 .years age group, Mixed Bloods comprise 59. 3% of 
the Indian population in comparison to 45. 4% in the 65 and over 
age group* 

Marital Status 

Almost half (48,4%) of the population 14 years and older 
is married and living with their respective spouse, TJie per- 
centage of single females (32%) and males {40. 4%) f however, is 
above the national ratei 20* 4% and 2S,@% respectively for the 
White population and 23.0% and 31* 9% respectively for the Negro 
population. 



2* Sample population refers to the adults who answered the 
complete questionnaire. 
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The percentage of divorced women (_5.B%) is over twice 
that of the U. S, White population (2,8%) and higher than 
that for Negro women (4.1%). The percentage of divorced 
Indian men (4,1%) is alio higher than the general White 
(2,1%) and fcTegro (3.1%) population, '±*he percentage of di- 
vorced women is slightly higher among MiKed Bloods than Pull 
Bloods? 6,3% and! 5*3% respectively t Jsut among the men, there 
is little difference between Mixed Bloods and Full Bloods* 

Separation statistics reveal that a higher percentage 
(4,0%) of Indian spouses are absent than among the U, 3* 
White population (2,£%> but the rate is much lower than 
among the U, S* Nggro population {11 *W*) ■ The propQrtiQn of 
Indian males who are separated from their, wives is the game 
as for the White males ( 2 . 3%) . Of course* it should be pointed 
out that statistics on divorce and separation on Pine Ridge are 
not accurate. Some individuals claim to he divorced who are 
really separated and couples often have "an off again on again" 
relationship *of periodic separations. 

The rates of widowhood are interesting in comparison to 
U, S , Census data. Like the national population, more women 
than men are widowed, but a higher percentage of Indian men 
(4*1%) are widowers than among the Whites (3,2%) an^ Negroes 
(3,9%), On the other hand a lower percentage of Indian women 
(8.8%) are widows than among the White (12.4%) and Negro 
(13.4%) population. Either the death rate is higher among 
Indian women or pise Tndinn woman ere more likely to remarry* 
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Educational Levels 

The educational level for the Indian population of Pine 
Ridge Reservation is as follows; 

Persons 25 Years Old and Over - 
Years of School Completed by Ethnic Group (1968) 
And Compared to U.S. White and Non-White Population (I960) 

Percentage Distribution 







Years of 


School Cornel 


eted 






ETHNIC 


Elementary School 


Hicrh School 


College 


Median 
School Years 


GROUP 


Less than 
5 years 


5-71*8 
years_ jyears 


1 - 3 . 4 

ystars jyear s 


1-3 

years 


4 years 
^Bt jflore 


Completed 


Total 

Indian 

N=2S25 


8.5 


24=4 21.1 


25,3 15,5 


3.9 


1.3 


8.8 


Mixed 
Blood 
N=1177 


4.5 


14-5 19. 7 


29.7 22,9 


6.7 


2.0 


10.2 


Full 

Blood 

N^134B 


12,1 


33*0 22*3 


21. 5 9,0 


1.4 


a 7 


8.3 


u. S, 
White 


6.7 


12,8 18.1 


19- 3 25. Q 


9.3 


e.i 


10.9 


U. S- Non- 
white 


23. 5 


23.4 12.8 


18.7 13,8 


4.4 


3.5 


8.2 






\ K 







In general, the educational level of Pine Ridge Indians is 
lower than that of the general White population, out the ed= 
ucational level of the f|ixed Bloods is considerably higher than 
that of the general Nonwhite population, 



More Indians have completed elementary school (67=0%) 
than the general Nonwhite population (53* %%) , In fact a 
slightly higher proportion of Mixed Bloods (81^0%) have com= 
pleted grammar school than among the U.S. White population 
(80. 6%) . 



5 
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In completiep?^ or* high school, both Mixed Blood (31. 6%) 
snd Full Blood Indiana (11.1%) fall below the White population 
(43.2%), but a higher percentage of Mixed Blood Indiana than 
the general Nonwhite population (21. 7%) have completed high 
school. On the other hand, the proportion of Full Blood 
Indians (11 . 1%) who have completed high school is less than 
either the White and Nonwhite U, S* population , 

Approximately the same pattern is evident in regard to 
having completed some college. The parcentage of Mixed Bloodp 
(6.7%) who have some college education is lower than that of 
the U. S. White population (S. 3%), but higher than the U. 3. 
Nonwhite population (4,4%), The proportion of Full Bloods 
(1.4%) is considerably lower than both Whites and Nonwhite^* 
The Indian population who have completed collage (2.0%) is, 
however, less than either the' White (8.1%) or Nonwhite (3,5%) 
U. S* population. 

The median school years completed of the Indian populat-inn 
(8,8) is below that of the U, S. White population (10,9) but 
above that of the general Nonwhite population (8,2), The Mixed 
Blood Indians have a much higher median school years completed 
(10. 2} than the U, S. Nonwhite population (8.2) . 

In contrasting educational levels with age groups, one 
finds thrt the educational level is rising steadily and quite 
rapidly. For example, the percentage of Indians 65 years and 
older who have less than 5 years of schooling is 23,3% in con- 
trast to ,8% in the 25-29 age group. High school graduates 
are increasingt from 2,8% in the 65 and over age group to 
28,3% in the 25-29 age group, 

Fmployment Status 

Among the Indian population 14 years and older, 30-8% is 
employed, 14. 5% unemployed, 20.4% in school* 24*7% keeping 
house, 4*2% disabled and 5,5% retired, 

Considering only the labor force, we find that 49*6% is 
employed full-time* 18,2% is employed part-time* and 32% is 
unemployed, 1 

Among the male labor force. 47*0% is employed full-time, 
19* S% employed part-time and 33,1% is unemployed. This is a much 
higher unemployment rate than among either the total U. S, male 
labor force (3, 8% as of March 1965) or the U. S. Nonwhite male 
labor force (7.9% as of March 1965), The unemployment rate of 
mala tiiH£& Bloods is 2.7- S% and male Full Bloods 38, 3%. 

5 
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The rate of unemployment among tVis female labor fores on 
the Reservation is 25,6% in comparison to ^.4% in the general 
Ui 5. population and tJ, S 5 Nonwhite population (7.4%)* 

This high rate of unemployment among the Indian population 
reflect! mainly the lack of job opportunities on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, It should be noted,, however , that there is .a high 
rate el part-time empieyjrient and a number of those unemployed 
at the time of being interviewed, vaork at leasonal labor either 
outside or on the Reservation* The problem is thus one not only 
of unemployment but underemployment as well* 

Religious Affiliation 

The adult sample population shows the following percentages 
for the three predominate formal religions on the Reservationr 
Catholic (44. 1%) , Episcopal (36,4%) and Presbyterian (8,3%), 
The majority of the Mixed Bloo^ sample is Catholic (51,1%) 
while the mo^t prevalent religion among the Full Blood sample 
is Episcopalian (45*0%), 

Other religions claiming over .5% of the adult sample P©p = 
uiation are Body of Christ (1.9%), Native American Church 
( , 8%) , and Mormon ( . 1%) . 

HQusehe>lc3_and Fam ily Organisation 

The most prevalent type of family is the complete nuclear 
family comprised of a couple or a couple plus their children 
(5Q,4%). Incomplete nuclear families make up 31,6% with 29.8% 
of the mat ri focal and 3*8% ©f the pa trifocal type, 1 .7f4 are one 
person families and 1,3% are atypical families not consisting ©& 
nuclear families? i*e, # woman with grandchildren, two siblinga, 
etc, h higher percentage of Full Blood families (61. 9%) than 
Mixed Blood families (55.2%) are of the complete nuclear type, 
A higher percentage of patri focal incomplete nuclear families 
is found among the Full Bloods (5,5%) tHan among the Mined 
Bloody (,4%). However, a higher percentage of Mixed Blood 
Indians (69.9%) than Full Blood Indians (64,6%) are a part of 
a complete nuclear family, The average family size is approx- 
imately 4,4, 

There is a great diversity of household types among the 
Indian population, In spite of this, the most prevalent type 
is the complete nuclear family (39.7%) living alone* The next 
most prevalent is a mixture of complete and incomplete nuclear 
families (14* 5%) ? then in order of frequency: one incomplete 
nuclear family (11*7%), a person living alone (9, 7%) , one complete 
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nuclear family plus additional relative (s) (9.5%) f a mixture 
of complete and incomplete nuclear families plus additional 
relative (s) (3,6%), one incomplete nuclear family, plus 
additional relative£s) (3.4%) , other type {2,5%), two or 
more complete nuclear families (2. 1%) r two or more incomplete 
nuclear families ( 1 . 6%) , two or more incomplete nuclear familie 
plus additional relative(i) (*7%) and ,twg or more complete 
nuclear families plus additional relative (s) (,S%)* 

The one complete nuclear family* household is mare pre- 
valent among Mixed Bloods (45*7%) than Full Bloods (33,9%), 
Also a higher percentage o£ Full Blood households have 
additional relatives attached to the household who are not 
part of the nuclear unit. 

' The average size of the Indian household is 5,§ persons, 
the average size household in the U. S. ie 3.3 (19SS) , The 
Mixed Blood household is larger (6.1) than the Full Blood house- 
hold (5,2), 

The majority of both male (54-4%) and female (62.2%) 
household heads are 45 years of age or older. Only 5.3% of 
the male and 5*8% of the female household heads are under 25 
years of age, 25*8% of the household heads 'are female: 25*4% 
Of the Mixed Blood households and 26,1% of the Full Blood house- 
holds. 

PARIETAL PRESENCE AMONG INDIAN CHILDREN, PIlTj RIDGl REilRVATlQN 

Introduction . 

* • . 

One of the indicators of the extent of family disorgan- 
ization or instability is the mimfcer of children living in 
households in which one or both parents are missing, ^his, 
admittedly * is an American middle class standard and perhaps 
does not apply entirely to the Indians of the Pine Rid«je Reser- 
vation* Even considering cultural differences, lack of parental 
presence may, however, affect a child adversely i giving rise to 
feelings of rejection or deprivation. Certainly this often 
means that economic responsibility for the child must be assumed 
by government agencies or the child '§ relatives. 1 

Among 3 f 970 Indians under the a,g© of sixteen, Q%% are 
living with both biological parents* Although we have no 

1. Wis constitutes about 80% of the 0-15 age group, 
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comparable statistics for the general population, the fact 
that 35% are not living with both parents constitutes a prob- 
lem for the Indian families who must care for the child and for 
the social welfare agencies, 

Of those children not living with both parents 23. 6% are 
living with the mother only, 3.116 with the father only and 8.3% 
with neither parent, Almost 32% are living in households in 
which the biological father ie not present* 

Parental Presence and Age Grouiss 

One of the suppositions often heard on the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation is that family disorganisation is increasing and in con= 
sequence # one would find that a higher percentage of children in 
the younger age groups would not be living with both parent!. 

This supposition* however, is not borne out by the facts, 
71% of the children under 5 years of age are living with both 
parents in comparison to §5% of the 5^9 age group and $9% of 
the 10^15 age group * Furthermore, the differences between age 
groupi are !tatiitieally significant* The child under 5 is 
more likely to be living with both parents than is the child 
5 through 9 years old and the latter is more likely to be 
living with both parents than is the child from 10 to IB years 
old. in other worda, the older child is less likely to b,e living 
with both parents than is the younger child* 

In regard to family disorganization, the fact that a 
higher percentage of younger children is living with both 
pirents, does not provfi that family disorganisation is de= 
creasing. Only a comparison at different time periods would 
indicate this. It may be that couples with younger children 
are more likely to remain together and that as a child grows 
older t he may he mare likely to lo bo one or v^th parent a in 
his household of residence. This also can^.oi- be verified 
without a time comparison. Furthermore! there is a possibility 
that a few Indian children living with neither parent may live 
with other relatives, i,e, grandparents, as a matter of pre- 
ference ©r convenience and are not psychologically separated 
ffOm-their biological parents. 

Parental Presence and Ethnic Group 

When parental presence is compared to a child being con- 
sidered Mixed Blood or Full Blood, one finds that 67.4% of the 
Mi^ed Blood children are living with both parents in comparison 
to Si* 1% of the Full Blood children and the difference is 
statistically significant, Furthermore, the Full Hood child is 
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slightly more lively than the MiKed Blood child to be living 
with neither parent, 2 Although a much higher percentage of 
both groups live with the mother only rather than the father 
only, an outstanding difference is the greater liklihood of 
a Full Blood than a Mixed Blood child to be living with the 
father only - 4,9% of the Full Bloods and 1*7% of the Mixed 
Bloods, This may indicate that upon the separation of a 
Full Blood couple, a child is more likely than in the case 
of the separation of a Mixed Blood couple to remain with the 
father. On the other hand, it may mean that there are more 
desertions and/or deaths of Full Blood mothers. 

When one considers age groups and ethnic groups t there is 
no difference in parental presence among the under S age group. 
It is only in the older age group that ethnic differences in 
parental presence occur. Thus the Pull Blood child under five 
years of age is just an likely n the Mixed Blood child to be 
living with hath 'parents* Among both groups, parental presence 
declines in the older age groups, but at a greater degree among 
Full Bloods^ 70,5% ©f.Full Blood children under 5 Hre living 
with both parents. This decrease!! ft© SQ,S% in the 5-9 age 
group and to 55% in the 10-15 age group, 4S% of Full Blood 
children in the 10-15 age group are not living with both 
parents, ^mong Mixed B lead children, 71% in the under I age, 
group are living with both parents, 57* 6% in the 5-9 age group 
and 63. 2% in the 10-15 age group. 

One can interpret these fiacti in a number of ways. Either 
family disorganization is decreasing among Full Bloods or Mined 
Blood couples tend to remain together longer than Full Blood 
couples. Neither of these interpretations can he verified by 
the available data, . 

Parental Presence and District or Residence 

In comparing district of residence with parental presence, 
one finds that parental presence is highest in Pass Creek dis- 
trict and lowest in LaCreek district, The percentage of 
children living with both parents in the various districts is 



as follows, Pass Creek 71,4%, White Clay 6§~1M, wakpamni 66%, 
Eagle Nest 65.4%, Medicine Root 64,4%, Porcupine 63.4% # Wounded 
Knee $0,9%, LaCreek 60.1%, 



2, Difference is significant at only ,05 level. 
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The Pass Creek child is mere likely than is the LaCreek 
and Wounded Knee child, to be living with both parents, 3 and 
slightly more likely than the Porcupine child to be living 
with both parents, The White Clay child is slightly more likely 
than is the LaCreek or Wounded Knee child to be living with both 
parents. 

One may postulate that the ethnic group factor is in** 
fluencing district differences* but this is not the case as 
LaCreek is mainly Mixed Blood and White Clay has a majority 
of Full Bloods. 

Parental, Presence and Overage Academically 

The factor of being oveirsge4 fgjr sne's grade wa*f sempi^d 
to parental presence, It was found that 25% of the children 
are overage for their grade and that among these who are ever-^ 
age, 57 • 6% are living with both parent!, The difference between 
the groups is slightly significant statistically (.05 level) so 
that one can say there is a possibility that the child not living 
with both parents is more likely to be overage for his grade 
than is the child living with both parents* 

Children with Neither Parent and Household Head 

Among these children living with neither parent, the 
majority (S6-6%) are living with i grandparent* This is more 
true of Mixed Blood than Pull Blood children. In fact, the 
MiKed Blood child who is living with neither parent is mare 
likely than the Full Blood child to be living a ^rtnd-pairen'j, 

25*Sf4 of the children are living in foster homes and there 
is n© significant ifferencet between ethnic groups in this 
regard. 14^Bf4 are living with aunts or uncles , and the re- 
mainder with a variety of relatives. 



3, Differences; Pass Creek and LaCreek V 6._g4<\oi 

Pass Creek and Wounded Kne^ 7,24 Gl 

Pass Creek and Porcupine -%^" 4*46*<^Q5 
White Clay and LaCreek - -^la 4,07-<^Q5 
White Clay and Wounded Knee = 4* 26*£^ 05 

4, A child was considered to be overage if for example, a child 
of § was not in kindergarten or first grade, a child of 7 not 
yet in first or second grade, etc* 
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gununi_ry 

35% of Indian children under IS years of age are not living 
with both biological parents. The older the ehild l th© greater 
the livelihood that he or she is not living with both parent!, 
The Mixed Blood child between the ages of 5 and 15 is more likely 
than is the Pull Blood child to be living with both parents. 

The LaCreek and Wounded Knee child is less likely than the 
Pais Creek and white Clay child to be living with both Patents 
and this difference is not due to ethnic group affiliation, 

IS THE LAKOTA LANGUAGE BEING LOST? 

The language status of respondents 1 was calculated on a five 
point scale ranging from English only to Lakota only, The highest 
percentage of Indians falls in the middle or bilingual sateeyoyy 
(67.4%) and the lowest in the five or Lakota only category (.4%) 
17.5% speaks Engliih only, 8,4% understands Lakota and epeaks a 
little Lakota, 57.4% speaks both English and Lakota, 6- -4% under- 
stands and speaks a little English and .4% speaks only taketa, 
The entire population in general is more English than Lakota 
otientod, but almost three-quarters speaics Lakota, 

Household language was also determined on a five point scale 
and the percentage for each category is as follows^ Inflish only 
' (33.1%) , mostly English (9.3%), English and Lakota eouaHV (43, 496) , 
mostly Lakota (9,2%) , ■ and Lakota only (4.9%) , The overall pattern 
of household language is similes to thai of individual language, 
but English only or Lakota only ii aps'cen in a larger pe^entage 
of households than English only and Lakota only is spoken by in- 
dividuals. In other words, some Indians speak Laksta (or English) 
who do not speak it in their households, 

The Language pattern is closely related to ethnic fffoup. 
Only *m of the Pull Blood Indians do not speak at least some 
Lakota in comparioon to 35,1% of the Mixed Bloods, English 
only is spoken in 61,6% of Mixed Blood households and in only 
6,3% of the Full Blood heuieholds, Mostly Lakota or La£°ta 
only is gpo^en in 3.2% of the Mixed Bleed households arid in 
14.1% of the Pull Blood households. The modal language Pattern 
in Full Blood households is to speak both English and Lakota 



1- Adult sample - 13Q5 individuals, all Oglala Sioux, 
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about equally (51.7%) and in Mixed Blood households to speak, 
English only (61,1%)* In summary,, it is rare to find a Full 
Blood Indian who does not speak some Lakota (,&%) and even . 
rarer to find a Mixed Blood Indian who does not speak some 
English (,1%). 

The language pattern is also related to age* Mixed Blood 
and Full Blood respondents were divided into under 30 years and 
over =30 years of age, Among all Indians under 30* 49. 2% apeak 
Lakota in comparison to SI*lf& over 30 years old* The difference 
however, is largely among Mixed Bloods i only 2S*7% under 30 can 
speak Lakota in enmparisen to 55*0% over 30* The difference 
between Full bloods in the two age groups is only 9*5%, One 
can thus conclude that the use of the Lakota language is de- 
clining, but only slightly among Full Bloods, but rapidly among 
Hixed Bloods* In fact, the Mixed Blood over 30 years of age is 
much more likely than is the Mixed Blood under 30 years to speak 
Lakota and the difference is highly significant statistically* 2 

Language also depends on geographical area to a certain 
extent* For example, the use of Lakota is more predominant 
in the Pass Creek District than in other districts, The 
majority of Pass Creek residents are Mixed Bloods (51,3%) 
and yet only i*3% of the adult sample does not speak at least 
some Lakota* Among Porcupine District adults, only 9*2% cannot 
speak at least some Lakota. This district is predominately Ful^l 
Blood, but 7S.5% of the Mi^ed Blood speak Lakota, This may be 
a matter of conforming to the general language pattern of the 
area. As one would expect Lakota is spoken least in Ladreek 
District which has largely \\ Mixed Blood population and is 
located in a predominately Whitfi, area* 



2. 32.7 <\00l 
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SUICIDE AND SELF-DESTRUCTIVE BEHAVIOR IN TOE OGLALA SIOUX 
SOME CLINICAL ASPECTS AjflD COMMUNITY, APPROACHES. 

Firsti we would like to suggest some questions to ask in 
thinking about suicide and self-destructive behavior in American 
Indian tribes and then tell you some information we have ob- 
tained on the Pine Ridge Reservation* 

We need to ask what and how big is the problem and what are 
the characteristics of the people involved, How does suicide 
and suicide attempts differ and how is it similar when comparing 
the Reservation with the problem in the U.S, as a whole? Is it 
possible that on the Reservation suicides and suicide attemps more 
often involve another person as the agent * for example, in terms 
of getting oneself into a situation where one is beaten up or 
involved in an auto accident? Are suicide attempts on the 
Reservation more often a combination of homicide and suicide? 

What is the constellation of factors necessary but not 
sufficient to account for suicides and suicide attempts? For 
example, in general, what are the cultural norms for Sealing 
with aggression? what are the attitudes and beliefs about 
dying, about self-inflicted deathi and toward se If-destructive 
acts? Are there any general themes in the meaning a of the pre- 
cipitating events? 

On the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, aggressive feelings 
are usually dealt with indirectly (unless of course, alcohol is 
involved) usually through gossip or avoidance, A review or the 
charts of the first 40 consecutive patients seen by the Psychia- 
trist in our CQramunity Mental Health Program indicates that the 
most common defenses that the patients used to deal with aggres- 
sion were denial, depression and the use of somatic complaints. 
In general, aggression is turned inwards among these patients* 
In looking at these patiente 1 d resins and early memories we found 
55% of the dreams and early memories dealt with problems around 
dependence-independence, that 40% dualt with problems of aggres- 
sion, and only 5% dealt with problems related to sexuality.' 
Interestingly, of the dreams and early memories related to 
aggression, 68% dealt with themes of being hurt, either by 
others or by oneself. 

How let us review our Community Mental Health Program 
^ atl§ ^ cs regarding suicide and suicide attempts during the 
fiscal year July 19S3 through June 1967, There ware no 
successful suicides reported as such but we have no idea how 
often cars were used, for example, to suicide. There were 25 
suicide attempts seen, including here 5 threats adjudged to be 

1* 
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nignificant* Using a population base of 10,000 (estimated) this 
gives an attempted suicide rate of 250/1000,000, or somewhat 
more than twi^e the rate reported by Sehneidman and Fareerow in 
L'js Angeles* : "- 

: . The following figures are all relates to suicide attempts, 
and this will show the information which is recorded for every 
recognized suicide attempt at Fine Ridge. 

1. Ago i 96% were under 40 
68% were under 29 
36% were 19 or legs - 



Sex i . 80% were * women and 20% were men* 

(This more or less corresponds with the national statistics 
of 7 women for every 3 men) * 

Marital Status: 60% were single and 36% married* (This 
probably reflects the young age of many attempters. ) 



4. 


Hood Quantum: 


37% were 


Full Bleeds and 62% were Mixed 




Bloods* (The 


percentage 


in the whole population is Full 




Bloods - 48%, 


Mixed Bloods - 52%) , 


5, 


Severity? 


% 


Number 




Mild 


iS 


17 




Moderate 


24 


6 




Severe 


8 


2 ■-■ • . / . , ■ . . 




There was no significant 


relationship between severity an 




gex or age* 






5 1 


Methods 


Number 


% 




Hanging 


1 


7 




Overdose 


14 


53 




Wrist cutting 


5 


19 




Thoughts 


5 


IS 


7* 


Previous contacts with PHS Hospital in 28 attempts 






Number 


% 




1 day previous 


5 


19 




1 week previou 


m 4 


15 



(or 2-7 days) 



Total 34% seen within one week of attempt 



Previous attempts? Number % 

No ; • ; - is 68 

Yes 7 31 

is: 
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3* Most common precipica c ing stresses; Number % 

a. felt rejection by in important . 

person - : 13 5a 

b, interference in family by relatives 

moving in " \ 16 

c* psychotic 3 1^ 

d, other . • .. 3 20 

1G» Diagnosis - ranged through all possible diagnoses 
Neurotic -52% (depressive reaction - 10%) 
Psychotic - 16% 
Character Disorder - 16% 
No psych ili trie diagnosis - 16% 

11 . Dynamics ^ 

The most frequent dynamics involved the disruption of a 
close hostile-dependent to symbiotic relationship with 
resultant extreme feelings of helplessness and anger which 
is turned inwards, 

12, Intent .of suicide attempt Number ■ % 
a, to change an important 

relationship ,' ' 13 52 

fi, to die 4 16 

e, to get" out of sit uation 5 20 

d = other 3 12 

On .the Pine Ridge Reservation then* the modal patient who 
at temp to suicide is most likely to have the following charac- 
teristics, It will be a young woman, under 29 and quite likely 
under 19 who is single and a Mixed Blood. The suicide .attempt 
is mild, and most likely accomplished by taking an overdose of 
medication. There is one chance in three that the patient has 
made a previous attempt and alio that the patient has made 
some cry for help at the PHS Hospital within one week of the 
attempt, This is usually a clinic visit to a physician, Diag- 
nQsticaUy the patient will have a neurosis* The attempt will 
probably be precipitated 6y a felt rejection by 'an important, 
meaningful person to the patient, who probably was involved in 
an'intenyo hostile-dependent or symbiotic relationship with 
this other person, The suicide attempt is then used/ usually, 
ty reestablish the. old- relationship. 

Now Jt?L us rev lev; Lho Information recorded about a suicide 
aUtrmipt or suicide ty the Community Men Lai Health Program, 
First, most suicide at tfefnptfr r^po)Tt«d to the hospi tal or coming 
into thr? emergency room ar% referred ko us, As wo are spending 
more staff time in ou tly I nrj c^mmun itits, we are aluci discovering 

* ■ Ik 
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more suicide attempts where the person does not come to finy 
hospital for treatment j and we are recording these. Each 
suicide attemptor is seen by a member of the Mental Health 
Program staff, and the following information is obtained and 
recorded j ~ 

I. Age 

. 2. Smt " . 

3, Residence - does the parson live in an isolated house or 
is the home in a rural cluster or village. We began 
gathering this information in the current fiscal year, 
4* Marital Status ; 
5* Blood Quantum 
S, Precipitating stress 

7. Method ■ 

8. Intent 

9* How the person was found 

10, Severity = Determined from the last three above 

II, Previous contacts with the PH3 Hospital - how long ago was 
the most recent contact? 

12* previous attempts - how many are known? 
13* Psychiatric diagnosis - if the person was seen by the 
psychiatrist, . 

14, Dynamics . 

15, Treatment -Inpatient or outpatient and 
so on. .' 

IS. h brief record of £ollow=up - after 3 months and after 6 
months. 

, This information i§ gathered in a suicide register, which 
is kept in our office. The Register enables us to maintain 
statistics on frequency and characteristics of the recognised 
attempted and completed suicides, such as those which I have 
reviewed. We have statistics for fiscal year 1967 and are 
gathering statistics for 1968, 

Earlier, we mentioned our speculation that suicide and self= 
destructive attempts may go unreported on the reservation because 
they occur as automobile accidents or as an individual's placing^ 
himself in a situation where he is likely to be beaten up, We 
would like to briefly sketch some of our attempts to investigate 
this problem before going on. Here, we get into questions such 
as to what extent are automobile accidents and other accidents 
consciously or unconsciously determined by the injured person 
and are the dynamics involved similar to* those we see in attempted 
and/or successful suicides. Here, the observations of Hirschfeld 5 
are useful i in studies of persons involved in industrial accidents 
he found that the individual had usually predicted the accident 
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□nc3 that the dynamic, involved vai the conversion of an "un accept 
able disability" into an "acceptable, disability 11 . , Here, toe, 
the fact that to be eligible for financial assistance an in^ 
dividual must be physically disabled, unless he or she is a 
■ mother with dependent children or over sixty-five, is important. 
Recently, at a ease conference with Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
State Welfare workers and the Community Health Aides* about a 
multi-problem family, v?e asked the question "When did agencies 
try to war |£ together to help this family?" The answer was: "Only 
when someone wis in jured: or yhen there was child neglect or de- 
sertion, so one meaning of a .self-destructive ..act** on our 
reservation, may be that this is what you do to get others 
(agencies) concerned about you* especially it you are an able- 
bodied man. We have to look at a %?hble continuum of self* 
destructive behavior: accidents, the T.B. patient who understand 
his disease, but refuses to accept treatment, some problem drinke 
and so on* 

Our Medical Social Worker is currently looking into all 
accidents coming into the Emergency Room at the Pine Ridge 
Hospital over a six-month period in an effort to find out who 
has accidents, what are the common trends and get some clues 
for further research. At the same, time, he is doing a psycho- 
logical autopsy of an individual who died in a three-car auto 
accident in September - and is finding material which suggests 
that this dramatic accident which took three lives was at least , 
a suicide and pei.iaps a -combination -of suicide and homicide. 



Mow let us discus's treatment, We will befin- by describing 
our Community Mental Health Program briefly. The Program began 
in Fall 1965, with a psychiatric social worker and a mental health 
nurse consultant. At present, we have a psychiatrist/ four social 
workers, an anthropologist, a social work aide and a research aide 
We offer consultation to care-taking agencies on the reservation - 
school, police, GEO, VJolfare, and so on - in addition- to direct 
treatment, and we are beginning to work in community organisation 
in several areas; program development, coordination of resources, 
and making services more responsive to local conditions and local 
groups. We are engaged in a wide range of activities and we hope 
to be able to demonstrate techniques which will be useful to other 
reservations and to health, welfare and mental health agencies in 
other non-urban areas, We. work mostly with patients on a referral 
basis, with the referrals coming from the other earetaking agencies 
- increasingly, we are not assuming primary responsibilities for 
patients, but are sharing that responsibility with other agencies, 
ooth the referring agency and other agencies who come in as needed. 
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Especially with suicidal patients, a broad/ community^wide 
approach is .indicated, because of some of the peculiar treat* 
ment problems presented by this group. . 



Let us begin with the observation that the treatment 
approach will be determined by the needs of the individual 
patient - there is no general approach we" have found to deal 
wi':h the problems of self-destructive Indian people. However/ 
some of the statistics I ouoted and some of our experiences may 
suggtsfc gome generalizations about treatment which can be made 
for- some of our patients: 

1* With a high=risj€ patient hospitalization should 'certainly 
be considered --but' the patient should not be aslced his 
opinion. It is often important that the suicidal patient 
see the therapist as in control of the situation. 

2. Most importantly, we must conetantly keep in mind our own 
tendency to deny the suicidal intent of the patients for 
example, our tendency to be misled by a previously de- 
pressed patient who appears more cheerful. 

3, Since the suicidal patient is usually isolated, he needs 
a relationship Which can be maintained through his crisis 
period* After the crisis is over, we need to enlist the 
aid of available/ meaningful people^re sources for the 
patient, Bvm when these are '"available,' our approach to 
a seriously suicidal patient will strongly emphasize our 
wish and intent and concern that the patient live* We need 
to evaluate the intents of the people to whom the patient 
will return/ For example / it would oe foolhardy to return 
a patient still in suicidal crisis to a home where his 
spouse wished him dead. 

4* Patients who are suicidal are often difficult patients* 
They lea:i out anger all over and in many ways, This Ln=* 
dicates a need for the therapist to be aware of the negative 
^.feelings he may have about the patient. It also indicates 
a ; need for a back-up system to re-enforce the" efforts of 
the family and what we call the "community helpers 11 and 
Dr. Dismanf* in his article on the"Northern Cheyenne called 
the "gat e keeper s 11 to he lp the pat i ant . * This means regu la r / 
sustained consultation and mutual support for those who will 
bs in closest contact with the patient, 

5* Patients who are suicidal often need a wide variety of 

services* This requires a knowledge of available services 
on the part of those who are trying to help, mnd a . service 
system which cooperates and is flexible enough to move 
quickly to meet the patient's needs* 

6* Our data on previous contacts with PHS Hospital in suicide 
attempts indicated that many cries for help are probably not 

*Dismang, Bulletin of * 
Suicidglogy, 1957 
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hoard* VJe need bo be more iware. of and make more of an 
effort to identify high risk people, such as: these with 
previous attempts % those who are clearly depressed r these, 
possibly, v/ho begin to come to the hospital with:' more " 
rrequent complaining of pains that don't "make "sense" to 
the physician; young women, especially, with very close ties' 
to one person and few other resources. This indicates a 
need for a good listening system, widespread education, and* 
again, sustained contact with possible listeners, especially 
listeners close to the patient who has already made a suicide 
attempt* 

1 One of the major problems we encounter is in translating urban 
models of programs to Indian Reservations, which can be charac- 
terized, negatively, by a lack of easy transportation, commu- 
nication, and agency reseuces? and positively,, by the large 
number of relatives available to most individuals, and the im- 
portance of families, peer groups and community members. Most 
of the literature on suicide prevention centers (and on other 
crisis-oriented agencies and organizations, such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous) describes these programs as relying on technological 
resources, such as the telephone and mass transit/ that are not 
available on most reservations, and on a good backup system of 
agencies and services? hememaker services, psychiatric services, 
family service, agencies, halfway houses, day hospitals, ambulance 
service, and so on. The professional wo riser on a reservation, 
particularly if he has not worked in rural areas before, may 
find himself frustrated in his efforts to help patients for two 
reasons. First, patients may not come in regularly for appoint- 
ments* and. second, it will b* difficult to find services needed . 
by the patient, especially employment, housing, training, and 
sheltered situations, as are provided by halfway houses, 

;. We shall discuss some possible ways of getting around these 
problems. Two major difficulties contribute to the frustration 
we face: first, a lack of coordination, of pulling together, among 
the various helpers who might be offering services to an in- 
diviriual, and a lack of knowledge on the part of the helpers of 
all the resources which might be appropriate to his case? second, 
1 lacIc . of continuity in our contacts - for example, in the case . 
of a patient we might see once "or twice following a crisis and 
then lose touch with because the patient does not keep appoint- 
ments and then is not at home when we call on him/ There are two 
areas we might look at now 5 first, how can we imporve coordination; 
and second, how can we improve continuity (and also get into case- 
finding - the identification o$ potentially self^destVuctive in- 
dividuals) » 
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Let us present a case history. This is a patient who was 
helped by mobilizing many community resources and by a worker's 
tilting responsibility for coordinating community services. The 
patient ie a woman in her early thirties, a widow, with six 
children and a drinking problem. She was:. arrested- while on a 
drunk several months ago, and charged with intoxication and child 
neglect, Her welfare worker had previously threatened her with 
loss of her children if she continued to drink. However, he 
suggested to the tribal prosecutor that she be given a second 
chance, under controlled conditionsr ^he would tern required to 
seek treatment - from the Community Mental Health Program, and she 
would accept help from homemaker aides (an 010 program) . Ihe 
came to the Mental Health Program and we suggested a treatment 
period of Antabuse which she wag interests in and accepted. We 
also . involved her mother who had a drinking problem in Antabuse 
treatment, .The welfare worker involved the homemaker aides in 
helping her be more effective in keeping houses and the welfare 
worker and the tribal prosecutor together attempted to involve 
her and her mother in an Alcoholics Anonymous group, After five 
months* the lady has remained sober, and we are now working on 
employment. 

What. dees this story illustrate? First, the welfare worker 
took the trouble to organise and coordinate community resources 
for the patient's needs as he saw them* Second, there ; was eon-v 
tinuity in terms of weekly contact with the patient by a helping 
person. Interestingly, the contact was not made by the welfare 
worker or by the Mental Health Program, but by the homemaker 
aides and by the weekly AA group, although the other resources 
were available to her when she wanted" to use them* While this 
story is not unique* it is used because it illustrates an 
approach aimed pt bringing many resod&es to bear on a patient 
while at the same time providing sustained contact with the 
patient by a helping person, We can. think about scheduling 
case conferences periodically in the communities where people 
live together with other helpers; the welfare workers, homemakers, 
public health nurses* community health aides, and so on; and with 
the community "gatekeepers", the people others turn to at the 
time of a crisis «■ clergy, VISTA volunteers* community leaders, 
Yuwipi (medicine men) and { so on! There would.be two purposes 
for such a program; case finding and cas£ planning, That is, 
the ease conferences would be set up to locate for the helpers 
the people iri the community who are in need of help, to determine 
wh ^t help they need and to plan who in the group will do what. A 
refinement of this idea is the Community Service Center concept 
which would bring together all of the helping people in the 
community at a central location! i.e. , n^ar -3 post office* 
where they can be available to community peer- and to other 
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helping people, This would also facilitate the growth of local 
community groups - perhaps volunteer workers, perhaps groups 
to con aider community problems end act on them', When we get in-* 
volved with this kind of local community case conference/ we alio 
get involved with people in new careers positions, usually paid 
by the local OEO. These are community health aides, homemakers 
aides, community development aides, .and so on. We will say a 
few words about new careerists and then make a suggestion about 
new aide positions. 

In our work in the isolated communities on the reservation * 
we have found the aides to be valuable co-workers. They usually 
are in the community five days a week, which means they often 
will know a great deal about the people we are working with and 
will be able to tell us of others who may need service. The aides 
are also able, to provide .much needed continuity in patient coni= 
tacts, whether on a daily or a weekly basis. Much of what the 
aide is able to do depends on the training the aides have received, 
and their supervision, in determining how far it is possible to go, 
and how willing the aides will be to explore new approaches to the 
treatment of troubled people* 

Is the Community Mental Health Program, we have at present 
two aids positions. One, the Social Work Aide, assists the 
Hospital Social Worker as a case aide; the other is a research * 
assistant to our anthropologist, In addition, we are involved 
with i number of interested community groups in exploring the 
establishment of an alcoholism" program involving the hiring 
of new careerists who will work with alcoholics. Possibly, 
these people will function as mental health aides,, community- 
based, who will see many people involved in various kinds of 
self-destructive behavior and play a major role in organizing 
and coordinating the services used by them in providing cont- 
inuity and also in watching for danger signals. Again, training 
and supervision are important here, as well as an adequate back- 
up program. This involves providing both services for patients 
and, more important, consultation and in-service training for the 
aides. This brings us to the proDlem of whether to go in the 
direction of new program development of strengthening what we have 
already; or both. We have not resolved this yet, although ulti- 
mately it seems to us, community agencies will need sustained, 
on-going back-up services through such mechanisms as the ease 
conference and on-going consultation services in order to deal 
with the suicide problem (or selif-destruotive behavior problem) . 
So the really basic work which needs to be done is in finding 
ways to spread some of our thinking on suicide as broadly as 
we can to a large system of community helpers, and to increase 
the number of helpers and make them people who matter i n the 
day-to-day lives of our patients* 
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We do net need to dwell on thi problems of getting more 
cooperation or more eonynunity involvement^ since these problems 
are universal. On our reservation* everyone is extremely busy 
and under a great deal of pressure, ani time for coordinating, 
for education* or for just being together, is hard to come by. 
Also, roles are so well defined that often it is hard to see 
where each of us fits in in a collaborative venture of helping 
a, patient v;hich looks at the patients' needs, but not the 
agency's role or function. However, we have made a start at 
Fine Ridge, most significantly, in holding 1 our meetings in the 
communities where people live, not in the agency town # and in 
involving more helpers than the usual group of professional 
workers. 

Carl Mindell, M,D, , Director 

Paul Stuart, M.S-W*/ Social Worker 
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ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION TO ROUGH REVIEW IN LITERATURE, 
A REVIEW OF HOSPITAL RECORDS, AND A CASE STUDY 

(Summary of Preliminary Findings) 



An investigation into accidents vn "spurred by the tragic 
deaLh on 9-15-57 of a Pine Ridge resident. A brief review of 
the literature has revealed that the moat applicable findings 
in accident studies have come from Dr. Behan and Hirschfeld in 
Detroit regarding the accident process as a theory of unaccept= 
able disability: leading to an accident resulting in ah acceptable 
disability. Also, very significant in this fields we find there 
has been an article by Tabachnick et ai* , regarding the simi- 
larities and differences between the suicidal personality and 
the accident personality* 

Significant differences between an accident prone or 
accident person and the suicidal person ares 

1. 2/3 of the people in accidents are contemplating an increase 
in responsibility or have acutally moved into a position of 
responsibility* 

2* People involved in accidents are constantly being nagged or 
bludgeoned about a major tension in their lives. 

3. The people involved in accidents are rather distantly inte- ; 
grated with the sijtyif icant others in their lives. 

Pursuing it further in a breakdown of 40 cases in the 
hospital, we have found that there seems to be a distinction 
between the type of person who is involved in minor accidents 
both in the home, at work and on the. highways and the person 
who is killed in an automobile accident. Another observation 
coming from this was that the person who is constantly injured 
in a series of accidents has been seen in the hospital for some 
concrete reason, whereas, the person who is killed in an accident 
has been into the hospital but only with a vague, unknown reason. 
Another observation corning out of this study has been that the 
person involved in the fatal accident has not been involved in 
a series of minor accidents leading to the terminal incident* ' 
Whereas, in looking through histories of other people who are 
involved in accidents, they may have no near fatal accidents* 
However, they may have been involved in a number of accidents 
dating back into early childhood*? 

The case study involved in this preliminary investigation 
of accidents revealed that the personality of the person causing 
the accident had the following characteristics | 
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% . He was under stress of physical disability in the form of 
tuberculosis. 

1, He was involved in a marriage relationship which was appar- 
ently not satisfactory, 

3, The victim had recently moved into a position of more family 
responsibility with the birth of a child two weeks prior to 
his death. 

4, On the day of the death* there was a reception by the victim 
of a Welfare check. This particular person placed a great 
deal of value on work and good performance. 

5, Within the last several months* the victim had been told by 
the medical staff that he was unable to work due to his 
tuberculosis. 

6.. The victim had been verbally abused and accused of bringing 
grief upon the entire family by parental figures because of 
the tuberculosis* 

In addition to the above reasons, there was evidence in the 
case history* that the patient had recently exhibited increased 
motor and verbal activity in relating ,to family and friends, and 
in addition -to the foregoing characteristics, there was the ele™ 
ment of alcohol usage involved in this accident. 



James E. Wills, <M,S*W, 
Clinical Social Worker 
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AMBIVAL ENCE TOWARD EDUCATION AMONG 
INDIAN Hlgrj SCHOOL STUDENTS* 

h recent comparative study of Oglala Sisux §na White high 
school students reveals that one of the major sources o£ stress 
among the Indian students is a high degree of ambivalence to _ 
ward education, On one hand, the Indian students egress ? high 
regard for education and yet many' are underaehievers 'sehQj orat ieal ly 
and worry about being able to complete their education* 

Let us consider the Indian students ! attitudes concerning 
school . All of the itudents interviewed said that they expected 
to finish high school and over one-half expressed a deflir© for 
higher education. On being asked what was" ''the Worst tiling a 
teenager could do, ■■ 26% of the Indian students stated that to 
leave school was the worst thing. The beat thing a fce@nag er c quU] 
do according to 52% of the Indians ond 24% oc the Whites Would oe 
to stay in school. This implies, we believe-that the Indian teen- 
ager has some fear oi: not completing school and feels that it would 
be bad not to do so. 

In asking about important worries or fears, 45% of the Indian 
• students' worries centered around education, scholastic grades, 
completing homework and not finishing high school, The mo st im- 
portant and happiest events oi'. their lives were more likely among 
Indians than Whites to have been graduation from grammar school or 
being the object of a scholastic honor, 'Anger was- a ttri b uted t a 
scholastic failure more among Indian students, Also, more Indians 
than White students listed among their wishes a desire for a « 0 od 
edueatien, . J 

Among Indian students who felt that Indians have greater 
problems than other people, the highest percentage (3014) r 5 . DQ nded 
that the reason for this was a lack of education. 

The above responses indicate a concern about getting an ed- 
ucation and a, positive attitude about the value of education by 
the Indian students. That is not to iay that tha Non-indi^ 
students do not value education to an equal degree, it is probable 
tnat they less concerned because they take education more for 

granted and envision, fewer obstacles in the attainment of their 
educational aspirations^ .■■ .. W3s " 



L T^t °? t Bt * taKon from a preliminary report of the Community 

Ifcudy or Oglala Siouk and Non^Indian High School students, '* I4l 
IT^I™ "Utfant research. This is the first of a series 

U^^Vm^ nmd With th& — S °* ■«« ^ Indian 
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Concern with education and the hiyh value placed -on education 
are, However/ not reelected in the academic performance of the 
Indian students s 50% are underachievers and a high percentage will 
drop out of high sehoolf In fact/a couple of the Indian students 
who had stated thnt they intended to complete high school had al- 
ready become dropouts two month! after being interviewed* 

On a national level, during the 1953 school year, dropouts 
averaged 13% of the school population as compared with a dropout 
rate i'or Indian students of about 50%, 5 a study of the South 
Dakota secondary school (i.e., grades 5 - 12) dropout . population 
in lpS3-i^6 showed that 59% of Indian dropouts occur in the 9th 
grade compared with 20% for Non-Indians* whereas, with the 10th 
grade, the percentage drops to 21% for Indians compared to 29% 
for the Non^Indiins. 13% of Indian dropouts are in the 11th grade 
and 7% in the 11th compared to 2&% and 11% respectively for the 
'Non-Indians in the 11th and 12th grades. On the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation there appears to be two dropout peaks, one at the end of 
8th grade and before enLering the high school boarding school and 
the second during the 9th grade, In a comparison of 8th grade 
students who subsequently dropped out of school with those who con- 
tinued i it was found- that 51% of dtnpouts Bre boys compared with 
48% in the school population. Also, S7% of dropouts are from 
country districts as compared to the 50% from the country districts 
in the school population* Hith regard to their ages, dropouts 
tended to be older at entrance to the 9th grade {64% were 16 or 
over) compared to those who remained (81% were 15 or under). There 
was a dj fference in their Iowa Test of Educational Development 
scares. The mean score for the dropouts was in the 2§th percentile 
and for uho-;e who remained, in the 42nd percentile- 

Why this discrepancy between verbally expressed attitudes and 
actual performance? The Indian student is at least verbally in- 
terested in education, why then are so many failing schoiasticaiiy 
and leaving school? Learning depends on a number of factors in 5 - 
eluding intelligence and sensory endowment * the capacity to sus= 
tnin attention/ inhibit one * s impulses, postpone' 'gratiEication and 
tolerate frustrations i ano\ also motivation to learn. It is a 
common 'observation that the Sioux student goes through a golden 
age of achievomenu between grades 4 and 6 where he exceeds the 
national normo on the California Achievement Teste* At about 

^grades 7 and 8, his achievement level steadily drops below the 

^national norms, ^ 

We believe that an important Cactor in the poor scholastic 
achievement and high dropout rates is motivation. There appears 
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to be a number of elements which interfere wifciv learning motivation. 
Some of these (not necessarily in the order of importance) in- 
cludes feelings of inadequacy and powerlessness, of lack of hope 
that the future will be worthwhile* lack of parental involvement 
in the educational system? a strong (if of tan ambivalent) tie to 
the family and reservation which ma Ice a separation experiences 
(if going to boarding school) difficult; and y strong leveling 
influence of the peer group, There are also a variety of assorted 
factors such as age (42% are overage for their grade) r reading 
under achievement; lack- of techniques for getting a long with a 
large group of strange people, shame aver soma felt weakness such 
as poor clothing and feelings -that many Non-Indian teachers don't 
like Indians* We will bri-a fly discuss some of the above. 



One of the mast striking themes in talking with Indian teen- 
agers is their feeling of inadequacy and pQwerlessness* This is 
in contrast to feelings of omriipetentiality in other adolescents, 3 
Their aspirations are generally low and they have little knowledge 
about how to achieve those aspirations . Many seem to feel that: 
vis-ef-vis a White person they as Indians are second rote, Spilka 
and BrydeS have been studying the relationship between school 
achievement and alienation; (including the elements of powerless- 
ness> normlessness, meaninglessness, social isolation and self- 
estrangement) /Their data shows strong associations, between 
lowered achievement and feelings of powerlessness and social 
isolation, They point out that it is not clear whether low" 
achievement leads to feelings of pgwerlessnesi or social isolation 
0r tne other wa y around, but postulate a circular pattern of such . 
influences. •' . . . . 

Although school personnel on the Reservation differ in their 
opinions, many feel that it is difficult if not impossible to 
involve the Indian people in the schools. (This opinion is shared 
by most government workers who have attempted to work closely with 
the people in providing services.) On the other hand, many Indian 
parents feel that they should be involved with- the schools only 
at times when there is some crisis involving their child/ and 
moreover that once the child is in day school or boarding school, 
he is the schools responsibility. Even the Tribal Court goes 
along .with this view of the school, using the boarding school as 
a kind of detention-home and treatment, center for kids who are 
behaving in some antisocial way and whose parents complain they 
can't control the child. This latter school 
pretends as if there are personnel and facilities to work. with 
kide who may be and often are disturbed, while in reality no such 
personnel or faeiltiief ^Kist* - - " * 

In talking with 1th grade students about their parents 1 
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aspirations for the students' education we find that many have 
no idea about what their parents 1 hopes are. An interesting 
finding related to this is from the BIA - GEO Demonstration 
School at Rough Socle where 'the community has complete power 
through the School Boerd and the community! probably as a" result 
is very involved with their children 1 s schooling. The general 
achievement levels of the children at Rough RocH is higher than 
at surrounding schools where parents are not as involved,^ 

Although expressing a desire to emigrate, the student may 
actually be afraid to leave the security of family ties and that 
of the reservation system itself* In fact the attainment of a high 
educational level often necessitates severing ties with the Reser^ 
vation in order to obtain higher education and employment eommen^ 
surate with educational attainment, Parents and other close re- 
latives realise this and some, therefore* discourage continuance 
of education beyond the legal recruirements. In spite of the 
personali stic orientation of Indian society, family obligations 
among the mere traditional are considered more important than in^ 
dividual independence and achievement. 

Many are the examples of Indians who have prevented the con- 
tinuance of education of relatives or summoned them back, to the 
Reservation in times of crises or to care for or provide com^ 
panionghip to a relative. To illustrate this, let us record the 
comments of an Indian woman about educations "I want my children 
to get a good education. I had to leave school in the tenth grade 
because my aunt had tuberculosis. She should have gone to Sioux 
San, but my grandparents wanted her with them §o I had to drop 
out of school to take care of her. I know of a woman here who was 
a widow and her boy was really smart but she wouldn't let him go 
to high school* I tried to talk with her but §he said he didn't 
need ar, education - she could take care of him - she got enough 
money from her leases/ She said -she didn't have long to live and 
wanted her children with her and it wasn't my business or the 
business of the school what her boy did. Veu knew that boy is 
still in his twenties and is still not working and his wife left 
him because he wouldn't work, 11 

/ 

Besides the family, the subsistence security of the a reser= 
vation system makes leaving the Reservation a fearful experience 
for some young people and acts as a magnet to draw emigrants hack 
when life becomes difficult in the outside world* As one high 
school boy said, "If I don't make it outside, I can always come 
back, At least 1 know I won't starve to death J^ere because of 
the commodities." 

If the young person remains on. the Reservation, there are 
few jobs available and even fewer Of a stimulating nature. One 
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does not need n high school education to wor,t in a fishhook factory 
or as a ranchhind, Along with the advent of the poverty programs* 
more interesting employment became available, tout this has not, 
in general, festered educations! achievement, Many of the 
positions do not require a high school education and may* in some 
eases encourage dropouts. As an e^emple* an Indian teacher aide 
said that aha was trying to persuade a sixth grade boy of the im- 
portance of learning his multiplication table which he should have 
mastered in the fourth grade, she told the boy that he'd never 
get a good job without an education and would end up digging 
ditches.. He told her he didn't sie tiny reason to learn the multi- 
plication table - he was only going to finish eighth grade and 
didn't have to worry because he could work for the National Youth 
Corps, Incidentally, the Tribal Law is not conducive to the. com- 
pletion of high school. According to the Law, an Indian may 
legally guit upon reaching sixteen yean of age or after having 
finished the eighth grade. 

In order to stimulate learning motivation v/e suggesti 
'1.. Decreasing the emphasis in Indian schooling on helping the 
Indian student get into the mainstream of American life, This 
philosophy so often seems to lack positive concrete meanings and 
tends to the negative direction mainly to deemphasige Indianness, 
There are several interesting experiments going on in Indian ed- 
ucation in this LrotLj namely §t the Rough Rock School in Rough 
Rock, Arizona and in Father John Bryde's course en "How To Be A 
Modern Indian'' at the Holy Rosary Mission in Pine Ridge* 

2, More research i§ needed on the relation of parental involve- 
ment and power in the educational system and the child's scholastic 
achievement. At the present time available evidence indicatis a 
positive correlation so that parent involvement should be seen not 
just as something nj.ce to do to increase communication between' 
teachers and parents but as having a direct relation to the child's 
achievement. 

3. Since the dropout peak occurs between the 8th and 9th grades 
and after moving to the boarding school during the Sth grade we 
suggest an orientation program for the Sth graders going to the 
boarding school of at least a year in duration, beginning at the 
start of the Sth grade and involving trips from the districts to 
the school and staying at the school, This should include bcrh 
prospective students and parents and be followed by discussions 

of their experiences. This experience should he on-going through- 
out the Sth grade year. 

To help the student through his initial separation experiences 
from home, a system of Big Brothers and Big Sisters could be set 
up. Here 12th graders could be given responsibility for intro- 
ducing the incoming 9th graders to school life* The 12th grader 
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should knpv. the 9th grader he is t-.o wotX with before they get to 
school. This also would be an on-going experience for the 9th 
grader, 

4* Adult education newels to be emphasized.. Here we are thinking 
especially of meeting the needs of those who wish to pasi their 
High School Euuivaleney tests after having, previously dropped out 
and for otheri to wove up the educational ladder, 
5. Efforts should be made to involve Neighborhood Youth Corps 
dropouts and non-dropouts in social service jobs rather than 
menial, unproductive, bottom of the ladder jobs that no one else 
wants and which only help to increase ones sense of inadequacy 
rather than opening up one's potential. 

The Tribal Council should be encouraged to change the hnw &n 
that it would be obligatory for Indian students to remain in 
school until they have been graduated from high school or are 
eighteen years of age, 

Carl Mindell, M,D ( , Director 

Eileen Maynard f PhD, , Anthropologist 
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; CHARACTERISTICS QF THE INDIAN POPULATION BY EDUCATIONAL LEV3L* 
GENERAL SOCIAL CHARACTERI5ITCS .. 

E ducational Level 5 

Docs the social background of the high school graduate differ 
markedly from the person who has completed some high school or has 
no high school education? Put another way, what' groups' of Indiana 
are »ost likely to have completed high school? In this section, 
our objective is to compare educational levels with a number of 
social characteristics, In this way, we hope to determine tho.eac- 
tent of social differences among persona with varying degree i of 
schooling .and 'thus be able to describe the general characteristics 
of Indiana on each educational level. 



For this purpose, all Indians 25 years of age and older were 
divided into three education categories. The high education cate- 
gory includes those who are high school graduates and/or have 
attended college^ The middle education category consists of persons 
who have completed one to three years of high school and the low 
education category, those with an eighth grade education or less. 



^Statistics taken from the Baseline Data Study which is approximate! 
85/1 complete # 
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Befora beginning the co^pa fuisr;, hmt uc c, reviaoet 

table of; ^ducmtional levels of Pine ftiflejc Reservation Indian groups 
as compared with the general U.S. White md Eagro population. 

Parsons 25 years Old and Over - 
Veam of School Completed fcy Ethnic Group (19§£l 
htid Compared to U.S. Whits and Ksgro Population (1955) 
('Preliminary Data) 

Percentage Distribution 
^ : gears o? 5?tes l Complete d , 




Less than 5 



gtWP : 5 ye ars 



Total 

Indian 

K-2793 

KiXQd 

Blood 
N-1279 

Pull 
Bleed 
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u;s/ 
tfagro 
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4, 1 
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?1. 1 



IS* 5 



22.5 



15-9 



12,4 



High School, 



15,-7 



30,0 



22, 2 



17, 5 



ii,2 



4 fl 



3 year|»' Consist &cl 



11,4 



^2,8 



ears; Cc 



Mai Ve^sr 



3,g 



S, S 



I* 3 



1,9 



9*2 \ 1, 3 



10,1 



8, 2 



32.1 



17.7 



9,3 } -9.9 } 12,0 



4.7 



4*7 



The rjQdicn' school years completed" by the Indian population 
Ii # 3) fells considerably below U.S. Whita population (12*0) sna 
slightly below that of the U.S. Negro population (9,0) , The 
rnjian population alio falls considerably below the 'two national 
populations in regard to the percentage who have completed high 
school: 20, 5% of the Pine Ridge Indian population, 27,1% U. 5," 
Kegro and SO, 1% U.S. White, : 

In comparing Mixed Blood with Full Blood Indians, one finds 
that the educational level of Mixed Bloods is signi£ic;ntlv higher 
than that of Full Bloods, • Nixed Bloods have a higher percentage 
Of high school graduates (31, 1%) than the U.S. Negro population 
(27.1%), hut a lower percentage of college .graduates. It is the 
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Full Bleeds who fsli to Low bath the ggnerol White and Hogeo rop- 
-iattons on nearly levels of oducarior.nl ^te* indent- Although 
th^ median school completed among tl*e Full Dlc:ds (S, 2j is the 

same as among the U.S. Negro pop^L Avion (8. 2) , ^he Uc^to population 
has a higher percentage of grandma r school (#1, 7%) and hi$h school 
graduates {27.1KJ than the full Blood Indians^ 55. 9X and LI. 2M 
respectively. 

In dividing the two ethnic groups into the -throe education 
categories, on© ^ines that 31,3% oH the Mixed Sioodij fail into the 
high education category, 30% in the middle and Ig.SZ in th£ low 
education category, Among Full Bloods, 11.2% are in the high ed- 
ucation category, 12.%% in the middle education category snd 71. 6% 
in the low education category* 

It it obvious that the differences in educational levels 
between the two groups are highly significant f^uQl), The 
dUfe.-ences ere raore highly significant in the high snd lew cate- 
gories end slightly io in the middle category. One car, con- 
clude that high school graduates are more likely to be Mixed Bloods 
than Full Bloods, i 

When one considers age differences, one finds that among 
Indians in the middle education level who are under 45 years of 
oga,_ app^oxiiaately half are Mixed Bloods and half Full Bloods, 
In the 45 years and over age croups, however, a majority of those 
in the midele education category are Mixed Bloods, 



- hc distribution q£ males in the three education categories is' 
as followsi high 21%, middle 25.1%, and low 53.8%; and for females: 
high 2m f middle 26. Z% and low 53.8% Although 1% more of the 
«I«b than females are high school graduates, there is no signif- 
icant difference in educational levels between males and females. 

,- n comparing the variables of sex and ethnic group with ed^f ■ 
uoational levels, one finds that the Mixed Blood female has attained 
the highest educational levels 33.4* are high school graduates in 
comparison to 30, 2% of the Mixed Blood males, Although mora Mired 
Blood females (7.8%) than males (5 , 5%) have completed some coiXwa, 
more males (2. IX) than females ere college graduates. It 

ieems that among the Mixed Bloods, more females enter college but 
more males complete college. At least this is true of the collage 
trained .Mixed Bloods who live on the Reservation, 

Among the Full Bloods, it is the male whs has the highest ^ 
ueationai level? 13% are high school graduates in comparison to 
9.7* of the Full Blood famine, Only 1.3% of the Full Blood females 
Raw ™ N pu^ pne college or are college graduates compared to 
2>B& of tne Full B3ood males. 

: 3 
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. As stated in the previous Bulletin, the educational level is 
rising m what, in general, the ycungor the person, the creator the 
likelihood that he or she has completed hioh jpeheel or some high 
school. Following is s table of educational lovoig by age group: 







:w:l by aot group 






Parsons 


25 and over 






% Distribution 




Grdun 




.Educational Level 






8th Grade 
or less 


1-3 years 
of hicrh jehoQl 


High School 
or more 


25-23 years 


30 = S 


33 B S 


35,7 


30=34 years 


40,3 


17.0 


• 31 = 5 


35-44 years 


49, 6 


33.1 


17. 3 


45-54 years 


4S.S 


30. 1 


23.0 


55-64 years 


72,3 . 


14, 2 


13.5 


years 


90,8 


5 ? 8 


3, 5 


70 years 
and older 


87. 3 


9, 1 


3. S 



You will notice that the modal educational level changes from 
the low education category for those 30 years and older to the high 
education category for persons under 3D years. The percentage of 
high school graduates has steadilv increased with the exception at 
the 35-44 ige group whore there is a decline. A passible expla- 
nation is that riore p^-sons may have dropped out of school because 
of World Wmr II to enter the armed., forces or work in defense plants. 
It is interesting to note that among the total high school graduates, 
47.2% art under 35 years of age. 

An increase in educational level is also true of Mixed Bloods 
and Full BIqoQp nl though ilia raf*« q£ crease is higher among the 
Mixed SI gods,. 



( 
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P ERCENT AGE OF HIG H SCHOOL GRADUATES BY AGE hW ETHNIC ggQUP 

Pgrg gn.t 

50 



Mixed Bleed 
Full Eloed 




Age 70 yearg 
and over 



35-69 

District of Residence 



55-64 



45=54 



35-44 



?5-34 



The gducational levels vary considerably among the districts. 
The percentage ©f high school graduates for each district is as 
follows; ' 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY DISTRICT 

Persons 25 and over 





fL_of Hieh School 


Diitriet 


Graduates 


LaCregk 


29.9 


Wakpamni 


29. B 


Eagle Nest 


18,1 


Medicine Root 


^14.9 


Wounded Khee 


14.6 . 


Pass Creek 


11,9 


Porcupine 


10,9 


White Clay 


10,2 
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the ^Jucstional level of LaCreek m§ WnkpKKiii districts is 
signi£icLHiiy higJwr than th* oih« districts (<,CGl). In feet, 
qS tho total high school graduates, 61. £K livs in Wakpamni or 
LaCresk dintriets. One can thuL conclude tha^ high 5 relied gradu^tos 
or^ n;ore likely to be residing in these tvs di&c^ic^s than in th^ 
Other district-. 

It 5s interesting to note that the w ciJtricta witll.tho . 
highest perceiitago high school gr^du^t^s era v.h*5 only districts 
that have high schools. Also, they &re the districts with the 
highest employment rates end the highest psrct-ntage of Mi:-:dd BlocCs, 

However, a significantly higher percentile of Tull Bloods in 
Wattaarcni and LaCreefc district g. are high school graduates than 
Full Bloods in the other districts- .{ 001) . Xn cons^^r.co, the 
district of residence, regardless of ethnJ.e group, is an important 
factor in educational level. 

Villager*! 

Tiie vUtq on location of yesidsnce reveolo that as the ed- 
ucational level increases so does the likelihood ,of living witKia\ 
a village rather than in a rural cluster or in an isolates dwelling 
in the country (*C,0Qi), Among persons in the high education 
category, 64.7% live in a ■ village and 35. 3% in s more rural environ- 
ment. In the middle education category 50. 4% live in o village -Mid 
49,8% in the country. Among persons in the low education category, 
40,7% are village dwellers and 59,3% rural dwellers, 

The correlation between educations! level and location of 
residence also applies to the two ethnic groups. Both Full Bloods 1 
and Mixed Bloods 4 in the high education category are more likely 
to be living in a village than out in the country. 

hm regards age groups, a majority of Indians under 45 years of 
age in the high and middle categories' live in a village; whereas 
among Indians 45 and older, only a majority in the high education 
category live in a village, The person in the middle education 
category is as likely to be living in a rural environment is in a 
village. 

Marital Stat:»_B_ 

When the education categories are compared to marital status, 
one finds that the higher the educational leva J., the greater is the 
likelihood that Barton will be berried isnd living with his or 'n&r 
spouse (^,001), In the low education category, &4. 7% are married? 
in the middle category 71, P# and in the high category 76.3%, * 

1, fla^iCTohl. Full Bloods 

21.86 <.0Ol. Mixed Bloods 
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; ftrron^ Full n%ao6 Indiana, 63,^% in tnc low education category 
are ^a-*riod # €Pf4 in ;-.-ic middle education category &nd SC*/& in the 
iligh eoucaticr category, Ccnser/ueiVEly, one can s^y thai Full Bloods 
with a high school education ars rcor© likely to be married than 
t/*oio who aco not high school graduates, 2 

The same pattorrt is also evident &mong Miy&d bloods, but to a 
l^ssfiE degree Q£ those in the low education ea !;cr;o^ ( 65, S% are 
nrnrrioa- :.n th? middle cetfl^ory 74. 6% and ifv'the^izVet/fa* C^ory 74#8#. 
Among rfiK^d Bloods, tile person with h i r; In school education or from' 
om to thr&e years of high school is more likely to fee married than 
trse per sen with an education qZ eighth grade or lesa* ^ 

TO^ ago of the person does not alter the pattern* 1,\ the low 
educa tion category, nowever, a nig her percentage oE Indians under 
*S -yearg of age (72.6%) than over 45 years of age (65, 2X0 ate marries 

Among Full Bloods, 10,5% in the high education category are 
fliv.o're&d or separated in comparison to 1 5 . 1% in the middle category 
<^nd 11. i% in th© low category. The opposite i^ true of the Mixed 
Bleed 2, 15, 3% in the high edu ration category are divorced o? 
separated" contrasted to 13,1% in the middle category and 10.1% in 
the low eat ©gory, Thus among Full Bloods, a higher percentage of 
those with less than a high school education are either separated 
or divorced, Among Mixed Bloods, a lower percentage of those with 
less than a high ichool education, are separated or divorced. 

The likelihood of ' Ming f widowed r *deer©a'g#s *gst educational levd4 
inereasei, because the lower education levels are found more among 
older persons : 14.2% in the low education category, 1% in the 
middle category and 2*3% in the high category. 

Tyre of Fam ily Membership ' 

There is a relationship between type of family membership and 
educational level, The higher "the educational level* the greater 
is the likelihood 3q£ bein'g a member of a tfomprete" nuclear family 
( 001} , Among Indiana In the low education category 67,09s are 
members or a complete nuclear family? 75,1% in the middle category 
and GQ. in the high category are members aH a complete nuclear 
family s Put another way, among persons who are members of a com- 
plate nuclear family, 21, 1% are high school graduates in contrast 
to 15* 9% who k re members of in incomplete nuclear. family, 1%* %% 
who are living alone and 8, 2% who are member! of another type of 
family that is, not of the nuclear type, Approximately the same 
pattern is evident among both Mined Bloods 5 and Full Bloods. 

a. "£ JE «"i9.'o3 ^oQi &tz, 

3, d£2 Hi 56 01. 

. 8 
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A-Jnin, ^hci cam^ pLttevn is Ovi^ant regardless of f'rCASV). 
iii Lhg low education gu£mz>a±y , however, a hit;her percentage (7^*6%) 
o=: «=ho;;.j under 45 y^ars of age are living in a complete nuclear 
i'r-mily fc:uir. t^ose over 45 years (65, 2%) , 

J?-^one^ Put irv. Childhood 

AlV.ong Indians who a^G hioh school graduates, 75.4% atnteO that 
thfty h.-f] lived most o..; their childhood vdth hoth parents. This is 
in contrast to G7.5tf in the miopia c-aUgory and 62.4% in the lew 
category who had lived ivobl of their childhood with froth parents. 
Conacnuontly, one can say t'ist t':o person in the high education 
calvary is more likely to have lived moat off his childhood with 
both parentis than a jjerson in the middle and lov eJu^ifion t-at-e- 
gories, ■* 

When we contrast educational level and parental presence among 
Mised Bloods, the- same pattern holds, but is less significant than 
n.«ong Hkj **>*sl Indian population, 5 Among Mined Bloods, 7C.S3 of 
those with a hi<jh school education lived most of their childhood 
with both parents in contract to go.lffi in Lho middle category and 
75,2% in the low category. 

Although a slightly higher percentage {S1._Z%) ov Full Bloods 
in the high education category than in the middle (65.7%) and low 
education (£4.7%) categories lived most of their childhood with 
both parents, the difference is not statistically significant, One 
ciin thus say that among Full Bloods there is no relationship between 
= educational level and parental presence. 

Language 

Highly significant statistically are the differences in lan- 
ciuag.-- patterns in the three educational levels. Among respondents 
from tr.e sample population©, the higher the educational category 
the less ia the likelihood Of being biiingual' ;{^, 001} . Th& 
language pattern for persons m the high education category Is as 
follows: 54,4% speak only English or ipeaH a little Lakota* M. 196 
are bilingual and .4% speak Lakota and a little English, Among 
those in. the middle education category, 29, %% speak only English or 
apeak a little Lakota, 67.6% are bilingual and 3.2% soegk Lakota 
and a little English, in the lew education category/ 10. 4% speak 
only English or speak a little Lakota, 78,3% are bilingual, 10.7% 
speak Lakota and a little English and .6% speak only Lakota. 



4, Z*- 11, ie"< , 001", " 
. 5- 5,73 <,Q2 

5, 1315 persons 25 vears and older who answered the miestionnaire. 
Each respondent ropresgnts one household, 
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Considering t'r.^ language ctiLegoirics, ono finis ^hat v/ithin the 
Rnqtish only category, «#6.4M ate hiep school yr^du^ L^s, p* tc«u*.t-aga 
of high school graduates in the ether language categories r.ro: 
speaks .- li ztle L&kota 4-0,7%, bilingual 12. S%, spoofed Lakota and 
a little English 1,1%. 

Virtually th;.- same pattern i ii evielvint in rer^rd EC household 
language. The majority of respondents in the high education eate- 
gory {7^%) gponfc English or mostly English in hheir hnufloholds. 
English only or mostly English is spoken in 4fi% of the households 
of those in the middle education category and in 23. 3% of the house- 
holds of persons in the low education category, 

Within the household language categories, the percentage of 
high school graduates is as (follow si English only 40, Q%, mostly 
English 77.%%, English and Lakota equally 10. 3%. mostly Lake tin 4, %% 
and Lakota only 1 # 5%, 

It is vase to point out, however, that the variable of ethnic 
group membership is affecting the relationship between language and 
educational level. A majority Of full Bloods in all three education 
earegories are bilingual and there is little difference between ed- 
uction categories in this regard. Among Mixed Bloods, the pattern 
varies, the majority of Mixed Bloods in the low education category 
are bilingual? whereas the majority in the middle and high cate- 
gories speak English only or speak a little Lakota . Thus, among 
Full Bloods, educational level and language are not related, but 
among Mixed Bloods, the higher the educational level the less is 
the likelihood or 'being bilingual. 

One would expect age to be a significant factor in regard to 
language: a higher percentage of Indians over 44 years of age than 
under 45 years of age are bilingual, A lower percentage of Indians 
in the high education category who are in the younger age group are 
bilingual (2 5.8%) than in the older age group (61.9%). A majority 
Of those in the other education categories and in both age groups 
are bilingual, The pattern, however, of an increase in educational 
level as bilinguality decreases also applies within each &ge group, 
but this again is more a matter of ethnic group membership because 
in both age groups/ a majority of those in the high education cate- 
gory are Mixed Bloods, , ** 

Approximately the same pattern is present as regards house- 
hold language, Here again one finds the same differences between 
Full Blood, and Mixed Bloods* household language is. related to "ed- 
ucational level only among Mixed Bloods, Also, English only or 
mostly English is more likely to be spoken in the household as 
educational level increases regardless of the age group, but the 
variable of ethnic grpup membership is affecting the differences. 
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The higher "tha educational level, the greater ie ths l£K©3itoa 
shut the respective {sample population) has Uvea oae y^r or more 
outside o2 the Pine Ridge Reservation, among persons who htve 
live4 off the reservation S3, 6% ere in the high education category 
coiiipmr-gd to 1,0% who have not lived outside of the Pine Hidse Rcsev- 
v^-cicn. Within the high education category, "73. «; have livoe oJf 
the Reservation? £T»ong thosj? in the middle estec/ory 51. end among 
thosa in the low category 17.1%. The differe-ees airs hifUy sig- 
nificant statistically between the high and low educational cate= 
gories and e^peri^nce off the ^eservatiien anfl the differences 
apply regardless of ethnic group and age group, 

In the high education category, the most grevaltt't reasons for 
having lived outside of the Reservation are attending school* 
' working and/or in the armed services. .13,7% in this category are 
origins t ly from another Reservation or plies, In the middle and low 
education categories* the highest percentage were living outside of 
the Reservation because of working t attending school? and/or in the 
armed services. 

There are no striking diffarenees between the respondents in 
the three educations! categories concerning reasons for living off 
the Reservation, except that a higher percentage of persons in the 
high education category lived outside the Reservation because of 
attending school ' or because of being from another reservation. 



Among the three religious denominations most represented on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, a slightly higher percentage of Catholics 
(22,5%) than Presbyterians (18, $%) and Episcopalians (IS, 0%) are 
high school graduates. 8 Those differences, however, do not pertain 
within the Mixed Blood and Full Hood categories, Among Mixed 
Bloods, 33.3%'of the Presbyterians are high school graduates, 28,7% 
of the Episcopalians and 28.7% of the Catholics, Among Full Bloods, 
13,2% of the Presbyterians are high school graduates, 1Z*4% Of the 
Catholics and 9, 2% of the Episcopalians* 



7. A number of respondent? have attended gramnmr schools snd high 
schools off the Reservation, i,e # # Rapid city Indian School, Genoa , 
Fiandreau; Haskell, Carlisle, St, Francis Mission Rosebud) etc* 
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In considering roiigioua affiliation within zhz three cdue^ 
neion Categories, tho rosultft chcv» that amcr.g thoCQ in uhc Mch 
adulation category, 55,0% arc Cct!.olic, 34-4'/, Cpiccopoiian l^u 8, Etf 
Presbyterian. J;i the middle education eotocory, Si.Svi sirs catholic, 
2o.4% Bpiscopsli&n and 3,4% Preshyterien, In the low education 
category, 43.4% are Catholic, 47.1% Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian. 

jm m^¥% - Social Characteristics By Educatio nal Cates&rigs 

As a sumra^ry, v/e present in fcabl© form a list of the, social 
cnaraefcerigticg most commonly found in each of tho uhr£e- c&icafelan 
Cauegoriii, Remeinbor that this is an abstraction mnd describes in 
very general terms the social characteristics of I majority of 
the Indians who fall into each educational level. There will, 
therefore be ma ny GNMpfcions. 
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GENERAL KCCBL C f iA RA CTT-! T<J S***" 1 T C S OF T HE INDXAN 
POPULATION EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

(Persons £5 Years and Ovtr) 



Educational 



Social High 
Characteristics (high school or 
____ _ — , leasS _ 



Ethnic Group 
Age Group 
Village-Rural 

District 

Marital Status 
Family Type 



Mixed Blood 
Under 45 years 
Village 



Wakpamni or 
LaCreek 



Married 

Complete Nuclear 



iddle 
(1-3 years of 
hi oh" srhool) 



iiOW 

(3th grade or 



Mixed Blood 

Under 45 ^eara 

Village or 
Rural 

Wakpamni or 
white Clay 



Married 

Complete Nuclear 



Full Blood 
Over 44 years 



Medicine Root 
or founded Kne 

Married 

Complete 
Nuclear 



Parental Presence Both parento 
(during childhood) 



Individual 
Language 

Household 
Language 



English only or 
some Lakota 

English only 



Lived off Reser= Yes 
vation (1 year or 
more at one time) 



gxon 



Catholic 



Both parents 



Bilingual 



English and 
Lakota flgrually 
or English only 

¥m& and Mo 



Catholic 



Both parents 



Bilingual 



English and 
Lakota equally 



Mo 



Episcopal or 
Catholic 
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GENER A L SOCIAL CHK Rg CTE RlgT I€ Qg FUL L BLGQD_POF 
1 EV ggUCflTYOWL LfiVlt 

(Persons 75 Years and Over) 



j LAV SON 



Social ChArsetferlstics 


HiCih 




■ LOW 


Age Group 


Under 45 


Under 45 


Gv#r 44 


ViIiag#=Rural 


Village 


Ruiral 


Rural 


District 


Wakpanini or 
Wounded Knee 


Wakpamni or 
white Clay 


Wa kpanini , 
Wounded Kn#e 
or Medicine 

Root 


Individual Language 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Bilingual 


Household Language 


English and 


English and 


Sngliih snd 



Lived off Reservation 
Religion 



Lakota equally Lplcota squally Lakota g^ually 

y#s m No 

Episcopal or Episcopal or Episcopal 
Catholic ■ Catholic 



1£ 



80-101 O - 69 - pt. 4 - 32 
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CEMEFftL SOCIAL CK^^KBXWTJfB ,07 ftpCR^ BLOOD I- Ol^L'LA V10N 
(Persona Id Years Over) 
,,_ Educational Lcw^l 



Age Group 

Village-Rural 

District 

Individual Language 
Household Language 



Under 45 

Village 

Wakpamhi or 
LgCresk 

English only 

English only 



Lived off Reservation Yes 
Religion Catholic 



UncTor 45 
Village 



Over 44 
Village 



Wakpanni, Wakpcmni or 

LsCresk or LsCrook 
Medicine Soot 

English only Bilingual 
ear lorn© La'cata 

English only English and 
Lakofca en= 
ually or 
inglieh only 



Yes. 

Catholic 



No 

Catholic 
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□e™^ social gmmsmMMsam ^* 

BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
- • Ecluca-tional i^vft?. ._ 



Social Characteristics High 



L4W 



Ethnic Group 

Village-Rural 
District of Residence 

Individual Language 
Houoehultj Language 
Livad off H#s0rvotiQn 



Mi^ed Blood 



Village 

Walcpamni or 
LaCr#eak 



English only 
or upeaks some 
Lakota 

English only 
or mostly 
English 

Yes 



Full Blood 
or Mixed 
Blood 

Village 

Districts 
othM than 
Wakpamni and 
LaCrgek 



Full Blood 



Districts 
other than 
Wakpfirani and 
LaCrsek 



Bilingual Bilingual 



English and 
Lakota 
uaily 

No 



Snglish and 
Lakota eq- 
ually 

m 



is 
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gSNFRAL SOCIAL CHARRCTCKXgTrgS QF 4 ") ftND OVER AGE. flnGU? 
BY i OI'KA-M. N,.,, ,.r.V(-;. " 

L <-»il >± v -i 



fitnrtic G'*suis 
DistL-ic-c of 



£tidLvi,dua J l Language 
Houssaoia Language 



Mixed Blood 
Village 



Wakpamni or 



Bilingual 

English only 
or ^oatly 
English 



JjjUMle 



, Mixed Blood 

Rural or 
Village 

Wakpamni or 
LaCreek 



Bilingual 

English and 

Dakota 

equally 



Full Blood 
Rursl 



Di^=ricts eth^ff 
than Tfskpsinnl 
03? LaCreak * , 

Bilingual 

English and 
Lakota equally 



L ived iff'fiasarvation Yes 



Yes 



CTTOftAL EEQNflMIC CH^^ACTEfiTBTXCS, BY 5PUCATC0WAL l^EVEL 

this section, our purpose is to a e fine the economic charae** 
fc*risti cs if. relationship to educational levels, We hops in this 
W W to ^carmine what degree education is ralateci to economic 
status- ^Mth will in turn answer the questions sro there sufficient 
«®Kiaaic rewards on the pine Ridge KosWvation to make tha attain* 
Mfcnt oS .a, high school education worthwhile? ft© realise that 
=^tsrieili«*cio gain ic only one of ths rewards of education, but it 
3-3 the Eaasurable one, 

The -si:r?ioyineat rata of tha labor fores incre^sei? in relation 
co th& educational level, in consaquence, one can conclude that the* 
^igh^r the- educational level, the greater is the likelihosd or being 
employed,-, t^001) 4 Also underemployment (part-tiiaa employment) 
is higher among Indians in the middle and low education categoric 
than assiong those in the high education category, 
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(Porso.-VS 25 Yearn a*v1 Over) 
Percuntafi Di ucriw**tion 



E^TSlcvtrfl Full E~-ilov;_d Part 

Edi-.catior.qI Lovgl " fin^ " T ime „ ^Unf^U^ 

(high .»whooX or more) 7g,3 9,3 13=8 
Kiddle 

(1-3 years high school) 52,4 20,7 26,9 
Lew 

(Sth grade or less) 42.5 19.1 ■ 3S.4 



jf=I476 

The results show thzit from viewpoint of empieysi&nt, ed- 

ucation does pay off. However, the disturbing fact rer a±ns that a 
high school education does not psnnt^ employment, 13. E% of high 
school g raduates are unemployed 

Ai-ong Miked Bloods, a majority in each educational level is em- 
ployed full time ^nd employment: increases with educational level 
from 70,6% in the low education category to 79, 4% in the middle 
category and 87, 3% in the high category, 12.1% of the high school 
graduates are unemployed. One can thus say that among Mixed Bloods, 
the higher the education?-! level* the greats^ the likelihood of 
being employed £%?fe 22- 07 001 df 2) , 

Among Full Bloods, a malnricy are employed in each educational 
level, but only a majority of high school graduates ere employed 
full time (72,3%). *The employment rate rises even more signif- 
icantly with educational level among Pull Blood si in the low educ^ 
action eates'Offy, 55. 5% are employed, in the middle category SS, 1% 
anc in the high category &2, %*A {/cS 29. 35<£. s OQj. dtt) . The end 
result, however, reveals that 43.5% of the Full Blood laoor force 
in the low education category is unemployed and that 17. 7% of Full 
Blood high school graduates are unemployed, 

In the age groups. of under 45 years and 48 years and over, the 
employment rat© mlso increases aiT educational level increases. For 
example, among Indians in the high education category was are under 
45 years of agQ, 85,0% sre employed in contrast to 5S. S% in the low 
education category, among, those v/ho are 45 yesrs and ever, 87,9% in 
the high education category are employed in comparison to 55.3% in 
the low education category. From the standpoint of age, the high- 
est rate oa employment is arsong those 43 years and older who have a 
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high school education or better and the highest r ? .rc- of unomaiovniint 
(40,7%) is round among those 45 years and older who have sn eighth 
grade education or less, 

Oerunational St.tun 

-° have ^GH that those with a high school education or more 
sre - nro likoly to be employed than those who nro not high school 
graduates, but does a high school education provide assurance of 
* joo above the lowest occupational status level? Using a 
modified version of Warner's seven point Revised Scale for Rating 
Occupation*', one finds the following: 

OCCU?ATlQyAL STATUS OF IH DTAM Saw.* mw.i*™*, B Y_E DUC A TIG L LEVFL 
i {Persons 2? Years and Over) 

Percentage Distribution 

- - --- - Educational Level 



Occupational Status 


Hiqh 


Middle 


Low 


l. nigh 


1. 2 


. 7 


0 


2. 


9,9 


3. 8 


B, 3 


3, 


9,9 


. 5.8 


4.5 


4. 


15.1 


9.0 


8. 3 


5. 


41. 0 


23, 3 


11,4 


S B 


10. 5 


24* 1 


22.0 


7 . Low 


11, 2 


32. 3 ; 


45, 5 



N-426 



9. Sonie examples of ratings are as follows: 1 rating - lawyers, 
engineers, doctors, etc , % rating - high school teachers, trained" 
nurses, la, ge farm owners, etc, 3 rating - grammar school tochers 
minor ofuciale, etc, 4 rating - small businessmen, stenographers, 
.ere^en, small farm owners, etc, 5 rating - skilled workers 

tenant far**™, .etc, , 6 rating - semiskilled workers, 
n*us*« aides, waitress, etc., 7 rating - unskilled workers e-c 
7r^Zo^T r ^^^^teMi, Harper'and Row, N.Y.\ 1950. 



Obviously, those with a high school education ot mare oro r\oco 
likely to havo the moru highly rated occupation-?, bu: here Egain, 
11,2% oT the high school ejraduatos are working as ranc'^handd, 
factory workers, etc, unci 1Q, S% have semi-skilled jobs, Most of 
the persons in the 2 and 3 ratings vfao have an eighth graels educ- 
ation or leis are Mixed Blood ranchers who era and lease fairly 
lercje sections of lend, 

Source, orJi^Ent 

The sources of employment, for tfce, sample ropuloii^i occordlng 
to educational level are ae follows: 

SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT HP TMPIAM SAMPLE 
POPULATION BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
(Porions 2S Years and Over) 
Percentafe Distribution 



Educational Level 


SQUrce.i Of Employment 


High 


Middle ' 


Low 


BIA 


30, 4 


10, 3 


9,8 


GEO 


14, 3 


18. 6 


11,9 


PHS 


9. 3 




. 7 


County 


4,4 


2*3 


1.4 


State 




.7 




Other Government 


f-5 


2,^ 


3 a S 


?rib# 


8,1 


3.g 


7-0 


Company 


Hp 2 


IS. 8 


28,7 


Person 




IS* 7 


is.a 


Self 


8,7 


13. 8 


18. 9 
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The- f enteral, fftati and county govt-rr.Bisn t ^goncifis &baoir3 filiW 
oJ uh« hic?h ncncol yrarlu^t&s in the working Horeo, 46^% Q ~ those in 
the nurkllo {education level cmd 2?,3H of those ir. the- e^urs M s on 
cat^rory, Cne can Ray thct the higher the educstional I oval the 
^"e&tor is likelihood that 5 person will ha worki^ for the 
Government, ( <\ 001) . 

The Hia-joritv 0^ person with an education of eighth grade or 
ie^y are working for a company, sn individual or arc £ai;-«nploy*d. 
'The ir.ojori-fijf of those in the middle and high education categories 
are wording for the BIA, the OEO ae for & company. 

Ecor. flttjc Starts Households 

Although there is 2 question of the accuracy of reports in- 
come, the respondent! 1 estimates of the total income in their 
respective households provides seme measure of economic status, 
Vhen economic status of households 11 compared to educational level, 
the results are as rgliews: 

ECONOMIC STATUS Of? IKMftKT 1?n?C tATIQN BV EDTJCATIQMAL LEVEL 
(Persons 25= Years and Oyer) 
Percentage Distribution 



Educational Laval. 



Economic Status (Househo ld) 

Very High 
(§10,000 - over) 



High Middle ,, _ Low , 



18,0 



6,3 



1.9 



High 

($7,000 - 9,599) 



14. 7 



4,4 



1.7 



Above Average 
($6,000 - 5,^999) 



11.1 



5,1 



Average 

($4,000 - 5,999) 



17,6 12,3 



5,8 



Below Average 
($3,000 - 3,999) 



8.9 10.4 



7.9 



Low 

($1,000 - .1,999) 



19, 3 



33.7 



39.1 



Very Low 
(unfier $1,000) 



10.4 27.8 



41. 5 
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AlthQugli there is no completely consistent pattern so thai: oil 
can say that income rdoeu in direct relationship "o an incx^av^ in 
educational level, "the- results show tut significantly h;.q!^r r* - 
c en tags o^ tho§@ in the lot-/ education category (SQ,5*i) and middle 
education category (71, 9%) than in the high education category 
(IS.Sfd) livs in households in which the annuel income iy undo? 
$4,000. The mcjoritv of Indian:! in the high education category 
(31,4%) have incomes which are average or above, ffowyrver, 38,6% 
have incomes under $4, 0*10. 

Type aJ income 

The type of income of an individual, varies considersblv with 
the educations! level, Among Indians, (sample population) in the 
low education category 11,0% have income that is completely eai^ned 
in eomparifion to 22*7% Of tho^e in th§ middle education category 
and 44,4% in the high education category^ Tilt patterns for those 
receiving both earned and unearned incomelO ise 2B,0% of those in 
the low education category/ 31.3% in the middle category and 3515% 
in the 'high category, 

Among Indians in the low education category over half (B0,%%) 
have completely unearned income* in the middle education category 
32,7% and in the high ^category 15,314, Individuals (mostly house- 
wives) who have no. personal income comprise 8.4% of those in the 
low education category, 13, 5% of persons-' in the.aiiddi^ Category 
and". 16. TO of those in the high category, 

Almost half (4i,3%) of Mixed Bloods in the high education 
category have an income that is completely earned in contrast to 
32,9% oC the Pull Bleeds in this category, 45,1% of the Mixed 
Bloods and I3,2fa of the Full Bloedn in the low education category 
have income^ that are completely unearned, AS we shall see* some 
of the ethnic group differences in regard to type of income is due 
to the fact that a higher percentage of Full Blood m than Mixed 
Bloods own land on which they receive lease mane/* 

There if alio a definite correlation -between educational level 
and being the recipient of welfare or a pension* Among Indians 
(sample population) in the low education category, 48. %% are re- 
ceiving some forni gg welfare or pension payments in contrast to 
30,3% of thote in the middle education category and IS* $% in the 
high education category. 



10, imenyntfl 1n<ome* incl"cfc?s far© payment^ pensLonM end lease 
income. 



n 
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t»nd Cwn^yshln 

There is an inverse relationship be two on educational lev^l and 
land ownership: that is the higher the educational level the loss 
is the likelihood of owning land (either individual snd/or ^harod) ; 
?3iS% of the Indians (sample population) in the- low efiucs^ion cai'o^ 
gory are landowners in contrast to 53.4% in the middle category. »nd 
54. .6% in the high education category. The aviso general relationship 
between education end land ownership exists in both ethnic groups* 
Because more' Full Bloods own lend, however, one iiridi, cor example, 
that 50% of the Mixed Bloods in the high education category own l^n^ 
in contract to SS,S% of the Full Bloods in the same cu^sn'- 

The ego group of the person # however, alters the pattern to 
some extent because individuals whs ere 45 yeai's of age and ever 
are more likely to own land than triose under 43 years of age, Among 
Indians 45 and ovor, those with an eighth grasde education or lens 
are more likely to own land than those in the middle ana high ed- 
ucation categories (-<^, 001) - In the 25-44 age group, persons in 
the low and middle education categories are more likely to own lend 
than persons in the high education category (^01) = 

Al^o, as educational level increases so does the likelihood ©£ 
a person using his land for ranching and/or farming * Only of 
those in the low education category" are using their land, 19% in the 
middle category and 31.3% in the high category. The difference, 
however, is only significant among Mixed Bloods, 43. 7% of the .Mixed 
Bloods in the high education category are using their land in con- 
trast to 28% in the middle education category and IS, 9% in the low 
category. There seems to be little relationship among Full Bloody 
between use of land and educational level, 

Summar y of Economic Cfaa_racteri sties 

We would like to summarise the relationship between economic 
characteristics and educational level by presenting a table showing 
where the majority of individuals fall within each education cate- 
gory. ■ 4 
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ECONOMIC CHaRACTSRISTlCS.O^^ftNPpPULATlCN BY 
(Persons 25 £@aro and Over) 
Percentage Distribution 



Educational Level, 



ggsnsmie Character! stigg 



Employment Status o £ 
Labor Force 



Employed f 
Full Time 



Em ployed 
Full Time 



Employed Full 
Time of Part 
Time 



Source of .Ewloymen*. 



Occupational Status 



Economic Status 
(household) 

Type of Income 



BIA, QEQ, 
Company 

rating 

Average or 
higher 

Earned or 
earned §nd 



BIA, GEO, 
Company 

5 £ 7 
rating 

Low v#ry 
law 

Unearned or 
earned and 
unearned 



Company, M#lf 
person 

5 & 7 rating 



Very low or 
low" 

Unearned 



Recipient of Welfare 
or pension 

Larad Ownership 

Use of Land 



Yei? 
NO 



Yes 
No 
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COMMUNITY PORWAX? NO, 1 
Ktt,B COmVNTTY* 

PEHERA1 CHARACTERISTI CS 
Geography 

Kyle has the distinction of being the most centrally ioeuted 
eor;*T.uni}:y on the Pino Kidga Reservation, The community lies SO 
miles northeast of Pino Ridge village and 35. iciloa- southwest" 
Wangles. Politically, Kyle- forms a part of Shannon County and 
is the largest community in Medicine fLeot District, ?he village 
is borderer! on the north by Lower Medicine Host community, on the 
south by" Upper Medicine Root community, on the west 'by American 
Horse community and on the east by Bull Bear end Potato. Creek 
communities s 

Kyle Lies on the west bank of Medicine Root Crook and is 
gitugted'in a valley surrounded 'by hills to the 'east and wast. ■ 
The valley extends southward where it is marked by rolling hills 
and flat, broad plains* a favorite site for fishermen is Kylej 
Dam located approximately one-quarter mile from the village. The 
dam was constructed by the CCC during the Depression (1935), The 
following year the dam was destroyed, but was later rebuilt. 

The plains surrounding Kyle are covered with the lew-growing 
buffalo grass and dotted with a variety of trees, shrubs and 
flower 3. The mo it common trees are the American elm, ash, cedar, 
box elder, wild plum, chokochcrry, cottonwood, oak and various 
pines,. Indigenous to the area ara buffalo berry and wild rasp- 
b^rry bushes* Adding color and variety to the landscape are 
sunflowers, wild sweat peas, bluebells, soapweed and various 
cacti, 

A large variety of birds abound in the Kyle area. These in- 
elude "magpies, snowbirds, meadovlarks, crows, blue jays, buzzards, 
chicken hawks, blackbirds, prairie chickens, wild ducks and 
pheasants* Occasionally, a bald eagle or crane is seen in the 
region. Inhabitating the plains and hills are such animals ai 
mule deer, antelope, coyotes, badgoro, skunks, prairie dogs, bob- 
cats, weasels, squirrels,* ground squirrels, gophers, moles and a 
few mink, The common reptiles are the timber rattlesnake, copper- 
head, blue racer, bull snake and garter snake* 



*Kylo Includes both the urban and rural inhabitants - all those 
individuals who consider Kyle to be their community, 
•i'ha writer would like to thnnk ffamrjfto Miller for his helpful 
ftiujypfitlous in the writing of thin article, 
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Kyle is located on the Big Foot Trail, en oiH<3 highway 
running from Wounded Knee on the south to Interior on the- north. 
This highway provides oaay accoso to Hna KidgQ vSUagt and Wt.r.hloc 
anfi isa generally in good condition (except wher. flccdid in the 
spring months) being maintained by the Bureau o£ India;; Affairs. 
Besides tha main highway there is on oiled highway to Alion and 
several secondary roado" loading to such eaiiisunitiea Lover 
Medicine. Root ana American Horse, 

There is no public transportation system, but $$%IqC the 
Indians and all oC the Ncm-In6i&n households have a car or truck. 
A. person hiring oc-muon© to t&ke him to Pine nidge village is 
charged about $10. CO, 

Co^u.u^tions 

Communications is still a major problem in Kyle, Only & 
handful of families have telephones. There is no 24 hour public 
telephone service in the community. The only public telephone is 
located in the Kyle Cafo which closes at 7s30 PH, 

The Kyle Post office was formerly a part of the Tracing Post, 
but is now located in a. separate building and is open to the 
public from 9AM to 3PM. The mail truck from Interior arrives in 
Kyle about 9 : 30 AM and then goes on to Sharps, porcupine and 
Batesland, In the afternoon, the truck delivers mail to -rural 
residents along the old mail route and makes a second stop in 
Kyle on the way back to Interior, 

Nearly every household with electricity (5CM o£ the Indians 
and 83% of the White households) has a television got. Families 
without electricity have at least one transistor radio. The 
favorite radio station of the teenagers is gXNM (Rapid City) during 
the day and KOHA , (Oklahoma City) at night. Adults listen mostly 
to KEZU (Rapid City)! and KCSR (chadron) -and KOBH (Hot Springs), 

The raoot popular periodicals are the Rapid City Journal, the 
Bennett County Booster, the War Cry and the shannon County Maws. 
A few residents receive the Omaha World He raid. Besides the 
general periodicals, the ranchers and farmers eubscribo to various 
agricultural publications. 



X, The source of *i 1 statistics cited ij? the Baseline Data Study, 
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Vhnro. in no regular layout of gtr&ots. The pattern of settle- 
ment is an irregular clustering of dwellings 'an£ public buildings. 
!r. the southwestern section as Kyle is an area, known on "the, 
village' 5 or town sits. This consists of a group hsaje; built 
when Indians who wanted to move into the village w*re given lots. 
The dwellings in the town sit* are mostly Lag and frame or ai" 
trailers. A C«w families hcive pref abdicated houses brought frcrn 
Igloo, South D.-ikota, Mo— of Che houses in this section -would *56 
considered substandard. They are in e run-down condition en* old- 
ears and junk are scattered around the yards, "Tha village" .is 
inhabited roost ly by low-income faiailias- 

m the northern section of the village is ?tho n#w housing, 11 
consisting of prefabricated houses built by the ^rifee with the 
ssiistLncc af the Public Housing Authority, These? housed are 
rented by the Tribe to medium income families. A dirt read' en- 
circles the housing sree, Although these houses are attractive and 
neat in appearance, they are not, in general/ v/eli-built -: a number 
have developed spaces between t he floor and walls, and roofs leak 
during heavy thaws or rainstorms, H The new housing" provide s 
dwellings for fifteen families; 13' single units end one duplex:. 

In Kyle village to the north of "the now housing" stands the 
community Ha 11 which is maintained by the American Legion, Near 
the Community Hell is a house owned by the American Legion and 
Zephier's Gas station. North of these buildings runs the Big Foot 
Trail which ; forms the main atreat of 'Kyle. Northeast of the gas 
station is the junction of Big Foot Trail and the highway. to Allen, 

One of the landmarks is the water tower, located north cf the 
gas. station. Due east of thiS tower is the Little Wound Day School, 
rf iCorth of the school is the school bus garage and the housing area ■ 
for school employees, h large Quon set-type building used to store 
highway oouipment is located east of the teacher housing. Straight 
east of the housing is the Public Health Se* -ice Clinic and, the 
Wright-NcGill Factory, 

60% of the inhabitants live outside of the village, the houses 
being located alone in the country or in a rural cluster* The Mixed 
AIaoiIo and Non-Indiana aye pitedonii no fcely village dwellers, about 
7 OH live in Kyle village.' The majority (52%) of Full Hoods, how- 
ever, are rural dwellers* Most of the Indian houses located out- 
tide of the village are substandard and look water and electricity* 

A majority of Indian houses (SI, 4%) ara owned by a member of 
the family. The Non-Indians live mainly in rented houses 164,7%) < 
A slightly higher percentage of Mixed Blood (25%) than Full Blood 
(14,6%) dtwlLinpfl arte rented either from the Tribe' or Federal 
Gu vovimioufc* 
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gQrOLATIOW CF KYLE ftV SEK. A6E M*D HYiltuC OTQUP. 
March 



AGE ALL GLARES imikK EON^lNDUhJ 



ALL JIG2S _Tci:al 




P^niile 




Malt? J^nle? 


Total FernEle 


ALL AGES 


581 


iQ * 






263 


261 


"51. 


24 


27 


years 


S3 


41 


43 


E0 


3© 


42 


9 


3 


5 


ye^ra 


97 


42 


55 


90 


4r 


49 


7 


1 


6 


10-14 years 


32 


44 


.38 . 


79 




37 


3 


2. 


1 


15«19 yasifs 


70 


33 


32 


69 


37 


32 


i 


1 


0 


20=24, years 


43 


24 


19 


; 37 


20 


17 


s 


4 


2' 


25=29 yenrn 


2Q 


13 


13 


22 


11 


11 


4 


2 


1 


30-34 years 


31 


13 


IS 


2S 


9 


17 


s 




1 


35-44 years 


S3 


26 


27 


47 


23 


24 


6 


3 


3 


45-54 years 


35 


18 


17 


33 


17 


IS 


■ 2 


1 


1 


55-64 years 


22 


11 


11 


17 


9 


8 


5 


2 


3 


§5-69 years 


20 


9 


11 


18 


9 


9 


2 


0 


2 


70 years and 
over 


14 


a 


6 


13 


7 


6 


1 


1 


0 



?he total population (village and rural) of Kyle esftfaunity is 
112 parsons. Females are in the majority in both the JrMm (51.5%) 
&nd Won-lr-dian (53%) populations. Among Mixed Bloods, however, the 
males outnumber slightly the females (51% male) , 

JU&ang ^e Indian population, 67?& is under 25 years of age in 
contrast to 51% of the White population, 
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.. .. Of the total population of Kyle, 49.1% is composed of Mixfed 
Blood Indians, 4=1 « 1% Full Blood Indians and S.S% &©n-Indi4n§, 4.254 
o: T the Mi^ed Bloods are Indians from ether reservations, Otiglitly 
over half of the Indian population .(51. 5%) is Hissed Blood, 
though member 5 of the three ethnic groups marry largely within th£ir 
ovm group, the process of miscegenation 'is gradually increasing the 
ntinbor of Mixed" BLooda, In the sample population, 2 5 mong married 
respondents who consider themselves to be Pull Bloods, 15% ere 1 
married to Mixed Bloods, Among Mixed Bloods, 2t% are married to . 
Full Bloods and 11% to Whites- Among Whites, 36% are marries to 
Mixed Blood i and 8% to Full Bloods; 

"In the sample population, 57,5% of the Indians are bilingual; 
speaking bath English and Lakota.- As one would aspect, the rate 
of hillnguslity is higher among Full Bloods (5S.7%> then among 
Mined Bloods (43-6*). 29% of the Full Bloods speak only a little 
English and only 2,1% do not speak fluent Lakota, 4S% of the ilixed 
Bloods speak English only and 10,3% speak a little Lakota, Although 
no Non-Indian is bilingual, 11, S% understand and speak a: little 
Lakota. 

, The pattern of household language is as follows; 3 in, 27.3* of 
the Indian households, English only is spoken, in 10.2% mostly 
English, in 43.2% English and Lakota Genially, in 12.5% mostly 
Lakota and in 8.8% Lakota only. English is the predominant language . 
in 72.5% of the Mixed. Blood households and Lakota in 31. 3% of the 
Pull Blood households, 

Hiitorv . 

The Kyle area was settled originally by Oglala bands comprised 
of the followers of the former leader Bull Bear. In 1841, Bull 
Bear was murdered near the Chugwater by the followers of Smoke. 
This incident iplit the Oglala Siou^ into two factions; the Bear 
people and the Smoke people. According to Hyde, the Bear people 
settled on Medicine Root Creek and other streams in the eastern 
side of the Pine Ridge Reservation some time shortly after 1878* 
Macgregof states that three communities in.th.fl Kyle area were 
settled under the leadership of American Horse, Thunder Dull and 
Little Wound. The allotment system caused a dispersion of the 
original band members* Homos were a quarter of ja mile to a mile 
apart, Usually members of the same band lived along the same 
creek, "so descendants of original bands maintained a community 



2* Adults who answered the complete cruestionnaire, each represent" 
ting One household, 

4. Hyde, George E. _Bffd ■Cloud i» g_Fg.l_^ A HLsfrfvey nf th* nrrTala Rinn>: 
jrodia^ University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1937, 
PP 53-55 and p. 313, _ 
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grouping, 1,5 A ^tnsratiGn oc two one could trnc^ ir&iatienship 
• back to the original extended fan.ily group, but this in becoming 
increasingly difficult, - -. 

Winy of the present inhabitants of Kyle are descendants of 
Sail B&sr,^ It is said that Dull Boar had tv»&lvo wivas and thirty 
sons, Hyde describes Bull Bear ns a great chief !i but something of 
n tyrant* holding hie turbulent followers in check by roaring at 
thoiii. .... Ke had r.cvor paid for a wife, taking the girls who 
pleased his eye and letting their parents whistle for the customary 
payment, " 7 ■ ■ 

In the beginning, the location now known SB Kyi 3 was merely 
a place for the distribution of rations to the Indiana in the area, 
Rations such as beef, bacon, salt, sugar and flour ^re distributed 
every two weeks by the federal government. 

Later' a trading, post was opened about three miles south off the 
. present village by William Bird Head. Some time after that, a man 
named Charles "Turning Hawk" operated a store on the southern edge 
of the present site. Besides the store, there was the government 
commissary and a few scattered dwellings. The settlement was also 
a round-up camp; h Wyoming rancher had leased a large section of 
land and once a year the cattle" were rounded-up in this location, 

The store owner, Charles Turning Hawk, at one time visited 
Washington as a representative of the Oglalas and while there, it 
is said that he met a U,S/ Senator named James Henderson Kyle s and 
that the. Senator later visited Turning Kawk on the Reservation. 
Turning Kawk named his store for the Senator and ■ eventually the 
settlement came to be known as Kyle, 

Health and Sanitation ! 

Because of the lack of water facilities and inadequate housing 
and the fact that garbage collection is infrequent (once a week in 
, M the housing"), sanitation presents serious problems in Kyle, Only 
29,$% of the Indian homes have water piped into the house. This is 
in contrast to 82.3% of the White homes.* 26, 1% of the Indian house- 
holds have a wall with a pump in the yaxdr, ' The remainder (44, 3%) 
must haul their water from neighbors houses or from creeks or 
springs. The Full Bloorl households: especially arella^ingA adequate 
water supplies: only- IS. Q% have water piped into the house in com- 
parison to 42,5% of Mixed Blood households. 



5. K&cgregor, Gordon et al, .Warriors Without Weapons,,,* University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1945, p 67* 

6. The writer is a direct descendant on the maternal side, his 
mother being the great great granddaughter of Bull Gear, 

7. Hyde* Op* citV, p. 53. 

0. James H, Kyle was a Senator from South Dakota from 1S01-1SO1. 

31 . 
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In l\iLz± of the IncK writer, an effort, is msdo by the 
majority of Indiana to Keep th&i*i%iy€S nest ana clear., cicvh.- 
are washed at least fence a weitk, fortunately, Kyle lis a lav-n^ror 
Sat with five machines and three dryers which sre in constant use, 

the ting of being surveyed * 25% of the respondents were 
suffering irom so;ne kind of physical disability: 4 . VA froM.an eye- 
sicrht defect, 3 . 4% from a broken bon§ ; 1,3% torn noniq kind of 
crippling, 2. 3% from diabetes, l t TA from tuberculosis and from 
s heart condition* lb* 3% were sulferin^ from other ailments* A 
hicher percentage of Pull Blood (35,^) than Mitfea Blood (1*7,5%) 
respondents claimed to have a physical disability. None of the 
White reipondents reported having a physical disability. 14". £% Sf 
the Indian sample said that they had been seriously injured at one 
time (20,8% of the Pull Bloods and 7,5% of the Mixed Bloods) , The 
reported injuries were s result of vehicle accidents (46,1%), 
accidents involving animals (23, 1%) , armed farces accidentia (7,7%) , 
homo accidents (7.7%), work accidents (7,7%) and aggressive -acts' 
(7.7%) . 

Kyle community has a Public Kealth Service Clinic which is 
open Monday afternoons and is staffed by a physician and nurses 
from the Division of Field Health of the PHS Hospital in Pine Ridge, 
Kyle alphas the osrvices of a psychiatric social vorker, Maurice 
Millar/ from the PHS Community Mental Health Program and a PHS 
public health nurse, Helen Sehmeig, These two specialists offer 
consultation to the schools, the Community Health Aides, etc,, and 
is also involved in casework £ind general community problems* The 
public health nurse makes home and school visits and acts as a 
liaion between the Indian people and the personnel of the Public 
Health Service, ... 

In the survey t the respondents were asked how the, PHS could 
improve its- services. Among Indians who responded to the cfUgation^ 
the largest percentage (45, B%) would like to see mn expansion of 
services in the Kyle community i, e, , more freement clinic days or 
a daily clinic, a doctor and nurse permanently stationed in Kyle. 
IS, m wanted better physicians, IS, 5% better patient-staf f re- 
lations, 13.6% a larger stafi 1 and 10, 2% more home visits, 12.1% 
stated. that they were satisfied with tjie present services. 

Besides the' PHS service^ Kyle has nix Community Health Aides? 

one Community Worker Aide, two Homemaker Aides and four rangers, 10 

.- 

S 8 Community Health Aides r Mabel Janis, Mabel Rosnles, Isabella 
Bull Boar, Joshua Gay, Viqtaria Iron Cloud and Marlene Forte, 
10, Community Worker Aide - Amos l§ne Hill, Komemakcrr Aides - 
LiEiie MasfQth and Caroline Janis, Rangers - William Lone Hill, 
Anthony Apple, Robert Stndnicfc and Arthur Red Owl* 
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who arc sponsored fey the Office or Economic Opportunity, These 
InBiar, aides visit hemes and Qchoole, refer eg its to th# proper 
g^ncy, are involved in. health and homemaking education, &wc, 
There is also a County extension aide, Mr^ Varna Meat her shav 
who orga-isoy cookinjf and jewing groups, etc, Sh§ is hired by the 
State University of South Dakota through a contract with tne Bl/u 

Kyi 3 also hes local cur^r^ including one yuwipi mar. who is 
^sp&eielly outstanding and many of whose patients come from out- 
side of the Kyle irsa, 

ECONOMIC PROMOTION ' 
EmpJovmant - 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF I&DTO LABOR ?ORCg„J.S KYLI BY SEKi, 

March 1968 

(Persons 14 years and over? excluding students, 
housewives, disabled and retired) 



Percentage Distribution 





Total 
Number .-, 


Employed 
Full -Time 


. Employed 
Part-Time 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Total 


134 


56,7 


13.4 


70.i ; 


19.9 


Male 


88 


52,3 


14. a 


67,1 


31.9 


Female 


46 


65.2 


11,0 


75, 1 


13.8 



The rate of employment in %ii is considerably higher than it 
was several years ago because of the Poverty .Program and the open- 
ing of the fishhook factory, 

■ interestingly enough, the rate of employment among Full Bloods 
(70.9%) is slightly higher than among Mixed Bloods (69,4%) , but the 
rate of underemployment (working part-time) is higher among Full 
Bloods (19. 1%) than among Mixed Bloods ■ (8, 3%) « The employment rate 
of the White later force is 100%, 

Sources of Income 

Among the Indian working force (sample population), the 
highest percentage is employed by the GEO (29, 4M . The second 
most important source of employment is the fishhook factory 
(26. 596). 11 14. 1% are employed by the BIA, 11.8% by an individual, 
4.SK are lelf-employed and 5,9% by another government agency, 
Half Of the Indian working force are government employees. 



11, The fishhook factory now employs 45 persons. 
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Half of the White working force is employed hy ths BIA (mostly 
as teachers) , 21,4% are self-employed, the remainder works lor other 
government agencies. Thus 78,5% of the White 'working force is em- 
ployed by a government agency. , 

■As regards type of income* among Indian males, the largest per- 
centage is both earned and unearned (44,7%), , Among Indian families* 
the highest percent is unearned (50, 0%) , A higher percentage! of 
Mixed -Blood (30.8%) than Full Blood respondents (6.4%) have income 
which is completely earned. 76. 5% of the income of Non-Indian re- 
spondents is completely earned, 

Unearned income is derived largely from lease payments, and 
pension and welfare payments from the government. 34.1% of the 
Indians (sample population) is receiving some type of welfare or 
pension, (37.5% of the Fall Blood and 30.0% of the Mixed Bloods), 
A larger percent of women (38%) than men (28*3%) are receiving 
welfare or pension payments, ■ 

Among welfare and pension payments, 30% are ABC, 23* 3% Veterans 1 
pensions, 13.3% Social Security, 13.3% other State Welfare, 6.7% 
retirement pensions and 10.0% other type of pension or welfare, 
47.4% of Indian women receiving welfare or a pension f are recipients 
of ADC, (54.5% of Full Blood women, and 37.5% of Mixed Blor,d women) . 
The most prevalent source of pension' or walfare payments among India] 
men is a Veterans' pension. 

Land Ownership and Use 

72.4% of the Indiana (sample population) and 47,1% of the Whites 
own land. Land ownership, however, is more prevalent among Full 
Bloods (85,4%) than Mixed Bloods (56.4%). Of those who own land, . . 
only 35% of the Mixed Bloods, 13,5% of the Full Bloods and 85,7% of 
the Non-indians are using their land far ranching and/or farming* 
50% of the Mixed Bloods and ill of the Full Bloods are leasing all 
or part of the land in contrast to .12.5% of th-3 Non-Indians, 

The few ranchers and farmers in Kyle eonaininlty . are White or 
Mixed Bloods. The crops in the Kyle area are wheat, oats, barley, 
corn, potatoes, sedan grass and alfalfa*- The principal breeds of 
cattle raised are Hereford and Aberdeen angus. The majority of 
horses are range horses plus some Appaloosa and Quarter horses, 

A number of Indian families, especially those who have land in 
the country have gardens where they raise potatoes, corn, carrots, 
beets, rutabagas, turnips, fmmm, anions, 'tomatoes, beans, radishes, 
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Coir.rnercial Activities ■ - 

At the present time, Kyle has three commercial estc.blishnionis 
that sell groceries and gasoline, Kieffe's Store, owned by Richard 
and Lorraine Kieffie, sella mainly groceries arid meats, The store 
alio has gas, tires* and auto parts and even sells ssm© clothing. 
In the middle of the store is a table and chairs where people can 
sit around gossiping and passing the time of day. Adjacent to the 
store is the laundromat also owned and operated by the Kieffes. 

h social center of Kyle is the Kyle Cafe owned by Lawrence 
Whiting, The Kyle Cafe wis established (no one is certain of the 
esact date) by Hans James Christensen wh© married Rose Sherman* 
In the beginning, the cafe was a log building. In the front was 
the commercial part where meals and gas were sold while the back 
part served as a dwelling for the family, Later the Cafe sold 
groceries and candy and also operated a ta^i service. In 1963, 
Lawrence Whiting bought- the cafe. Now Whitings 1 is a cafe, grocery 
store and fas station* It* has a library composed of book and 
magazine donations, a pinball machine and a public telephone* The 
Cafe is a favorite gathering place for the young people who sit or 
stand around listening to the juke hoK, drinking soft ..drinks, and 
playing the^ pinball, machine. .. . 

gephiers Gas Station, owned by Harvey lephier, alio ~ U\h mmm 
groceries and candy, as well as auto parts and repairs "aut^-j* The 
gas station closes between 8:00 pM and 9:00 PM. 

Formerly there was a fourth grocery^gas station, "The. Kyle " . 
Trading Post, but this is now closed down. Gas and oil, hoover, 
are still sold at the. Post and the present; owner gives 24 hour 
service. The Trading Post is now being used as a community service 
center for ©EC personnel stationed in Kyle, 

Clothing and furniture and some groceries are purchased out- 
side of Kyle, Shopping trips to Gordon* Martin, pxyifl City, 
Rushville or Ghadron are generally made every twv vfi*>:w rU*n salary! 
welfare or pension checks are received* 

From fifteen to twenty men and women ati.Vl rt:>Asz.?^SW?rli to 
earn extra money* Jewelry of various kinds and bolt!, ^re jfanhioned 
from beads and broadcloth is beaded for In<flnn ez&ttTMn, A few 
Indians make moccasins and decorate them with beadwork, . Deadwork 
articles are made for individuals on reguest and sold to local 
stores where they are resold to tourists, '* 

Family Organ isation 

There is some evidence of marital instability in Kyle. §7 f l% 
of Tnflinn* .14 years of age a nd older are married' and living with 
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their spouse, but 9. 2% are divorced or lopirat^fi. The ret a of 
cep* ration and divorce is especially high among Full Blood (IS. &%) 
and white women (14,3%), Wis is in -contrast- to .6% among Mi^ed 
Blood women. 

^h© ir.ost prevalent type of family among Indians is the complete 
nuclear family consisting of a couple or a couple ^nd theitb. child- 
ren (64. Syi) ^ 19, 5% of the Indian families are incompXeU nuclear 
families with a female head, 11,9% consist of persons \iving alone, 
2% are incomplete nuclear families with a male" head and 2% other 
types of families* Because of the high percentage" of- individuals 
living alone (4056) among the Whites, only 55% of the families are 
of the complete nuclear type* The average family size among Indians 
is 5,25 and among Non-Indians 2,55; Again, the high percentage of 
persons who live alone is influencing the family 1 else among. Utony 
Indians, Most ©f the persona in this category are teachers who are 
single or widowed* ' 

Among Indians who are students or pre-school children, 59% .. 
are living with both parents, 12 More Mixed Blood (75%) than Full 
Blood children (60,3%) are living with both parents. Among Indian 
children not' living with both parents, 22.5% arc living with the 
mother only and 3.5% with neither parent. Among- Non-Indians/ 90% 
are living with both parents and 10% with the mother only* 

Political Organisation 

Medicine Root District has four representatives on tha Tribal 
Council, All of the newly elected tribal councilman are from 
Kyle " community s George Jensen, Richard' Janis, Bernard Janis and 
Mathew Eagle Heart, 

Medicine Root District also has a District Council composed 
Of a president, Joshua Wounded Head from Potato Creek;' vice- 
president, Levi Meateth, Sr. from Kyle and secretary , Mathew 
Eagle Heart from Kyle, jdeglly the District Council holds a 
community meeting every two weeks to determine the viewpoint of 
the Indian residents. Supposedly the District Council acts as an 
interpreter of public opinion to the Tribal Council members. 
Actually the District Council meets irregularly, 

There seems to.be no strong formal or informal leadership 
patterns in Kyle. Impetus for community improvement generally 
originates from the outside, from government agencies such as the „ 
020 and the BIA. The most influential individuals are the Council- . 
men, the Community Health and Home Management Aides, the Community 
Worker Aide, the school personnel , the policeman, the, rangers and 
the storekeepers, Sometimes* . however, these groups compete with one 
another rather than ras^emting for the progress of Kyle* 



12, Klcir 
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Fggp g 1 Re 2 iff iOus Org an i t i on 

There are fivo churches in the Kyle area; two Catholic 
churches. Our Lady of Sorrows located in Kyle village and St. 
Stephen's located 7 miles north of Kyle on .the edge e£ the Aerial 
Gunnery Range; two Episcopal churches, St. Barnabus located about 
1-1/2 miles south of Kyle and the Mediator church located G miles 
tt&£t of Kyle; and the Dakota Was ley an Methodist church located in 
Kyi© village. 

The Catholic church has the largest congregation: 45. S?4 of the 
sample Indian population is Catholic. The majority of the parish- 
ioners are Mixed Blood Indians: 75% ef the Mi^ed Blood lampie is 
Catholic. Kyle village has hod a Catholic church since. -1516. The 
original church was called "The Cross". The present church was 
built around 1935. Kyle has a resident priest. Father Paul 
Manhart, who also holds services at gt, Stephen's church, built 
in 1910, ■ 

The Episcopal congregation is also a large onei 42% of the 
sample Indian population is Episcopalian. The majority is Full 
Bloods 62. 5% of the Full Bloods are episcopalian. The two churches 
were founded some time in the 1890*5. Each church has a lay readerr 
Morris Bull Bear at St. Barnabus and Joshua Gay at the Mediator, 
Two priests from Martin, Father Lester Kills Crow. and Father Gordon 
Plowe, hold services every two weeks in the Kyle churches. 

Formal Education 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has operated a grammar school 
in the Kyle area, probably since around 1880, The first school 
was said to be located on Medicine Root Creak about 5 miles south 
off Kyle, just east of the present house of Soey Crasy Dog* It is 
said that Indians, both young and old, attended the school to learn 
English, 

The present Little Wound Day School was constructed in -1938, 
after 1 the former building was destroyed by fire. In March Ipofl, 
the school had an enrollment of 295 students in the eighth grades 
and in the beginners and kindergarten etas 90s. The staff consists 
of a principal, Mr, Marvin Waldner, 11 teachers, 10 teacher aides, 
1 secretary, 5 NYC workers, 3 bus drivers, 3 cooks and 2 janitors. 

Little Wound School has ten classrooms, plus a. trailer house 
converted into a classroom. Besides the classrooms, there is a 
large kitchen and dining room . for serving hot lunches to the 
students and a gym, The school is active in promoting sport si 
there are two basketball teams, a girls volleyball team and gym- 
nastics has just been introduced into the curriculum. The school 
also sponsors Boy and Girl Scout and 4-H club groups, 
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The educationol level' of Kyle residents "by ethnic group is 
as followst 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL IM KYLE , BY ETHNIC GROUP 
Persons 25 years and elder, March 1958 
Years of School Completed and Compared to 
U, S. White and Keg ro Population, 1555 

percentage Distribution 



Ethnic £ lemo n tar y .School High School 

Group Less than 3-7' 0 1-3 4 



College, 



1-34 years 

.5 _ye_ara_ _Y_egrs years years y ea rs__years__oy_n; oge 



Total Indian . " 8.5 27, 9 19.4 24.1 IS, 2 1.8 

N-165 



£jii:ed Blood 
N*76 



5.3 



15.8 18,4 32. 9. 25. 0 2. & 



Full Blood 
N^89 



11.2 



38.2 20. 2 16.8 12.4 1.1 



Non-Indian 
N-24 



8,3 



8.3 12.5 25.0 12.5 33.3 



U.S. White 5.5 9,8 15.9 17, S 32, 1 9.3 9*9 

U.S. Negro 16.2 19,9 12.4 22.2 17*7 4. 7 4.7 



The educational level of Kyle Indiana falls considerably be- 
low the general UiS i White .and Negro populations! 20% of the 
Indians are high school graduates in comparison to 51.3/4 of the 
U.S. White and 27. 1% of the U.S. Negro population, . " The Mixed 
Bloods, however, have a slightly higher percentage of high^sohool 
graduates £27,6%) than U,S. Negro, but a lower percentage of 
college educated persons, The educational level, of Kyle Non= 
Indian residents, is much highe..- than trie general U. S. White pop- 
ulation? 70,8% are high school graduates, One can say, however, 
that this is an atypical population because of the high percent-age 
of teachers in the population* 

Community, Ser vices a nd, Needs ! 

The following ta^le presents a brief summary of the public 
^£ V s Vise* av&i-lable in Kyle s 
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EXTENT OP COMMUNITY SERVICES IN KYLE 



Extant of Service 



Water 

Electricity 
Telephone 
Post Office 
Education 

Clinic 

Other PHS services ■ 

Health Aides 

Other GEO Personnel 

Extension Services 
Garbage Collection 
Police 
Churehe i 

Recreation 



29,5% of Indian households have water 
piped into heme 

50% of Indian households 

1 public telephone 

2 mail deliveries a day 

Complete elementary school* plus Headitart 
Program 

Every Monday afternoon with attending 
physician and nurses 

Psychiatric Social Worker and Public Health 
Nurse - 1 day a week 

Six full-time Health Aides 

1 Community Worker Aide* 2 Homeffiaker Aides 
and 4 Hangers 

1 county extension aide 

Ones a week for "new housing 11 only 

1 policeman 

2 Episcopal, 2 Catholic and 1 Wesleyan 
Methodist 

Occasional powwows and dances for young 
people. Basketball* baseball^ softball, 
and volleyball teams. School gym f 2 
goftball and 1 baseball diamond, rodeo 
arena, school playground. Community Hall, 
Annual Kyle Fair, louare dance groups* 
cash bingo games once a week. 

Cafe - grocery gas station, Grocery 
gas station, Qmm station* Landromat* 

Wright-McGill fishhook factory - employs 
45 persons, Hofflfe industries - foeadivorU. 
39 4 



According to the inciien ssnple population, (K=235 , the ms jor* 
co;"U'.us;iiuy nt&^s or problem 3 of Kyle are, 1 housing (54.5/*), wator 

(.;?. 7%) /employment" (17. OK) , better sanitation [11, 5%) > ccrv.n-.ur.ity 
spiric (6. 8%) # better roads (4.5?£) f improved medical f&cilities 

(4.571), drinking (4.5%) , crime (3.4X), leadership (3.4%) , and 
education 4#) * 

According to the Bon-Indien sample population (M=l7) , the 
K&joL* necessities and problems of Kyle are high tBxes (64,7%), 
employment (52.9ft), housing (47.1%) , recreational facilities (35. 
crime (29,4%), drinking (23.5%) , roads (23,5%), and water (17.6%). 

Kyle is a community that is improving economically because 
o£ a rising rate of employment, but the employment .rate is still 
low and much of the employment, like that sponsored by the GEO, may 
be temporary. Also the majority of the residents live in sub- 
standard housing without water and electricity, Community progress 
is at the present titne hampered by the lack of strong local leader= 
ship along with community spirit.. Also lacking is community 
cohesivenesss Mixed Blood - Full Blood. factions exist and there is 
some rivalry among government organisations working within the 
community. By achieving' an organised community, Kyle would not 
only be the central Reservation community, but a model community 
as well , 

Levi Meiteth 
Research Aide 



The Pine Ridge Research Bulletin v/ill be issued on an irregular 
basis as research results become available. Staff of the Bulletin! 
editor, Eileen Maynard; copy editor* Lucille Cuny; preparation of 
statistics, Roger Kihega? research as^i^tants, Belva Long Wolf and 
Levi Mesteth. 
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CHARACTER ISTICS OF THE INDIAN_3TUDENT gOpULATION 
I n t_r o du c t i on 

This issue of the Bulletin will concentrate on the problems 
of Indian youth, especially those of the student population from 
kindergarten through high school. 

As the final statistics on age distribution become available 
from the Baseline Data Study, one is again struck by the extreme 
youthfulness of the Indian population* Let us look at the data 
on age groups for the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

AGE GROUPS m INDIAN PQgULATIQN 



Age Group Number % of Total Population 



Under 5 years 


1592 


16*2 


5-9 years 


1621 


16*5 


10-14 years 


1274 


13*0 


15=19 years 


1106 


11.3 


20=24 years 


695 


7.1 


25-29 years 


541 


5*5 


30-34 years 


462 


4.7 


35=39 years 


436 


'4.4 


40-44 years 


366 


3*7 


45-49 years 


375 


3*8 


50-54 years 


295 


3.0 


55-59 years 


265 


2, 7 


60=64 years 


227 


2*3 


65-63 years 


220 


2.3 


70 and older 


326 


3.3 


Age unknown 


14 


,1 


Total 


9815 


99,9 


Under 18 


2595 


53.0 


Under 20 


2789 


57.0 


Under 25 


3151 


64.1 
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The population of the United Statei ii characterized aa a 
youthful one, almost 10% being leu than 25 ysara of age. One 
could then describe the Pine Ridge Reservation Indian population 
as iupar-youthfuli The median age i§ 16*7 in eompariaon to 27.9 
for the Non^lndian population on thf Raisrvatien, and 29,0 for 
U. S. Whites in general and 21*6 fnir U.g* Non^whites (1965) * 

One third of the Indian population is attending Reservation 
schools and it ii with thii group that we are primarily concerned 
at this time. Among the itudent population from kindergarten 
through 12th grade, 50*9% are females and 49*1% males? 55, 
Mixed Blood and 44. 1% Pull Blood, 

Parental Presence 

The rate of parental absence is high among the sohppl^age 
population* Almost 40H (39,6%) are not living with both parents, 
SO, 4% are living with both parentsi 24*3% are living with the 
mother only, 4,014 with the father only and 11,3% with neither 
parent* Of the latter, 53,6% are living with a grandparent or 
grandparenti, 13,8% with an aunt or uncle and 16*5% are foster 
children* 

Parental absence is significantly higher among Full Blood 
itudenta than among Mixed Blood students i §3*8% of the Mixed 
Bloods are living with both parents in comparison to 56*1% of 
the Full Bloody The Mixed Blood student is thus more likely 
to be living with both parents than is the Full Hood student, 
(X^= 19,35 -<-001) . 

Economic Status of Household 

A i we shall see in the following table * one half of the 
students £59*710 are living in households in which the 1966 
income was reported to be less than 13,000, 
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HOUSEHOLD WCQME (1966) OF SCHOOL POPULA TION 
(KINDERGARTEN = 12th GRADE), BY ETHNIC GROUP 
Percentage Distribution 

. Mixed Full Total 

Household Income Blood Blood Indian 

Under $3,000 43,0 80,1 59,7 

13*000 - 5,999 29,6 13,7 23,3 

16*000 and over 27,4 4.2 ' 17,0 

N-133S N-1QS3 N-2431 



The difference between income levels of Mixed Bloods and 
Full Bloods ii highly significant, In consequence* there is 
a greater likelihood that the income level of the household of 
the Mixed Blood student will be higher than that of the Full 
Blood student 1 s household. 

There is a definite relationship between income levels and 
parental presence in both ethnic groups* that is the higher the 
household income , the greater is the likelihood of both parents 
being present. The relationship ig more evident among Mixed 
Bloods than among Full Bloods, For example* among Mixed Bloods* 
36* 2%, of those who live with both parents come from households 
in which the annual income was less than |3*QQ0 in comparison 
with 55% of those not living with both parent!. Among Full 
Bloods* 78*!% of those living with both parents have a house- 
hold income of less than $3,000 in eompariion to 82^3% of students 
not living with both parents. This seems to suggest that income 
is more influenced by parental presence among Mixed Bloods than 
among Full Bloods or stated another way, parental absence among 
Full Bloods has less effect on the income levels than among 
Mixed Blooda? but in both groups, although the presence of both 
parents does not guarantee a higher income, one can say that the 
presence of both parents make it more likely that the income 
level will be higher. 

Qvefacje for Grade 

Several important findings have resulted from a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs study of school dropouts on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation. (Knudson* 1968). One of these indicates that 
students overage for their grade are potential dropouts* Among 
dropouts, the median age on entering ninth grade was 16 (64% 
were 16 years or older) while among those who were graduated! 
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the median age was IS (81% were 15 years or younger) upon 
entering ninth grade* Since being overage for grade is one 
of the predictors of dropping out of school it is vital that 
we consider the rate of overage and some of the characteristics 
of students who are ,or are not overage for grade, 

Among Indian children attending Reservation schools* a 
fairly high percentage (27%) were overage for their grade. To 
define overage* we categorized as overage a child who is two 
years or more older than the normal age for the grade attending. 
For example # a child who was eight years or older and in the 
first grade was considered overage. Following is a breakdown 
by grade of the percentage of students who were overage for 
their grade in the 1967=68 school yean 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL POPULATION OVERAGE FOR GRADE ATTENDING, 

BY GRADE 



Grade 


% Overage 


Kindergarten 


3.5 


1st grade 


14,1 


2nd grade 


22,7 


3rd grade 


18,7 


4th grade 


29,0 


5th grade 


30,0 


6th grade 


34.7 


7th grade 


31.2 


8th grade 


39,4 


9th grade 


34,7 


10th gradr 


35.7 


11th grade 


31.1 


12th grade 


43,6 



The causes of being overage for one's grade on the Reser- 
vation are many. For one thing, many children enroll in school 
at a later age than among the general population. Also* a number 
of the children are not prepared for school/ lacking many of the 
advantages of the middle class child. The period of adjustment 
to the school environment is thus a longer one and may result in 
having to repeat grades. The above causes for overage are, how- 
ever, decreasing. Children are now enrolling at an earlier age 
in the first grade and more have been receiving preparation for 
school throughr the Headstart and nursery school programs in the 
last three years. According to teachers, the result of prep- 
aration and earlier enrollment should be apparent in the increase 
in overage students in the fourth grade and this is indeed re- 
flected in the statistics. 

■ - 4 - 
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Other causes of overage for grade are a high rate of 
absenteeism and transfer! which in turn are related to lack of 
motivation to learn, family and economic problems, etc* In 
high school, some students drop out for a year or two and then 
return to complete high school. This may account in part for 
the high percentage of overage student s in the 12th grade. 

In comparing the overage students with those who are not 
overage, one finds that a significantly higher percentage of 
males (30,2%) than females (23, 9%) are overage for their grade. 
Also, highly significant statistically is the difference between 
Mixed Bloods and Pull Bloods i 3S,2% of the Pull Bloods are over- 
age compared to 20*1% of the Mixed Bloods, Also a higher per- 
centage of students living out in the country (30 #4%) than in 
villages (24.1%1 are overage, but this seems to be related more 
to ethnic group differences than to place of residence as a 
higher percentage of Mixed Bloods than Full Bloods live in the 
villages, Among Full Blood students* there is no significant 
difference in being overage for grade Between rural and urban 
residents and the difference is of minimal significance (.05 
level) between rural and urban Mixed Bloods* 

QVEBAGE FOR SHADE BY ETHNIC GROUP AND PLACE OF RMlBEflCE 



Mixed Blood 



Full Blood 



Not Overage 
Village 
Country 



81,0 
76,8 



66,2 
63,7 



Overage 
village 
Country 



19,0 
23,2 



33,8 
36,3 



The fact of having both parents in the home is also of 
significance. 
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OVERAGE 


FOR GRADE AND PARENTAL 


PRESENCE 


Percentage Distribution 


Parental Presence 


Total School 
Population 


Overage for 
Grade 


Both Parents 


60,4 


24,4 


Mother only 


24.3 


27,8 


Father only 


4, 0 


50.4 


Neither parent 


11. 3 


31* 2 



N^3359 



Among students with both parents present, 24,4ffi are over- 
age in comparison to 31,0% among those students in hemes where 
one or both parent! are missing and the difference is sig= 
nificant at the ^,001 level (X^ 17,60), Noteworthy is the 
high percentage of overage students from households in which 
only the father is present (50,4915* Also, it is interesting 
to note that although the percentage of overage students is 
higher among those living with the mother only than with those 
living with both parents, the difference is not statistically 
significant. In other words, the presence of the mother in the 
home seems to be an important factor. 



In considering the relationship between economic status 
and overage for grade, one finds the following! 



OVERAGE FOR 


GRADE AND LEVELS OF HOUSEHOLD 


INCOME 




Percentage Distribution 






Total School 


Overage for 


Household Income 


Population ■ 


Grade 


Under $3,000 


59,7 


32,9 


$3,000 - 5,999 


23. 3 


24.1 


$6, 000 or more 


17,0 


10,4 



N^243l 



There is obviously a strong relationship between being 
overage for grade and reported household income i the higher the 
income level, the less is the likelihood of a student being over 
age for his grade, 86,12 df 2 <*\ 001), 
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m have, however , pointed out that the variable of parental 
presence and economic status are related? that is the higher the 
income level, the greater is the likelihood that a student will .be 
living with, both parents ( ^\ 001} a You might argue that ethnic 
group also may h6 influencing the results because the household 
income among Mixed Bloods ii higher than among Full Bloods, The 
remits, however, show that when the Mixed Bloed and Full Blood 
groups are considered separately, the relationship between 
parental presence and income still pertains* 

Since parental presence ind income level are related to 
overage for grade, and both are interrelated, the question 
arises as to which variable is more strongly affecting being 
overage for grade* The way to resolve the problem, is to divide 
the school population according to both parental presence and 
income levels and then see the effect on" being overage for grade, 
We can also divide the categories by ethnic group* Let us see 
the results* 

_ OVEHAGE FOR GFADE BY PARENTAL PRESENCE AND INCOI^ LEVELS 
. AMQNG THE MIXED. BLQQD SCHOOL POPULATION" 
Percentage Distribution 



Both Parents Present 

Inoome Level Overage For Grade 

Under $3,000 26*1 

|6 # QGQ or more 7 # | 

Both Parents Not Present 

Under f3 # 00Q 25.8 

$3,000 ~ 5,999 23.6 

,$6,000 or more ( 18,1 



N=133S 
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OVERAGE FOR GRADE BY PARENTAL P RESENCE AMD TNCQME LEVELS 
AMONG THE F ULL BLOOD SCHOOL population 
Percentage Distribution ~ 



Beth Pirenti Present 

Income Level Overage g ny f; ,,,.„. 

Under 5.1,000 36 0 ' 

5.1.000 - 5, 999 34 | a 

56,000 or mere 23* S 

Both Parents Not Present 

Under 53,000 39 s 

$3,000 - 5,999 3fl ; 9 

$6,000 or more 13 ' s 

1093 



The results clearly show that the economic status is 
more strongly ralated to 'overage, for grade than is parental 
presence, although the latter Lb important, Regardless of" 
whether both parents are present er not, overage decreases 
as the income level rises. One must, however, not be too hasty 
in concluding a cause and effect relationship between economic 
status and overage for. grade. One might, for instance, postulate 
that acculturation level is involved. Among the more accuiturated 
Indians, the .eonomio level is generally higher and the greater 
is the adherence to middle class values which emphasis, the nuel.ar 
famxly unit and educational attainments, 
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JUVENILE OFFENSES AND OFFENDERf 
ON THE PINE RIDGE RESERVATION 

INTRODUCTION 

A major concern of Law and Order, the welfare agencies, 
the Community Mental Health Program and the Indian people is 
the rate of juvenile offenses on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
and the inadequate means now available for the rehabilitation 
of juvenile offenders. The general purpose of this study is 
to provide background material which may be useful to those 
engaged in planning programs to care for and aid juvenile 
offenders and for those interested in reducing the rate of 
delinquency* Specifically, our goals are to delineate some 
of the general characteristics of juvenile offenders an*? to 
compare this group with nonoffenders in the hopes of pin^ 
pointing some of the basic causes of delinquency. Also, we 
would like to discuss in some detail the nature of the offenses 
committed by juveniles. 

To carry out the study, we selected three hundred children 
under eighteen years of age who had been booked by the Tribal 
Police for alleged offenses committed during 1967. Nearly all 
juvenile offenders who could be identified through the Baseline 
Data Study were included, (Some juveniles were not included in 
the Baseline Data Study because they were living off the Reser- 
vation at the time of the survey or were not permanent residents 
of the Reservation,) Our study, .therefore, includes practically 
the entire offender population under 18 years of age for whom 
socio-economic data is available. The age of the children 
ranged from five through seventeen years. Information on the 
type and number of offenses was tabulated for each child* The 
total number of offenses committed was 632 and the offenses 
ranged from curfew violation to burglary* 

TYPES _QF OFFENSES 

Categories of Offenses 

Let us first look at the seriousness of the offenses 
committed by juveniles. Offenses were divided into three cate- 
gories according to degree of seriousness! petty offenses, low 
misdemeanors and high misdemeanors. Because felonies were rare* 
they are included in the high misdemeanor category* 
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Petty offenses included curfew violation, truancy, AWQL, 
and driving without a permit, Petty offenses accounted for 
44% of the total offenses 

The most prevalent type of offences (47%) fell into the 
low misdemeanor category which included offenses such as 
disorderly conduct, (D/C) # malicious mischief (M/m) , thefts 
reckless driving (R/D) and liquor violation (L/V) « 

Only 956 of, the offenses fell into the high misdemeanor 
category* This included such offenses as assault and battery 
(A/B) f driving while intoKicated (DWI), burglary, escape, re- 
sisting arrest (R/A) , assault with a deadly weapon (AWDW) , etc, 

TrUanoYj AWOI^and Curfew Violation 

The most prevalent petty offenses, in fact the most pre- 
valent of all offenses, were those involving truancy and AWOL 
from the hoarding schools. This type of offense accounted ■ for 
26% of the total offenses committed by juveniles and was the 
most common offense among children of five through 14 years of 
age, The r- jority, however, of those booked for truancy and 
AWOL were in the 15-17 age group. Slightly more of this type 
of offense was committed by Full Blood children* 

Another frequent petty offense was curfew violation which 
accounted for 15% of the total offenses. The majority of 
violators were in the 15-17 age groups and thii offense was 
committed equally by Mixed Bloods and Full Bloods* 

Disorderly Conduct 

Disorderly conduct was the most prevalent low misdemeanor 
and the second most frequent offense* In fact, one out of four 
offenses was of this type. The child was booked for disorderly 
conduct in general, for D/C - drunk or D/C - fighting, Most 
casris of p/C, however, probably involved some degree of in^ 
toxication. This offense was the most common one among adoles- 
cents in the 15-17 age group (85%) and a slight majority (52%) 
of D/C offenses were committed by Full Bloods* 

Malicious Mischief 



12% of all -offenses were labelled malicious mischief. This 
accounted for 35% of the offenses of children in the 5-9 age group. 
The majority of these offenses, however, were committed by adoles- 
cents in the 15-17 age group (60%) and by Full Bloods (54%) , 
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Theft and Burglary 

This type of offense against property accounted for 8% ofi 
the total offenses (SO offenses of theft and 4 of burglary) * 
The majority were committed by Mixed Hoods (56%) and by those 
in the 15-1? age group (52%) , h fairly high percentage of 
□ffgngei ef children from 10^14 were those of theft or burglary 
(15%) * 

Assault 

Aggression of a fairly serious nature against persons 
accounted for 4% of the total offenses: 24 cases of assault 
and battery, 3 eases of assault with a deadly weapon and one 
case of rape. 85% of these offenses were committed by Full 
Bleeds in the 15^17 age grgup* There were no cases of 
assault among children under 15 years of age* In all other 
types of offenses, the majority were committed my males but 
in the case af assault, we find that 50% were committed by 
females* 



Traffic Violations 

There were only 24 cases of traffic violations (i.e., 
Byfa/G/P, RID # DWI) and as one would expect only those in the 
15=17 age group were involved. What is interesting about 
thii offense As that the majority of violators were Mixed 
Blood males? 79% committed by Mixed Bloods and 96% by males* 

Escape and Resisting Arrest 

2% (10 eases) of the offenses involved escape or resisting 
arrest. As in the case of traffic violations, the majority 
were committed by Mixed Blood males in the 15-17 age group. 
90% of this type of offenses was committed by males, 80% by 
Mixed' Bloods and 70% by those in the 15=17 age groups 

In summary, we present the following table which list the 
moat frequent offenses committed by juveniles along with a 
percentage distribution by sax, age and ethnic group to in* 
dicate the general characteristics of those who committed each 
type of offense. Offenses which comprised less than 2% of 
total of£en§es are not included. 
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OFFENSES B Y gl-X^ AQ1 hW ETHNIC ORQUP 
5=9 Age Group 

Offenses committed by this age group account for only 2.6% 
of the total offenses i 64% being low misdameanors and 35% patty 
of fenses. 

The moat frequent offenses in this age group were truancy 
and malicious mischief, each accounting for 35.3% of the total 
offenses! No females were included in this age group. Among 
Full Bloods, malicious mischief accounted for 50% of the offenses 
while among Mixed Bloods, truancy wag the most common offense 
(55.6%) , 

lQ-14 Males . 

18.5% of the total of femes were committed by males be- 
tween the ages of 10 through 14 and account for 27% of male 
Offenses* Of the offenses, 49% were low misdemeanors, 46% petty 
offenses snd 5% hi§ h ^misdemeanors* 

The majority of (the offenses of this group were truancy 
(29%), theft (19%) and malicious mischief (17%), Mixed Bloods 
committed a higher number of the offenses in this age group 
(64%) and account for 31% of all offenses of Mixed Blood males, 
Full Bloods have a higher percent age of low misdemeanors than 
Mixed Blood i and the offenses account for 22% of Full Blood 
male offenses. There is little difference between the type of 
offenses committed by males in each ethnic group, except that 
a slightly higher percentage of Full Bloods Were booked for 
malicious mischief and more of the high misdemeanors were 
committed by Mixed Bloods. 

10-14 Female i 

Girls in this age group account for 7% of total offenses 
and 22% of all female offenses* The moit prevalent offenses 
were truancy (32%), curfew violation (29%) and disorderly con= 
duct (23%) * The majority of offenses were petty (64%) and no 
high misdemeanors were committed by this group. 

§7% of the offenses were committed by Full Blood girls and 
these offenses account for 20% of total Full Blood female 
offenses* Mixed Blood girls committed 43% of the offenses in 
this group and their offenses accounted for 24% of all Mixed 
Blood female offenses. There are practicelly no differences of 
any significance between ethnic groups in regard to the type of 
offense committed. 
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ljt-17 Ma lei 

This is the highest offense group, 47% of all offenses 
were committed by males between the ages of IS through 17 and 
their offenses accounted for 69% of all male offenses. The 
majority of the offenses were low misdemeanors (51%)* Petty 
offenses comprised 37% of the offenses and high misdemeanors, 
12%, The highest percentage of offences consisted of disorderly 
conduct (29%), truancy (17%) r curfew violation (14%) , malicious 
mischief (10%) and theft (7%). 

Mixed Blopds committed a higher percentage of offenses 
(52%) and account for 65% of Mixed Blood male offenses, Full 
Bloods committed 48% of the offenses in this group and accounted 
for 74% of all Pull Blood male offenses. The differences be- 
tween the two ethnic groups in the type of offense committed 
were slight but Full Bloods committed more petty offenses 
than Mixed Bloods and Mixed Bloods more high misdemeanors 
th^n Full Bloods, 

15-17 Females 

One of four offenses were committed by girls between the 
ages of 15 through 17 and offenses committed by this age group 
accounted for 78% of all female offenses, The most frequent 
of femes were petty offenses (49%) and 4014 low misdemeanors 
and 11% high misdemeanors. The most common offenses were 
disorderly conduct (30%) t truancy (28%) , curfew violation (18%) , 
malicious mischief (9%) and assault and battery (e%) . 



Full Bloods in this age group committed the majority of 
offenses (62%) and accounted for 80% of Full Blood female 
offenies* Mixed Bloods committed 3§% of offenses in this 
group and accounted for 76% of all Mixed Blood* female offenses. 
Full Blood girls committed more of the high misdemeanors * most 
of them being assault charges (10 eases of assault and battery 
and 2 cases of assault with a deadly weapon) , Mixed Bloods 
committed more petty offenses than did Full Bloods, 

Male - Female 

Malei of all age groups accounted for 68% of all offenses: 
for 62% of all petty offenses, 73% of all low misdemeanors and 
70% of all high misdemeanors. The most common offenses of males 
were disorderly conduct (23%) t truancy (21%) # curfew violation 
(13%), malicious mischief (13%) and theft (11%) , 
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Females committed 32% of all offenses and accounted for 
38% of all petty offenses, 27% of all low misdemeanorg and 
30% of all high misdemeanorg. The ffioit fftquent offenaes commit= 
ad by girls werer truancy (31%), disorderly conduct (29%), curfew 
violation (21%) # malicioui mischief (10%) and assault and battery 
(6%), ■ , 



Several difference are apparent between male and female 
offenses. Males become offenders at an earlier age than female s. 
There are no female offenders in the 5-9 age group, 78% of all 
female offenses were committed by girls in the 15=17 age. group 
in comparison to 69% of the males* Also, females committed 
less serious offenses than males. Of all offenseg committed 
by females, 52% are petty offenses, 40% low misdemeanors and 
8% high misdemeanors, Among males/ 40% of all offenses are 
petty offenses, 51% low misdemeanors and ?% high misdemeanors* 
Interestingly enough, however, there is little difference in the 
high misdemeanor category between males and females. 

in the type of offenses committed, a higher percentage of 
female than male offenses were concerned with truancy, dis- 
orderly conduct, curfew violation and assault and battery* A 
higher percentage of male offenses involved malicious mischief 
and theft. 

Ethnic Group 

There were no differences between the two ethnic groups in 
regard to number of offenses committed. There was, however, a f 
slight difference in regard to types of offenses* Mixed .Bloods 
committed 50% of all petty offenses, 49% of all low misdemeanors 
and 58%. of all high misdemeanors* Of all of femes committed by 
Mixed Bloods, the most frequent were; disorderly conduct (23%), 
truancy (23%) , curfew violation (15%) , malicious mischief (11%) , 
theft (8%), and assault and battery -(3%)* Among Full bloods* 
the most common offenses weret disorderly conduct (26%), truancy 
(25%), curfew violation (15%) , malicious mischi.if (13%) , theft 
(7^5 and assault and battery (S%) # 

Mixed Bloods apparently begin to commit offenses at an 
earlier age than Full Bloods and (gee above) commit a slightly 
higher percentage of more lerioue offenses. Of the total 
Mixed Blood offenses , 32% were committed by children under 
15 years of age. Among Full Bloods^ 24% of the offenses were 
committed by children under 15 yeari of age* 

■ In conclusion, we present a frequency tahLs of offenses 
by sex, age and ethnic groups* 
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OFFENSES BY AG1U SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP 

Group % of Total Offense a Cotwnitfced 

Mixed Blood Hale - 15-17 yean 24*5 

Full Blood Hale - 15-17 years 1 22,1 

Full Blood Female - 15-17 years 15,7 

Nixed Blood Male - 10-14 years 11*9 

Mixed Blood Female - 15-17 years 9,1 

Full Blood Male - 10-14 years 6,6 

Full Blood Female - 10-14 years 4*0 

Mixed Blood Female - 10^14 years 3,0 

Mixed Blood Male - 5-9 years 1,4 

Full Blood Male - 5-9 years x, 3 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS 

Rate of Juv enile Off gndagi 

How prevalent are juvenile offenders among the Pint Ridge 
Reservation Indians? The following table will answer this 
question by listing the number of juvenile offenders in 1967 
by age and §ex and by givin g the peroentag e of juvenile offenders 
for each age and sex category, 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS BY AGE AND SEX 



Age 


No* of 

_Mal#s 


% of Total Males 
in Age Group 


No, of 
Females 


% of Total 
in Aqe < 


5 


1 


• 6 






€ 


1 


,# 






7 


4 


2 






a 


2 


1 






9 


7 


a 






10 


13 


9 


3 


2 


11 


9 


7 


5 


3 


12 


9 


8 


4 


4 


13 


16 


13 


6 


5 


14 


19 


18 


7 


5 


15 


29 


23 


24 


19 


16 


41 


35 


27 


22 


1? 


43 


39 


31 


27 
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There are no comparable statistics, but it would seem 
that the rate of juvenile offenders wai high? 39% of all 17 
year old malei and more than one out of four 17 year old 
females were involved in some kind of police action during 
a period of one year* The rate is alio high among 15 and 16 
year olds. . 

SeK, Age and Ethnic Characteristics of Juvenile Offenders 

Of the 300 juvenile offenders over half (64, 3%) were 
males and 35,7% females. Although here again, there are no 
comparable statistics, we knew that in court caiee* boys 
generally outnumber girls five to one. Later on, we shall 
see that girls in the 15-1? age group form an even higher 
proportion of the offenders * Apparently , a higher percentage 
of girls are offenders in this population than in the general 
U,S* population but this is not known for certain* 

The majority of the offenders in 1967 were adolescents in 
the 15-17 years age group (65%) . 30% of the offenders were 
10=14 yean of age and 5% were 5-9 years old* Combining the 
characteristics of gex and age groups one finds the following 
distribution of offenders! 



Male 


15-17 yean 


37. 


7% 


Female 


15^17 years 


27, 


3% 


Male 


10-14 years 


21, 


7% 


Female 


10-14 yean 


8, 


3% 


Male 


5-9 years 


5, 


m 



The number of effenderg inoreaEed with age, the highest 
number were found among 17 year olds (74} » This ii especially 
evident among girls* There are no female offenders in the 5-9 
age group and girls comprise only 28% of the 10=14 age group, 
but this inereaiei to 42*1% in the 15-17 age group, 

As regards ethnic group, one finds that a alightly higher 
percentage of Full Bloods (52,7%) were juvenile offenders. Com 
bining the characteristic g of sex, age and ethnic group, the 
distribution of offenders was as follows: 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS BY SEX, AGE AND _ETHNIC GROUP 



; % Of 

lax Ethnic Group Age Number Total Of fenders 



Hale 


Full Blood 


15-17 


58 


19*3 


Male 


Mixed Blood 


15-17 


55 


18,3 


Female 


Full Blood 


15-17 


54 


18,0 


Hale 


Mixed Blood 


10-14 


38 


12*7 


Female 


Mixed Blood 


15-17 


28 


9.3 


Male 


Full Blood 


10-14 


27 


9*0 


Female 


Full Blood 


10-14 


13 


4.3 


Female 


Mixed Blood 


10-14 


12 


4*0 


Male 


Mixed Blood 


5-9 


9 


3,0 


Male 


Full Blood 


^5-9 


6 


2.0 



N-300 

It ii interesting to note that among Full Bloods in the 
15-17 age group* the number of males and females was almost 
equal, Male Mixed Bloods arid male and female Full Bloods in 
the 15-17 age group contributed almost equally to the total 
number of offenders. ....... 

The number of male Mixed Bloods in the 10-14 age group 
exceeded not only the male Pull Bloods in that age group, but 
female Mixed Bloods in the 15-17 age group as well* Among male 
offenders, there were more Mixed Bloods (52*8%) than Full Bloods 
but among female offenders, there were more Full Bloods (62,6%) 
than Mixed Bloods, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
ACCORDING TO DEGREE AND NUMBER OF OFFENSES 

It must be obvious from the above discussion that the de- 
gree of seriousness of offenses committed by juvenile offenders 
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and the number of times booked for off enies vary considerably. 
In order to ascertain the degree of delinquency, each individual 
was scored according to the nature of the offense (§) committed, 
and the number of times he or she committed a particular offing©. 
Every pttty bffenae wag scored as 1, a minor -misdemeanor as 2, 
a high misdemeanor as 4 and a felony as 8, Scores ranged from 
1 to 29. The average delinquency scores for all offenders was 
3,70, Males had a score of 4*03, and females 3,17? Mixed Bloods 
3,97 and Full Bloods 3,45, 

Following is a table of mean scores by sex # age and ethnic 
group in order of highest to lowest i 



group 




Scarce 


Mixed Blood Males 


15-17 years 


5,53 


Full Blood Male i 


15-17 years 


4*24 


Mixed Blood Femalei 


15=17 years 


3.46 


Full Blood Females 


L5-17 years 


3*37 


Mixed Blood Males 


10-14 years 


3,29 


Full Blood Females 


10-14 years 


2,69 


Full Blood Males 


1Q«14 years 


2,52 


Full Blood Males 


5-9 years 


2,33 


Mixed Slood Femalei 


10-14 years 


2.08 


Mixed Blood Males 


5-9 years 


1,44 


COMPARISON OF 


OFFENDERS AND NONOFFENDERS 





Introduction 



In order to arrive. at some possible causes of delinquency, 
various socio-economic characteristics of offenders were com- 
pared with non-offenders. In order to do thig, 300 children 
who had not been booked for any offenses in 1967 were selected* 
•The control group corresponded in age and sex to the offender 
group! but within these categories, the selection was on a 
random basis, 
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The off G nders were separated into two groups; high offenders 
and low offenders. The high offenders ware all of those with a 
delinquency score of 4 or higher and low offenders were those 
with a score of 3 or less. The minimum requirements for high 
offenders was having committed 4 petty offenses or 2 petty 
offenses and one low misdemeanor or two low misdemeanors or 
On& high misdemeanor, 

We thus have three groups to compare t high offenders, low 
offenders and non -offenders. 

In comparing high and low offenders, one finds that 
of the high offenders were males' in comparison to 41% of the 
low offenders, As expected from previous data, the male was 
mom likely thin the female to be a high offender. Also, as 
anticipated, the older the offender, the greater is the like- 
lihood of his being a high offender r 78% of the high offenders 
were 15=17 years of age in comparison to 58% of the low offenders, 

As regards ethnic group, there were no significant differ- 
ences, 54% of the high offenders were Full Bloods, Pull Bloods, 
however, are slightly over-represented in the offender group. In 
the control group, 46% are full Bloods in comparison to 53% of 
the offender population, when one considers the three variables 
of sex, age and ethnic group, MiKed Blood male i are over-re- 
presented among offenders in the 10=14 age group, and Full Blood 
males and females in the 15-17 age group. Following is a table 
of sex, age and ethnic characteristics by the three groups i 
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OFFENDERS AND NONOFFENDE RS BY S EX, AGE AND ETHNIC GROUP 
Percentage Distribution 
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Low 


All 
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Offenders 


Of fenderi 


Of fender i 


5-9 MBM 




5 


3 


4 


5-9 FBM 


2 


2 


2 


1 


10-14 MBM 


10 


14 


16 


11 


10-14 FBM' 


6 


11 


9 


10 


10-14 MBF 


2 


5 


4 


2 


10-14 FBF 


3 


5 


4 


6 


15-17 MBM 


24 


15 


18 


21 


15-17 FBM 


27 


15 


." 19 


16 


15-1? MBF 


9 


9 


9 


15 


15-17 FBF 


17 


19 


18 


■ 13 




N^107 


N^193 


N-300 


N^300 



Location of Residence 

Of the offenders* 58,5% lived in i village in contrast to 
48,6% of non-offenders. The offender ii thus more likely than 
the non-offender to live in a village (%^= 6,01 <I\Q2) but this 
may have been due to greater police surveillance in the village 

Almost half (45%) of the offenders came from Wakpamni 
district, compared to 32% of the non -of fenders. Wakpamni 
district is thus over-represented as regards offenders and one 
can lay that offenders are more likely than non-offenders to 
live in Wakpamni district {X 4 = 12,45 <S0Ql). The only other 
district over-represented by offenders was wounded Knee which 
accounted for U% of the offenders and 10% of the non-offenders 

Qveraere for Grade 

Apparently, there ii no relationship between delinquency 
and being overage for one's grade, Among nonoffenders, 4.1% 
were overage for their grade # among lew of fenders 40% and among 
high offenders 49^, A higher percentage of high offenders than 
the other two groupi were overage but the difference was not 
statistically significant. 
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Parental Presence 

Among nonof fenders, 63% lived with both of their parents 
in contrast to 46% of the low and high offenders* The difference 
between the offender and nonoffender groups is highly significant 
QL := 16, Si -<^* 001) * In consequence, there is a relationship be- 
tween parental presence and delinquency! the child who is not 
living with both parents is much more likely to be a juvenile 
offender than is the child who is living with both parents. 

Furthermore i the nonoffender was more likely to be living 
in a household composed of one complete nuclear family {40%) 
than was the offender (28145 # (X 5 * 8,60 01)* The sise of 
the household in which the child was living 1 was not, however, 
related to delinquency* The offender household was slightly 
smaller (average of 8.0 member s5 than the nonoffender house^ 
hold (8*2 members). 

Economic _and_ Employment Status of Household 

Among non-offenders, 53% came from households where the 
annual income was less than $3,000 (as reported by an adult in 
each household) * This was in contrast to 69% of low offenders 
and 75% of high offenders* There is thus a greater likelihood 
that the offender will come from a household with an income of 
less than $3, 000 than the nonoffender (X^= 4.70 -<\° 5 ) , and 
an even greater likelihood that the high offender will be from 
a household where the income "is less than $3,000 than the non^ 
offender 6,18 ^,02)* There is thus a relationship be- 

tween poverty and delinquency* . 

Also significant was the pattern of employment in the 
household* Among high offenders, 41% lived in households in 
which no one was working^ in contrast to 28% of the low offenders 
and 20% of the nonoffenders* This means that offenders, in 
general, are much more likely than nonoffenders to come from 
households in which no one is working 0C M ^ 12. 64^^. 001) . Also 
high offenders are more likely than low offenders to live in 
households where no one is working, (%**= 5,43.*^* 02) . 

Summary and Conclusions^ 

Mixed Blood 'males in the 15^17 age group had the highest 
delinquency score and committed the highest number of offenses, 
but the highest number of offenders was found among Pull Blood 
males in the 15-17 age group, 
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Females had lower scores and committed fewer offenses 
than males, but accounted for 42% of the offenders in the 
15-17 age group* Girls apparently begin to commit offenses 
at a later age than boys and committed less serious offenses. 
However, the number of Full Blood female offenders in 15-17 
age group almost equaled the number of Full Blood male offenders, 

Also, more Mixed Bloods started to commit offenses at an 
earlier age than Full Bloods # but committed legs serious offenses. 
In the older age groups (over age nine) , the Mixed Bloods com- 
mitted more serious offensei and had higher delinquency scores 
than did Full Bloods. 

In a comparison of offender i with nonoffenders it was 
found that various socio-economic factori seemed to contribute 
to delinquency and that those factors were quite similar to 
those in other delinquent populations. One of the most sig- 
nificant factors was parental presence i over half of the 
offenders were not living with both of their parents. Family 
and employment situations also were leis significant but im- 
portant* More juvenile offenders than nonoffenders were from 
householdg where an income was reported to be under $ 3, 000 and 
a significantly higher percentage of offenders came from house- 
holds where no one was working. 
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CHILDREN IN THE HOSPITAL , 
A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE hND ITS APP LICATION 
TO THE QGLAIA SIOUX 

Hospitalized children have bean the subject of much 
concern and study for a considerable length of time,. In this 
paper I would like to review some pertinent literature related 
to the effects o£ hospitalization on children and the child's 
perception of hospitalization, 

Sense of Helplessness 

During a hospitalization the usual line of thought has 
been that it is out Of ugly necessity, a period that the child 
must regress and there is no emotional growth* A concern for 
the welfare of the total child requires not only preventing 
and neutralizing the possible traumatic effects of hospitaliza- 
tion, but also trying to discharge children from the hospital 
in a stronger condition emotionally as well as physically* The 
child needs to be helped to "develop effective mechanisms to cope 
with the crisis of hospitalization. 

One of the most striking sensations that affects most 
patients whether adult or child is the sense of helplessness 
than often overwhelms the patient when brought into the hospital, 
As in the case of an adult, the child becomes a passive partic- 
ipant in the hospitalization. He undergoes the indignities of 
being exposed to nurse and doctor regardless of sex, He is 
dressed, undressed, fed/ cleaned, washed, helped with urination 
and defecation,' turned from one side to the Dther- all of which 
he has attempted to master as part of the induration process, 

• Especially important to this element of helplessness is 
recognition of the child's struggle prior to admission to the 
hospital. The mastery of self-care and self-control are sig- 
nificant steps in a child's ego functioning, A loss of these, 
abilities, whether by nursing procedures or bodily weakness is 
also a loss in ego control, The result may be that these newly 
acquired abilities are harshly defended and therefore the child 
becomes an "impossible* 1 patient or he may s] ip back into a state 
of helpless infancy. The more recently' gained' ego achievements 
are usually the first lost. 

Influence _of_ Previous Attitudes and, Beliefs 

The attitude that a child comes to the hospital with often 
not only affects his behavior in the hospital but often his course 
of illness. He may feel that the illness is part of some retribu- 
tion* There often is in many children's minds a firmly held belief 
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that illness is self-induced or brought upon one's self by 
one's own actions and behavior* Siekneia may be seen as a 
well-deserved punishment for all sorts of badness i dis** 
obedience? disregard of rules, neglect of prohibitions^ 
bodily abuse, etc* Parental warning against foolhardiness 

* and self =induigencef cautionary tales, and religious teachings 
about sin and retribution, whenever they occur, ^ive author- 
itative backing to these convictions whieh are routed in guilt 
about common sexual aggros live impulses of childhood and their 

J discharge in masturbation* While such mistaken notions, even 
though upsetting, may remain of minor significance to the 
bodily healthy child, they become important to the severely 
ill child since they sap the child* i strength to fight his 
disease by creating a masochistic and morbidly accepting 
attitude toward suffering. 

In the fantasiei derived from outside sources* there are 
children in whose lives medical visits have been rare Qeeur= 
rences, experienced by parents and child as a necessary evil. 
Such mothers usually feared being blamed by the medical author- 
ities for some negligence or general lack of eare and their 
children often feel guilty for having caused damage to their . 
bodies and expect to be found out and punished when examined* 
These children will carry their former attitudes into the 
hospital to the detriment of their relations with the medical 
staff toward whom they remain for long periods aloof or hostile* 
frightened or distrustful, (1- p. 36) * 

Study of differences in reaction to pain reveals as differ- 
ent not the actual bodily experience of pain but the degree to 
which the pain is charged with psychic meaning # Children are 
apt to ascribe to outside or internalized agencies whatever 
painful process occurs inside the body or whatever hurt happens 
to the body. Thus, so far as his own interpretation is concerned, 
the child in pain is a child maltreated, harmed, punished* per- 
secuted, threatened by annihilation* fhe "tough" child H dees not 
mind pain," not because he feels less or is more courageous in 
the real sense of the word, but because in his case latent un- 
conscious fantasies are lees dominant and therefore less apt to 
be connected with the pain- Where anxiety derived from fantasy 
plays a minor part or no part at all # even severe pain is borne 
well and forgotten easily, (2. p. 76) 

Responses vary in kind and in intensity according to the 
age and stage of development of the child, Up to six months 
of age the infant has a brief upset from' the change in environ- 
ment, separation not being as sign^ as after this age 
when the mother comes to be known as an individual figure. 
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Under five yearn, the child lacks the verbal ability, senae 
of time and understanding of the reasons for the procedures 
that a school age child possesses, so that he is apt to have 
more severe prolonged reactions* He is less able to assess 
reality or express himself as actively as the school age 
child* In boys, four to SIX, the fear of bodily mutilation 
is pronounced. Adolescents have a special problem during 
illness- being sensitive about their normal strivings toward 
independence. 

When exposed to medical treatment, some children express 
anxiety and resentment openly \ cry, scream* refuse treatment 
as well as consolation* Often, as they observe procedures 
performed on other patients, they will watch in terror sus- 
pecting that all painful procedures will be performed on them, 
In a study by Thesi Bergman, it was recognized ai necessary 
to arrange for privacy where the upset could be allowed to 
run it's full course with the presence of some comforting 
person, Surprisingly, in time, these same children became 
the most accepting of medical care and the limitations that 
were set upon them. The reaction was as if the unrestrained 
discharge of fear* despair and rage had alio left the child 
free to cope with the situation by more positive mesus. 

As striking contrast to these so called "noisy" children 
are the "perfect" child patients? these are children who appear 
to submit to the experience of hospitalisation with quiet 
resignation. Their behavior ii often cheerful, understanding 
and co-operative, it has been observed that these same children 
didn't face up to the overwhelming feelings evoked by their 
situation and that they used all their available energy to de- 
fend themselves against danger, anxieties and frightening 
fantasies, " Such defenses can and will bre&k down after the 
immediate danger is removed, The delayed emotional reaction 
can be severe, often incapacitating the patient. 

As much as the child 1 s emotional climate prior to hospital** 
isation affects his behavior, so too, does the climate during 
the hospitalisation from his mother, The, ill child may well 
find himself more loved and fondled than at any other time of 
his life. He may be in sole possession of his mother's time 
and care for the first time in his life, 

The danger in this seemingly good situation is that the 
mother, both during the hospitalization and in the home during 
recuperation, may suspend all consideration of discipline and 
good behavior and indulge the child's wishes to an extreme, 
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This great change in attitude towards the child is a traumatic 
experience for the child. He may feel bewildered by the up* 
letting of formerly immovable emotional or moral standard! 
and unable to renounce the incidental emotional gain a after 
gaining a healthy state, 

Preparation of the child 

While some authors have attempted to set limits on age for 
preparation of the child, a reasonable guide is to attempt to 
prepare the child* at his level, from one year and over* De- 
pending upon his age, an honest account of the anticipated 
events can help the child maintain his trust in parents and re- 
move some of the strangeness from these events* Particularly 
useful with children from four to eight years old is the possi* 
bility of asking the questions that may be troubling each of 
them at a time neither too near or too far from the event, 

By deciding on the length of preparation time before an 
operation* two factors have to be taken into account, A 
preparation period which is too lengthy leaves too much room 
for the spreading out of id fantasies? where the interval 
between knowledge and performance of operation is too short, 
the ego has insufficient time for preparing its 1 defenses. 

One unusual example of preparation that is extremely help- 
ful in an area where there are organized headstart programs 
and a low level of medical sophistication is the practice of 
bringing nursery school^age children to the hospital- At the 
Children's Hospital of the last Bay in Oakland* California* 
visits by nursery-age children are encouraged. The children 
are given a tour and a treat* and if any must subsequently 
be hospitalised, they appear to adjust more easily to the ward* 

h word about operations and medications? the child* because 
of lack of growth* is unable to distinguish between feelings of 
suffering caused by the disease inside the body and suffering 
imposed on him from the outside for the sake of curing the 
disease. Much like the concept of pain discussed earlier* the 
surgeon *s actions* from minor surgery to major operations* is 
interpreted by the child in terms of his level of instinctive 
development or in regressive terms* What the experience means 
in his life therefore does not depend on the type or serious- 
ness of the operation which has been actually performed* but 
on the type and depth of the fantasies aroused by it. 

For some children the taking of medication presents a 
major difficulty* Although the bad taste or the smell of the 
drug is in the foreground as far as conscious reasons are 
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concerned, analytic investigation has shown that behind eugh 
rationalisations is the repressed idea Of being a stacked toy 
the mother through the symbol of the drug. Such medications 
as laxative i which force the bowels to move although the 
child intends otherwise may form the connecting link between 
the unconscious and reality, (2, p. 74) « 

Dealing with. Trauma 

Strength ts deal with the trauma of hospitalization is 
not always from within and brought forth from unknown sources. 
Of all possible outside sources of strength, the first and 
foremost would be those of a tangible and visible nature such 
as orthopedic devices* There is no mystery anywhere about 
them especially if information is given correctly* The very 
ooncreteness serve! as reassurance and helps to keep fantasies 
and unrealistic anxieties in check. 

Strength is also derived from the group situation, i*e«, 
from realisation that theirs is a common lot* that all of 
them had to submit to the same Or similar restrictions. 

Where there is no ''disability " but rather the child is 
"ill", i.e., such as a cardiac patient, the group has little 
effect as it did when there was a common tie between the 
patients. 

The very vagueness of the condition and its 1 difficulty 
in translation to children lends itself to arousal of fears 
and fantasias. This type of patient is less likely to demons 
strate and exhibit his discomfort but' rather insists all is 
well with him* For example, if not properly handled, the 
body and heartbeat could replace important people in the out=* 
side world and withdrawal can follow. 

Importance of Mother During__the_Hospital Stay "" s 



"it is paradoxical that when a young child needs his masher 
most* when he is ill and perhaps in pain, she is generally ftotv 
allowed to be with him for more than brief visits*" (4* p* 410) 

. . . ■ i 

The great majority of children of about 18-36 months re= 
spend to less of their mothers, such as occurs when a child 
goes to a residential nursery or hospital, by protesting for 
the return of their mothers* This phase of protest, however, 
never continues indefinitely. Sooner or later as despair grips 
the child, a new response gathers momentum - one of denying the 
need for mother = a response in which repression is playing a 
large part, 
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^The two most common responses of a child being separated 
from the mother at age 18^36 months are i ( 1) an intense clinging 
to the mother - which can continue for weeks, months or years; 
and, (2) a rejection of the mother as a love object, which may be 
temporary or permanent* Her permanent rejection* though dramatic 
and extremely serious, is fortunately rare, (3- p. S3) . 

Responses to the father while the child is hospitalised 
are likaly to be more positive than to the mother* It is 
probably that the intensity of need for the father in time 
of illness is less great and so also is the pain of frustra- 
tion? In consequence, the intensity of the conflict set up 
by separation from him is less* 

Solnit has described, the therapeutic uses of admitting 
mother and child together, especially^ for helping the child 
master separation anxieties, bodily self-control or ambivalent 
feeling toward parents. Feeding problem! resulting from dis = 
orders of parent=ehild relationships can be observed and treated 
more readily in a therapeutic setting. 

The pediatric units that allow a mother to live in with 
her ill child greatly increase the staff's opportunities to 
observe the mother^ehild relationship and increase the mother = 
staff contacts* Sometimes this increased contact can be heip^ 
fui in other ways - when the mother feeds, watches and comforts 
the child or helps another mother* Sometimes it can uj^et the 
staff, disrupt the child's medical treatment and cause serious 
management problems - when the mother is overly worried, too 
controlling, overly protective or excessively suspicious. 

The hospital can, if it chooses, view such a situation 
not as a nuisance and an irritation but as an opportunity 
to attempt to alter a problem pafent^ehild relationship. 
Not only can it encourage emotional growth but it can actively 
refuse to support growth defeating interaetiong- 

Another advantage was proven at the Royal Aberdeen Hospital 
in Scotland when a mother^child admission policy was permitted 
and the average length of stay on the wing where this was 
practiced was shorter than the one where it wasn't* 

On the more progressive wards play activities are per- 
mitted* Benefits of activity are several i children can be of 
significant help to one another iff they are allowed mobility^ 
and the ohange from 'passivity to activity allows a healthier 
coping, If he^ acknowledges his feeling and expresses them in 
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play or talk, the child can learn to deal with his environment 
promptly and appropriately, and his growing maturity helps him 
cope better with future pain and frustration. Activity dis- 
courages repression and dependency, which although expected in 
limited amounts, may increase and complicate immediate adjust- 
ments and subsequent personality development, 

Restriction of motor activity both during and after pro- 
cedure often leads to a heightening of aggression. This pent-up 
aggression will appear as restlessness, heightened irritability 
and the use of bad language. 

Restriction of movement carries with it strong feelings of 
punishment because over the ages being sent to bed or confinement 
to the room and going without food have been used by parents for 
punishment* 

It is important to remember that a toddler, whose body has 
been completely in his mother's care, is unable to understand 
why this care should be relinquished by her just at the point 
when his need for it is greatest, why his distress needs to be 
increased by unfamiliar handling* No child under ages of 3 or 
4 can therefore be expected to react positively to a nurse's 
intervention and co-operate with her* For the nurse or the 
playroom director this creates the anomalous situation that 
while complete devotion to a helpless patient is demanded of 
her no affectionate or even remotely grateful return is made 
by a youngster who regards her with hostility, resents her 
presence as usurping his own mother's place and rejects her 
effort!.' at giving comfort and consolation by persisting in un- 
relieved separation distress. 

Hospitalizat ion as a Positive Experience 

It would be unfair to end this collection of thoughts by 
not including the idea that we usually think of a hospitalized 
child as being torn away suddenly from a severe and stable home 
environment and thrust into a new and frightening world. Some- 
times the reverse is true, John Rose and Meyer Sonis have ob- 
served, as have most directly connected with a hospital, that 
the hospital can be a refuge from an intolerable home situation* 
It may be a reiati%>ely stress-free environment - a haven for the 
child while the disturbing home situation is being evaluated and 
hopefully brought into the line with more acceptable standards 
for the development of the child* 
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Application! to the_ Qqlala Sioux 

In reviewing the preceding material , it seems evident that 
there may be special application to the beneficiaries of the 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital at Pine Ridge, Conveniently 
available at the time of the writing of this paper was information 
collected by Carl Mindeli, M,D* on child-rearing practices of 
the Sioux people on the Pine Ridge Reservation. Because of 
differences in culture and child-rearing practices here and in 
the White-AnglQ=Saxon -Protectant society, I believe that some 
varied expectations can be drawn out that may be unique to our 
sitting and possible to others similar to this one, I would 
like to suggest some expectations regarding Sioux children 
hospitalised t 

(A) Anxiety caused by reparation from the father is even 
more less pronounced in the Sioux culture* This is 
attributable to the fact that the Indian father in- 
tervenes in the care of the child only in the absence 
of a female or in an emergency , such as when the 
child may get burned, It appears that there is less 
contact between father and child than would be ex- 
pected in the general national population. 

(B) Feeding problems may be expected with the very young 
child while he is hospitalised. What in effect may 
be happening is the child's reaction to change of 
feeding habits* While the hospital may operate on 

a feeding schedule, the child is fed at home on an 
almost complete demand schedule. As a matter of 
£aet # the only other time the child may be fed is 
to postpone his future demand, The conflict of 
change may reflect itself, therefore, in problem 
feeding, 

(n) In the Full Blood family, particularly, when the 

grandmother is in the home, the child may experience 
separation anxiety from the grandmother* rather than 
the mother, a i we would expect in the WASP society* 
Information on the child-rearing practices informs 
us that in the Full Blood family it is quite often 
the role of the grandmother to raise and discipline 
the children with the actual mother taking a secon- 
dary role and deferring to the wishes of the grand= 
mother. 



(B) There is the possibility that we can expect the age 
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group around age fifteen to experience some diffi- 
culty with limit setting while in the hospital. The 
fact that the child in the Indian home, at age fifteen 
is generally treated on the same level as the adult 
means that his decisions are accepted in the home as 
adult decisioni and the conflict will arise when ht? 
is treated in the hospital as a fifteen year eld 
adolescent rather than a fifteen year ©Id capable of 
making decisions and having adult standards to live 
by, 

(E) There is the expectation that the child may possibly 
be more aggressive towards the hospital staff* We 
find that in the Indian home aggression is more 
accepted against any except kin and close friends. 
It seems from the results of Dr, Aiindell-s survey 
that the outsider is considered on the same level as 

an enemy. The child may f^el, therefore, that hospital 
staff , being unfamiliar and strange to him and even 
mere threatening than what might be normally expected, 
wov be an object of aggression* 

(F) The cnild in the age group where he ia mastering bowel 
and bladder control may feel confused by hospital ex^ 
pectations of cleanliness and their increased attention 
to his being soiled* The underlying fact behind thii 

is that quite often the country child during warm weather 
would be permitted to run' around without any pants or 
diapers oh and that the child quite often if he should' 
urinate on himself would be allowed to more or less 
"drip dry 11 rather than be changed, unless, he himself 
demands it* 

(G) There is an expectation of more trauma regarding 
operations and sexually charged prooedurei* Due to 
the lack of emphasis in the home regarding the in** 
telleetual understanding of sex, the child without 
the formal intellectual understanding has more of an 
opportunity to develop increased fantasizing about the 
procedures that will be performed upon him than the 
child who ha i an understanding both emotionally and 
intellectually of his sexuality* 

(H) we may expect that the male child will often be more 
confuied about limits placed upon him than will the 
female chilcL The fact behind this As that in the 
Indian home there is less discipline placed upon the 
male child than there is upon the female child* 
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There is a strong possibility of luturt problems 
over the trauma of hospitalization, because, as we 
noted earlier, the child should be allowed to ex- 
press freely his fears and concerns when separated 
from others and with the support of others. However, 
we find that the standardized view of a child on the 
Reservation is one of a quiet and inexpressive child* 
This child is less able to express freely his fears, 
concerns and anxieties and therefore less able to 
cope with these fears at a later time. 

The child in the hospital, both due to the lack of 
mobility and to restrictions placed upon him by casts * 
etc* / is likely here to have a lower frustration 
tolerance. This would be due primarily to the fact 
that in general Indian children are given what they 
demand and frustration tolerance is not developed 
to the extent that what we would expect in the 
wasp society* 

The child hospitalized here is more inclined to think 
of hospitalization as punishment than would be ex- 
pected in the population in general, nationally. 
This is enforced in the Indian home by the mother 
scolding by hissing at the child in a very threatening 
way or with a threat of physical violence t such as, 
"someone would cut your ears off"/ if the child is 
bad. With this as background material, the hospital- 
ized child is likely to view his hospitalization as 
punishment for some "bad" act he has performed prior 
to his illness or trauma - 



James E. Wills 
Medical Social Worker 
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GAS AND GLUE SNIFFING AMONG THE SCHOOL AGE POPULATION 



Int rodue t ion 

The incidence of fas and glue sniffing among the Indian 
population Of the Pine Ridge Reservation is net known, but it 
is surmised that 80-90% of the young people have experimented 
kt least once with gas or glue. Out of theses a imall number 
practice the habit regularly' and even fewer become psycholog- 
ically dependent on gas or glue sniffing* It is with the con = 
si stent users of gas or glue that we are concerned* Not only 
can the habit be harmful physically but its habitual use may 
be indicative of serious psychological problems*^ 

To learn more about gas and glue sniffing* 35 school 
children who were reported to practice gas or glue sniffing 
regularly were interviewed. The ages of the children ranged 
from nine to eighteen years* The respondents were asked various 
questions concerned with family background and a few psycholog- 
ical questions and for information and opinions about gas or 
glue sniffing* 

To determine if there are differences between sniffers and 
nonsniffers* a control group of 35 school children who were not 
known to be gas or glue sniffers were also interviewed. The 
control group was selected to be representative as regards age# 
sex and grade ; but within these categories was choien on a 
random basis. 

Comparison of Sni_ffers with. Nonsniffer s 

In regard to parental presence, one finds that both parents 
are present in the homes of ,. *l% of the alleged sniffers in 
comparison to 62. 9% 'of the nonsniffers # but the difference is not 
statistically significant* However* 2S.7% of the sniffers live 
with the mother only as compared to 5*7% of the nonsniffers and 
this difference is significant! (<^05)* 

There ig also another difference of some significance 
(^-05) in the household composition si the two groups* Either 
the grandmother (25- 7%) , grandfather (11*4%) or both grandparents 
(8*8%) are present in the homes of the sniffers. Thus a total 
of 45*7% of the sniffers are living in households where a grand- 
parent or grandparents are present and this is in contrast to 
20% of the nonsniffers- 



1* See "Appendix to article. 
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Prom my own experience * I would I ike to o f f or a posiible 
explanation for this difference. A grandparent is more Lenient 
and thii influences the grandchild to misbehave because he knows 
ho will not be scolded by bis parents. The grandparent will 
step in to defend the child. This may be one reaion why there 
are more gas sniffers in homes where grandparents are present, 

The average size of household is slightly smaller for 
nonsnif fers (7.6) than for sniffers {7.9) and the average number 
of rooms in the nonsnif fers house is 2.9 compared to 2*7 among 
sniffers* The nonsnif fers have more siblings living in their 
household than the snifferir 4*7 and 4,0 respectively* 

Most of the sniffers (54,3%) live in a village in contrast 
to 34, 2% of nonsnif fers. The difference is, however, not 
statistically significant. 

A slightly higher percentage of sniffers {65,7%) than 
nonsnif fers (51=4%) are overage for grade, but again the differ- 
ence is not a significant one* 

General CharaeterisJ^gs__Qf Gai or Glue Sniffers 

The majority of sniffers are males (63%)' and Pull Blood 
(&0%) . Although the Full Bloods are slightly over-represented 
as compared to the control group (51% Full Blood) , the difference 
between ethnic groups is not significant. 

The average age of the sniffer is 13,3 years* When asked 
the age when started to use gas or glue, the answers ranged from 
five through fourteen yeari with an average age of 8*7 years, 

Substance Used and Methods of Use 

Gas and glue are the main substance § used among sniffers* 
Gas (or lighter fluid) seems to be slightly mora prevalent i 
37.1% gas, 37,1% glue, 14*3% gas and glue and 11-4% lighter 
fluid* The reason for this is that gas or lighter fluid is more 
readily available at any time. 

There are many different methods or ways of sniffing gas* 
The use of a ball of cotton or a rag is the first method. The 
cotton or rag is soaked with gas, balled up and put inside of 
your clenched hand, leaving a space between your thumb and 
forefinger and letting part of the gotten or rag show* ,- Then 
placing your mouth over the open space, you take a deep breath, 
sucking in the fumes and vapor from the cotton or rag. This is 
repeated ai many times as the person desires, Also* a person 

^ 37 - 
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can drain gas into a jar or can and sniff Qn it from the hole, 
Another way is to place a rubber hose, or a rolled-up magazine" 
or paper in the gas tank of a car ar.d miff from them* 

Glue is used in a much different way. The most common 
method is putting some glue inside of a plastic. bag or any bag 
for that matter, then you put the opening of the bag^over your 
nose and mouth, blowing air into the bag and then taking a deep 
breath of the 4*ir blown in to get the best effect* Another way 
is to put the glue on cotton P From talking to the kidsv I found 
that this wasn't a good method. They said it feasted bad when it 
got into your mouth. Also, the smell remained longer than gas. 

Nearly, all sniffers (94*2%) practice the habit with a group 
simply because it's more f un i they can share their visions with 
one another, or because the group had gas or glue available. 

Immedi ate Motivation for Initial Use of Gas or Glue 

When sniffers were asked what started them using gas or 
glue, 51*4% answered that they were persuaded by friends or re- 
latives and 22. f J% said they did it because they saw other kids 
using it, Many of the sniffers were influenced by a group which 
was already oriented to those habit? and passes them on to others 
who may be unwilling to start, sometimes using force on the younger 
and smaller ones who won't succumb to their desires and habits. 
Others take up the habit more easily and require no more than a 
few words of encouragement from the pushers ? 

The rest of the sample group had various reasons or excuses 
as to why they started to sniff gas or glue. Some did it out of 
curiosity or boredom or "for kicks"* 

Reactions to Gas and glue Sniffing 

The most prevalent reactions to gas and glue sniffing are 
"It makes me dizzy "(22. 9%) . Negative reactions were "It makes 
me feel bad "(2. 9% 5 or "Makes me sick" (2,9%) . 

A fairly high percent (20,0%) said tjiat they see visions: 
"Made me see things like snakes and all kinds of designs, 11 "See 
a boat in the water, then all at once it ? s on land. See witches 
and cars going off cliffs and airplanes flying all over the place, 
See bean shooters all over* 11 

Other reactions to sniffing were, "Makes you feel good," 
"makes you drunk" and you blank out, One boy said that it makes 
you want to fight, "makes you feel real tall* !i 
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Po^it_iy_e_ and Negative Aspects of Sniffing 

The sample was asked what were the best and worst things 
abeut sniffing, The majority were unable or reluctant to say 
anything positive and 14*3% said there* was^t anything "best" 
about sniffing gas or glue, 11,4% stated that the visions were 
the best thing and 5,7% said that it makes you forget your 
worries. 

The sniffers were mora articulate in regard fes the worst 
thing about gas or glue sniffing, but the answers were extremely 
varied* The worst thing about sniffing according to respondents 
were as follows: 14 . 6% getting gas or glue into your mouth or 
nose or swallowing it, 11*4% getting sick, 8.6% because it eould 
kill you, 8.6% seeing bad visions, and 8*6% getting caught* The 
rest had a variety of answers such as affects the brain, hurts 
your threat, gets you into trouble, gets you into fights, eouid 
go crazy, and blanks out. 

Most of the sample (86%) claimed that they are no longer 
uiing either gas Or glue and only three sniffers said they could 
not get along without the use of one or both substances* Those 
who said they are not at the present time uiing gas or glue were 
asked what made them stop uaing gas or glue, The following 
reasons were given for having stopped i parents told me not to do 
it (16. 7%) , can kill you (16.7%), it ! s dangerous (10%) , didn't 
like it (10%), gets you into trouble (10%) , gives me a headache 
(1%) , and affects health (7%). One reipondent said he quit because 
he was hospitaliEed from gas sniffing. Thus over one-fourth [20%) 
claimed t© have given up the habit because they felt it was dan- 
gerous in some way* 

Attitudes, Towards Gas and Slue Sniffing 

When asked if they thought gas or glue sniffing was dangerous, 
94,2% answered "yes". Only one replied M no" and one refused to 
answer the question * 

When asked why they thought the habit was dangerous, the 
most frequent replies were: it could kill you (31,4%), affeets 
brain (20%), become crazy (11.4%) , bad for your health (5.7%) , 
and could cause a fire or explosion (5.7%) . The nonsnif fers' 
replies were very similar to those of the sniffers, ' 



Both the sniffers and those of the control group were asked 
if they had ever known anyone with a dangerous. reaction to gas 
or glue, 45. .7% of the sniffers said "yes" as compared to 20% of 
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the nonsniffers. When asked what happened, the sniffers' replies 
were the fol lowing i ran around (like a crazy person) (14*3%), 
tried to kill or hurt someone (8. 6%) , went crazy (5.7%) , had a 
bad vision (5.7%) , died (2,9%), caused an explosion (2,9%) and -, 
was shaking {2,9%), 

Only 11. 4% of the sniffers and 5*7% of the nonsnif fers said 
they thought it was O.K. for a grown man to sniff gai or glue* 
According to the respondents, the main reasons grown men should 
not use gas or glue are because it might kill yoUj should know 
better and affects the brain* 

Only one sniffer and no nonsnif fer , said it was O.K^ for 
grown women to. use gas or glue. Gas and glue sniffing among 
women is bad for the same reasons as among men except that a 
fe*r felt that this might damage an unborn child. ■ 

More sniffers (25,7%) than nonsnif fers (2.9%) said that 
it is O.K. for boys to he gas or glue sniffers* hut only 8*6% 
of the sniffers and none of the control group said it is O.K. 
for girls to use gas or glue, The reasons given for it net 
being Q*K. for beys or girls to be gas sniffers we re very similar 
to the reasons given for it being bad for grown men and women. 

It is interesting that sniffers as well as nonsnif fers 
express generally negative attitudes towards the practice. 
Having been involved in gas or glue sniffing, mere sniffers have 
been involved in gas or glue sniffing, more sniffers have wit- 
nesses bizarre or dangerous reactions* This must cause conflict 
among the sniffers who continue using gas or'. glue because of peer 
= group pressure or as an escape and yet believe that the habit is 
a dangerous one* 

Levi Mesteth, Jr. 1 
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APPENDIX 



GASOLINE INHALATION, k PARTIAL REVIEW QF THE LITERATURE 

As a part of our study of gasoline inhalation we are re^ 
viewing the literature and a summary of the review todate 
fo Hows* 



1, Chemistry* Gasolines are a compleH mixture of hydrocarbons 
ranging from C -4' (Butane) to C-ll. Most gasolines contain 
additives such as antiknock but the concentration is too 
low to contribute to the gasoline toxicity. Depending on 
the method the gasoline is used it's toxicity varies* 
Orally taken a lethal aeuti p dose (that is the affect of a 
single ingestion) may vary from an ounee to one quart* 

The aspiration of liquid gasoline is highly hazardous, 
causing a chemical pneumonia* Inhalation of gas varies 
from slightly to moderately toxic while the irritation 
to eye or skin from the vapor may be non-irritating or 
moderately irritating. Some of the symptoms of toxicity 
. are ; .... 

1. Oral ingestion - irritation of mucous membranes of the 
throaty eiophagu m and stomach* Stimulation of the central 
nervous system (for example, convulsions) followed by de^ 
pression'. Of the highest importance here is cardiac 

. : rhyt-hm irregular i tie s*._ .... 

2, Aspiration - coughing; gagging, dyspnea with rapidly 
developing pulmonary edema followed by pneumonitis, 

3p Inhalation . - irritation of the upper respiratory tract. 
Central nervous system stimulation followed by depression 
(for eKamplej coma) s Cardiac irregularities are es- 
pecially dangerous here* It should be noted that two 
principal dangers include central nervous system de^ 
pression and the possibility of ventricular fibrillation* 

2, Other aspects of gasoline inhalation. It should toe noted that 
almost all . substances used for inhalation produce a degree 

of tolerance such that increasing quantities are necessary to 
produce the desired effect* Almost all of the substances 
seem to produce a psychedelic effect that is a mild distorting 
effect* secondly habituation that is with continued use it may 
produce psyahologiciii dependence and tolerance, It has been 
found that gasoline and naphtha may be responsible for sudden 
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death (perhaps secondary to' yentriculatioh -fibrillation) . 
There is much less evidence on organic damage from toluene 
which is found in plastic glue* The most consistent finding 
especially with the use of glue : inhalation has been white 
blood" cells in the urine and a positive protein, the sig- 
nificance off which is unknown, These abnormalities dis- 
appear when the use of the solvent eeasss. .\" .ere has so 
far been no evidence of kidney damage, liver damage, or 
brain damage, There have been EEG findings similar to a 
delirium seen with people who have been acutely inhaling 
some substance. It has been noted in many Of. the studies 
that adult gasoline sniffers are virtually unknown. This 
has not been our experience. The literature includes : 
symptoms of intoxication secondary to inhalation including 
anesthesia, hallucinations, confusion, lack of impulse con- 
trol, blurred vision, incoordination, transitory tinnitus* 
Also delirium coma rind convulsions. 

'The most popular substances used are gasoline and model 
airplane glue* There. are many other substances used including 
paint thinner, lighter fluid, paint, nail polish remover, 
duplicating fluid and "laundry marking pencil's. Ail are' 
soluble organic solvents and as such would be expected to 
pass the blood brain barrier rapidly, . The detailed patho- 
physiology of inhalation of these substances is not known. 
As indicated above BEG ' s done during inhalation showed clear 
changes similar to those found in a delirium* ; Cases have 
been reported 'of chronic sniffing up to ten years without 
organic damage to the central nervous system, liver, kidneys 
or bone marrow. With regard to inhalation the age in the 
literature varies between 11 and 15 with the average around 
13* The average duration/of Sniffing has been about one year. 
Boys sniff much more than girls, the ratio being 10 or 11 to 
"1* It has been noted that it is rare for sniffers to use 
narcotics. It also should be noted that there has been no 
evidence of a withdrawal syndrome but that deaths definitely 
have been associated with inhalation* As of 1965 there were 
nine reported cases of glue sniffing resulting in death and 
a number of deaths in which glue sniffing was an indirect 
cause. Six of the nine. deaths however, seem to be directly 
due to the use of a. plastic bag. 

Our preliminary information here at pine Ridge seems to indicate 
that gasoline inhalation may be a normal experimental stage that 
young children between the ages of 9 and 15 go through, We are ■ 
currently of the opinion that among people who are inhaling 
gasoline at a later age that is, age 18 or 19 or above, their use 
of gasoline is a symptom of emotional problems which we have not ' 
yet categorized, 

' Carl Mindell, M.D, 

. Director 
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S QME_gS YC_HQIjQGIgA L ASPECTS OF NORMAL INDIAN ADOLESCENTS 
AND TWO GROUPS QF N0_N"INDIAN_ ADOLESCENTS* 

If one is intetested in understanding psychological prob^ 
lems and stresses in □ population, one of the key groups to 
look at is the adolescent group* These are the individuals who 
are preparing to enter and entering adult life. Hero on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation 'we have been especially interested in 
the adolescents* During 1968 and 1967/ we began to interview 
normal adolescents using a structured interview with both closed 
and open ended questions* Each respondent was individually in- 
terviewed in private and was allowed to take as much time as 
necessary to answer* The average length of an interview was 
one hour. In order to delineate inuei due to cultural status, 
from those issues related to socio-economic status we felt it 
was necessary to edntrait normal Indian adolescents with normal 
White adolescents from both poor and^from more prosperous back- 
grounds. A random sampling of 50 Indian students representing 
10% of the total high school population on the Reservation were 
interviewed, Two control groups of White, students were chosen 
from four high school § in two different areas. Control Group 
I consists of 50 students from two high schools in a zone con- 
sidered to be economically depressed, Control Group- II consists 
of 50 students from two high schools in areas* in which the ma- 
jority of families enjoy an average income by United States 
standards, The areas are predominately agricultural^ ranching^ 
and farming being the maj^r sources of income. 'When the economic 
status of the groups were rated as being high, medium high, medium* 
medium low or low; 84% of the Indian sample fell into the medium 
low or low status/ 56% of Control Group I was in the medium low 
or low status while 36% of Control Group II was in the medium 
low or low status* The difference between the Indian group and 
Control Group I was significant at the .02 level, between the 
Indians and Control Group II significant at the r 001 level and 
between Control Group I and Control Group II significant at the 
.05 level* We might note that 2% of the Indian sample fell into 
the medium high or high level while 8% of Control Group I did so 
and of Control Group II were in the medium high to high ec- 
onomic status. In this, report we will summarise three of the 
psychological aspects of the findings* namely 5 the modal teen- 
ager in terms of fantasy material and the teenagers mental health 
and separation anxiety scores. 



*Ba§ed on data taken from a preliminary report of the Community 
Mental Health Program entitled "A Sociological and Psychological 
Study of Oglala Sioux and N©n«Indian High School Students' 1 (1967) L 
and from other relevant research. This is the second of a series 
of three articles concerned with sources of stress among Indian 
high school students* 
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Although no such thing exists ai a modal adolescent an 
attempt. was made to summarize the. fantasy material of each of 
the three groups. This would include looking at the adoles- 
cent's three wishes, animal identification and reasons for 
wanting to bo a certain animal* early memories and dreams. 

The Indian adolescent and the non-Indian poor control 
group and the^ non^-Indian more prosperous* control group 
adolescents were all interested in being mobile and free. 
They also wanted to be respected by other! and. to be found 
attractive to others* They, also wanted to be strong or power- 
ful. All three groups were strongly interested ■ in having a 
lot of money and living in better bousing. The Indian adoles- 
cents in general were much more ambivalent about going to - school 
than were either of the non-Indian adolescent, groups* The nen- 
Indians were more involved in thinking about a good job than 
were the Indians* A striking difference was in the non^Indian 
interest in* thinking about some ideal for the larger community 
within which they lived* That is* they were concerned with some 
good thing happening' to the world at large. This is in contrast 
to the Indian adolescents whose concerns were much less frequently 
related to the world outside of their families. The Indian group 
was more frequently interested in living some place else -than 
were either of the White groups. The. Indian group and Control 
Group I wore equally interested in hoping for the return of 
some meaningful person in contrast to Control GrtiUp II. 

Both of the White Control Groups had more energy involved 
with concerns about aggression as reflected by their early mem- 
ories and dreams * than 'did either the Mixed Blood or Full Blood 
Indians* More of the themes of the White adolescents were re- 
lated to being the object of aggression either by oneself or 
others as well as being the subject of an aggressive act than 
were the Indian groups* On the other hand Mixed Blood Indian 
adolescents had more energy involved with ambivalence about 
being eared for and being independent than did either the Full 
Blood adolescents or either of the White Control Groups* 

Let ut turn now to mental health scores. We were in- 
terested in ascertaining the prevalence of mental illness in 
the sample population. We were aware of many of the pitfalls 
related to psychiatric case finding through survey methods,; - 



L. BLUM, R ,1-1., "Case Identification and Psychiatric Epidemiology: 
Methods and Problems", Miltaank Memo r i a 1 Fund Quarjegly # July 1962* 
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We decided to use Alexander Leightorr s Health Opinion Survey' 
(HQS) also called A .Brief Mental Health Assessment Instrument. 2 
it should be pointed out that the HOS relies heavily on psycho- 
physiologic symptoms and economically poorer populations tend 
to express psychological stress more in physical symptoms, 3 
The instrument was standardized at Pine Ridge by giving it to 
psychiatric patients and to normals. The criterion of validity 
was the correspondence of the HQS score with a psychiatric ili^ 
ness determined byjjsychiatrie interview* The difference in 
scores was found to be significant (T=3 , 98) , The HQS scores 
were as follows: Indian students 31.2, Control Group I, 28.8/ 
and Control Group II 27,3, The higher score would tend to in- 
dicate a greater Likelihood of psychological distress* The 
difference between ■ the Indian, and Control Group I students 
was significant only at the * OS level,; while.it was significant 
at the *Q1 level between Indian and non-Indian students as a 
whole. It would appear, however, that economic factors may 
'well be influencing the scores because White students from the 
most economically depressed sone tone of the high school in= 
eluded In Control Group I) have an HOS score of 30 which is not 
significantly lower than the Indian students 1 scores* When we 
considered just the Indian students we found no significant 
differences between Mixed Bloods and Full Bloods* The only 
correlations (significant at the , 05 level) concerned parental 
presence and the number of siblings. The higher mental health 
scores (meaning a greater likelihood of psychological distress) 
are found amorig students who have er^ or both biological parents 
mi sling from the home and amongst those students who have less 
than six siblings, These two factors however, are related as 
all of the students who have six or more siblingi are living , 
with both parents. - . , 

The degree of separation anxiety was calculated for each 
student in the three groups* This was done by weighting the 
replies to all questions in the survey which may have indicated 
separation anxiety* They were weighted according to whether the 
answer showed strong or moderate, anxiety and each student was 
then given a score. / The higher the score the higher the concerns 
about separation. For, example, in one question the students were 
asked where they were the happiest,, at home, with friends, by one 
self,, etc, 51% of the Indian students stated they. were happiest 
when at home. This was in contrast to 31% of Control Group I and 
.26% of Control Group II,. When asked how they felt when away from 
their mo'ther or mother's surrogate, 59,5% of the Indian students 
and 45.9% of Control Group I students indicated that they, missed 



2/ LEIGH TON, Alexander, et a! Basic Books, 1963, The Character of 
Danger , Chapter 7* 

3". CRANDEL and DO! ! REB3WEND , "Some Relations Among Psychiatric 
Symptoms Organic Illness and social Class", American Journal of 
Psychiatry , vol, 123, No, 12, June 1967, 
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tmit mother a great doa'l.' Only. 28.6% of Control Group II 
students showed a higts degree of missing their mother* This 
SQJT1G pattern wai evident in regard to mining their father but 
to a lesser degree. 44.2% Of Indian students/ 41*8% of 'control 
Group I student a, and 24. 2% of Control Group II students said 
that they missed their father when away from him. Some examples 
of early memories which showed concern with abandonment are, 
"When my aunt got drunk and tried to take me away from my mom 
and I was crying 1 *; "when my father died and I was crying and every- 
body else was crying % "when my mom went to the hospital to have 
my brother, the babysitter was mean, I Wished my mother". The 
separation anxiety scores ranged from 0-44. The mean scores for 
the three groups were as follows: Indian students 17.8, Control 
Group I students 15, 6 # and Control Group TI students 11, S» 



. ? ne difference between the scores of the Indian and Control, 
Group I students is not significant, the difference between the 
scores of the Indian and Control Group II students is significant ' 
at .01 level B The difference between Control Group I and Control 
Group II students was also significant at the .OS level. 

We should note that there was no significant difference in 
separation anxiety scores between Indian day and boarding school 
students, Separation anxiety was correlated, however, with the 
presence of parents. This was significant at the .01 level. 
Separation anxiety was also correlated with economic: status in \ 
the direction of a higher ■separation anxiety score with increasing 
poverty, "This was significant at the .02 level, 

-'C_ommenta8 We should note that although we attempted to match "the 
Indian adolescent group with a Control Group of poor and more, 
prosperous non-Indians that it is very difficult to find a non- 
Indian group which can match the Indians poverty. In many of the 
adolescents wishes there were no differences at ail between the 
groups. It is bf interest that the White adolescents wore more 
interested in. a good job than were the Indian adolescents. This 
may weil reflect the fact that job opportunities are greater for 
the non-Indian adolescents in their geographic areas than for the 
Indians, The Indian teenagers and Control Group I were more con- 
cerned about the return of an important person than were ' teen- 
agers in Control Group II. Parents are missing from the" Indian 
students' family much more frequently than in either of the two 
control groups. In Control Group I there are somewhat more parents 
missing from the students' family than in Control Group II. It ii 
of interest that the Indians were much less interested in some 
ideal for the world than were either of the White control groups. 
Oscar Lewis in his comments on the culture of poverty has rt-mrked 
on how poor peoplg tend to be less interested in the eutsid, -grid 
which is more often seen as strange and alien, that there is a 
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lack of relatednesa to the outside world* The degree of ambiv~ 
alenee among the Indian students towards schooling ii striking 
and this has bean , commented on in a previous paper, ^ It is of 
interest that the Indian students appear to have less energy 
tied up at least in fantasy with themes of aggression than do 
the White students and as indicated earlier this holds true for 
both themes related to being the subject of aggression as well 
as to being the object of '-'aggression./ This ii the opposite of 
what we expected to find in as much as we have thought that ^the 
Sioux generally tend to deal with aggression in a more indirect 
fashion than do non-Indians and would hypothesize that much of 
their fantasy would he tied up with themes 'related to aggression*. 
Certainly one striking feature related to aggression was that the 
White teenager generally had more fantasiei related to being the 
subject of an aggressive act (rather than the object of aggression) 
than did the Indian teenagers. That the Mixed Blood adolescents 
have more energy tied up with issues related to dependence-in- 
dependence than do Full Blood Indians or either of the White 
control groups is striking and may reflect other data which 
seems to indicate that Mixed Bloods in general tend to move 
toward a more acculturated pesitionj for example* less bi lin- 
gua lismj higher education levels, higher employment levels* 

A striking finding is related to the importance of the 
presence of the adolescent's parents, Originally we had thought 
that the presence of nuclear family* especially parenta* would 
not be ae important to an Indian child where the extended family 
is usually available as it would be to a white child, Our data, 
however, does not bear this out but father indicates that the 
pressure of the nuclear parents is of equal importance to both 
White and Indian children* We note here that the separation 
anxiety which we were measuring in our study is a gross term 
which probably includes both separation anxieties related to 
ambivalence toward parent figures as well as separation anxieties 
related to feelings of weakness in terms of being able to stand 
alone without being closely attached to another person f Separation 
anxieties were unrelated to ethnic group but were significantly 
related to parent presence and economic status. This is an im- 
portant finding which reflects the importance of looking at socio- 
economic factors in doing studies of Indians rather than looking 
only at Indian-White differences, We also want to emphasize here 
the importance in our findings of the relationship. of parent 
presence to economic status, which has been noted in other studies* 

Carl Mindell, ■ M.D-* 
Director 

4, Pine~Ridge Research Bulletin No* 1, '-Ambivalence Toward 
Education Among Indian High School Students. " 
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QGLALA SIOUX FAMILY ORGANIZATION, A STATISTICAL ANALYglg 

PART I 

MARITAL 5TATU5_AMD FAMILY ORGANIZATION, ADULT POPULATION 
Maritai_5tatug _and Ethnic Group 



Th^ statistics on marital status and family organization 
reveal significant differeneei between ethnic groups and fie- 
viatc dramatically from those of the general U.S. population. 
Our data seems to indicate increasing instability' of the con- 
jugal unit, First, let us look. at the statistics on marital 
statue* 

Table 1 

MARITAL STATUS BY SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP 
(Persons 14 Yeare and Over) 
Percentage Distribution 



Marital Status 


Mi^id 
Male 


Bipod 
Female 


Full 
Male 


Blood 
Female 


Indian 
_Male Female 


Non-: 
Male 


Indian 
Female 




Single ■; ■ 


41*3 


32.9 


38* i 


31*5 


40. 0 


32, 2 


27,7 


22,2 




Married 


51 # 3 


53.2 • 


50,8 


54,5 ; 


51*1 


53*9 


68*5 


67*2 


V. 


widowed 


2*9 


7.8 


5.6 


9.6 


4,3 


8,3 


2,3 


9*4 


. j 


Divorced 


4.5 


6.1 


4.7 


5.3 


4*6 


5*7 


1*5 


1-2 


■ . . 1 


Total Number 


1325 


1287 ' 


1411 


1483 


2736 


2770 


1235 


1214 


4 
i 
I 

1 


Married - Not 

Separated 


95.6 


90.9 


93.2 


88.9 


94* 3 


90.5 


99,3 


98,8 . 


1 

1 i 
\ 


Married 
Separated 


4,4 


9,4 


6. a 


11.1 


5,7 


9,5 


,7 


1,2 


i • 


Total Number 


680 


685 


717 


808 


, 1397 


, 1493 


846 


816 


■ ! * 



- 1 = 
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Table 2 

MARITAL STATUS OF RESERVATION POPULATION 
IN COMPARISON TO U,S, WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATIONS 
Percentage Mitribution 





Single 


Malta 
Married Widowed 


Divorced 


Full Blood ' 


38, 3 


50.8 


5.6 




"Mixed Blood 


41,3 


51,3 


2.9 . 


4.5 


Indian - PR 


40.0 


51.1 


4,3 


4,6 


Non-Indian - PR 


27,7 


68,5' 


2,3 


1.5 


U,s. White (1965) 


25.9 


68*8 


3.2 


2,1 


U s s* Negro £1365) 


31,1 


61.1 


3.9 


3.1 






Females 




Full Blood 


31.5 


54.5 


8.6 


5,3 


Mixed Blood 


32*9 


53,2 


7,8 


6.1 


Indian - PR- 


32,2 


53-9 


, 8.2 


5,7 


Nsn^Indian - PR 


22*2 


67.2 


9,4 


1,2 


U,S, White (1965) 


20,4 


64,4 


12,4 


2,8 


UiSi Negro (1965) 


23.0 


59,5 


13.4 


4.1 



A higher percentage (2,8% more) of Indian women than men 
are married, with a higher inoiflence of marriage found among 
Full Blood women* Among Indian men, a slightly higher per- 
centage of Mixed Blood than Pull Hood men are married, The 
married itatus ii mere prevalent among Non-Indianii 17* 4%^ 
more of Non-Indian mm than Indian men are married and 13.3f4 
more of Non^Indian women than Indian women are married, 

. •. • Among the married, only 3,3% of Indiani and .2% of Non- 
Indians were reported to be living in a common-law relationship. 
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Of those who are married, a fairly high percent are . 
separated, more than one out of ten Full Blood women and 9% 
of Mixed Blood women. Worm Full Blood than Mixed Blood male? 
art separated. Separation from a spouse is thus a lightly more 
prevalent among Full Bloods than Mixed Bipods* The separation 
of spouse does not necessarily mean a dissolution of the mar- 
riagtp a quite ; . common pattern among iome couples ii one of: 
temporary separations followed by reconciliations, " , 

The percentage of divorced Indian women is higher thin that 
of the men, the highest rate of divorced persons toeing found 
among Mixed Blood women * • 

All groups, except that of the Non-Indians,, have a higher 
percentage of divorced persons than in the general U.S. Negro 
and White populations, . The percentage of divorced men among 
Indians (4.6%) is more than twice that of the national pop- 
ulation (2. 2% in 1985), The percentage of divorced Indian 
women (5.7%) is almost twice as. high as for the national 
population (2.9%). 

The incidence of widowhood among the Indiana presents an 
interesting contrast to the U*S* general population, More 
women in the national population, (12.8%) than among the 
Indian women (8* 2%) are widowed. This suggests that either 
Indian women remarry more frequently upon being widowed or 
that the death rate among Indian women is higher, in con- 
trast, more Indian men (4. 3%) than men in the notional pop- 
ulation (3.3%) are widowers* Again this may be due to a 
formerly higher death rate among Indian women or a greater 
likelihood of widows than. widowers remarrying. The answer 
is probably a combination of the two factors, In the pop- 
ulation of 55 years and older the sex ratio is 109,7 which 
seems to indicate that at least formerly there was a higher 
mortality rate among women/ Y 

The most significant differences in the marital status 
is found in the single status category, The high percentage 
of single individuals may be due to the large proportion of 
young people in this population. To test this explanation, 
the population was divided into age groups according to 
marital status and compared to the U,S. population. 
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Table 3 : . . / V 

MARITAL STATUS OP RESERVATION POPULATION 

BY SEX, AGE AMD ETHNIC 'GROUP (1967) AS COMPARED j 

TO THE GENERAL U.S. POPULATION (1965) "-' \ 

Percentage Distribution j 

SEX AND" AGE GROUP Single Married widowed Divorced • 

■ • • • -. I 

Male •-/-.• :■>;.■ ; , , j, 



14-19 years 





Full Blood 


98*8 


1.4 


0 


D 




Mixed Blood 


' 95*4 


4*6 


0 ,. 


0 


r . 


Total Indian 


96,8 


3,2 


0 


0 


Nen -Indian 


99,4 


,6 


.0 


0 




U.S. 


. 97,4 


2,5 . 


0 


0 



20=24 years 





Pull Blood .. 


70*2 


28*6 


0 


1,2 




Mixed Blood 


60,0 


38.2 5 


0 


1,8 




Total Indian 


65.0 


33.4 


0 


1,5 




Non^Indian 


64,1 


35, § 


0 


0 




U,S, 


52,9 


46,3 


0 


'■:-. = . .7 




25-29 years 












Full Blood 


36.1 


58,5 


1.5 , 


3,8 




Mixed Blood 


28.5 


68.5 


0 


3,1 


\ .. 


Total Indian 


32. 3 


63.5 


s ,8 


3.5 




Non "Indian 


19.7 


80.3 


" 0 


00 




U.S. ' 


17.2 


81.1 


.1. 


1,6 




30-34 years 












Full Blood 


29*4 


64.2 


*9 


- 5,5 




Mixed Blood 


17.7 


75.0 


0 


7,3 




Total Indian 


23.9 


69,3 


,5 


6,3 




•' Non-Indian 


5.0 


95.0 


0 


0 


t 

X 

! 


U.S* 


11.3 


86*2 


*2 


2.3 


i . ■ 


35-44 years • 










\ 


Full Blood 


18.3 


72,9 


.9 


7.8 


I 


Mixed Blood 


14.6 


80.8 


1*0 


3.6 


i i 

j . . 


Total Indian 


16,6 


76.7 


.9 


5,8 


t- : 
S 


Mori ^Indian 


9*4 


87,9 


.9 


1.8 


. f .. . . .7. 
f 


U.S. 


9.4 


87.2 


,5 


2,9 



l- : . . , .1 



I ' ■ j 

eric r : ■ . 
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SEX AND AGE GROUP Single Married Widowed Divorced 



45-54 yaara 



F 



ERIC 



Full BldOd 


8, 1 


78,0 


4.1 


9,8 


Mixed Blood 


5*7 


81* 6 


. 6 


12 , 0 


Total Indian 


6,9 


79, S 


2,4 


10* 9 


Kofi- Indian 


6, 5 


90. 8 


1,1 


1, 6 


U,8, 


6*6 


08* 7 


1. 4 


3. 3 


55^64 ygars 










Full Blood 


5.9 


74,5 


11,1 


8,5 


Mixed Blood 


3.2 


76,1 


6,3 


13,7 


Tolial Indian 


4. S 


75. 4 


9 m 3 


10, 5 


Non —Indian 


15* 2 


77-2 


2,5 


5 1 1 


U. S. 


g. 4 


83* 8 


4,4 


3 . 5 


*J \J > * jf W E3 4. a 










Full Blood 




67,7 


24, 2 


4,0 


Mixed Blood 


4,0 


73,3 


18. 7 


4.0 


iuLJi inoian 


A ft 


Q Ji 8 


£ d . L 




Non-Indian 


11, '3 


79,1 


6.1 


3,5 


U.S. 


6,1 


78,9 


11,8 


3,3 


75 yean and over 










Full Blood 




52,7 


36,4 


1,8 


■Mixed Blood 


2,4 


" 52,4 


35,7 


9,5 


Total Indian 


6.2 


52, 6 


36,1 


5,1 


Non-Indian 


8,3 


70,0 


21,7 


0 


U.S. 


7,6 


57,1 


34,0 


1,3 


emale 










14-19 yeara 










Full Blood 


90,4 


9,3 


.3 


0 


Mixed Blood 


92,3 


7,4 


0 


,3 


Total Indian 




, 8,4 


.1 


.1 


Non -Indian 


94.5 


5,5 


0 


0 


u\S, ! . 


89.5 


10,3 


0 


.2 


20-24 yaars 










Full Blood 


43, 7 


54,0 


0 


2,3 


Mixed Blood 


43*3 • 


51,7 




3,9 


Total Indian 


43,5 


52,8 


,6 


3,1 


Non^Indian 


32,5 


66,7 


0 


,8 


U.S. 


32.5 


65,6 , 


*3 


1.6 




- 5 
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SEX Km AGE GROUP Single Margled Widowed Diverged 



25-29 yeari 



Full Blood 


20,9 


6B.7 


3,7 


6,7 


Mixed Blood 


17*0 


77*3 


,7 


5,0 


Total Indian 


13,0 


73,4 


2,2 


5pS 


Non-Indian 


9,2 


89,2 


,8 


.8 


u s s. 


B.4 


87,2 


.8 


3.6 



30-34 yeare 



Full Blood ' 


9,8 


80.7 


2,8 


6*9 


Mixed Blood 


8,3 


75. i 


2,8 


13*0 


Total Indian 


9*1 


78.7 


2,8 


9,5 


Non-Indian 


10,9 


89,1 


0 


0 


U.S. 


5,3 


§0,5 


1,1 


3,1 


35-44 years 










Full Blood 


6.9 = 


81.1 


3,7 


8,3 


Mixed Blood 


1,5 


80,9 


3,1 


10.5 


Total Indian 


6.3 


81,0 


3.4 


9,2 


Non-Indian 


4,3 


93,4 


,9 


1,4 


U.Si 


4,8 


17*9 


2.6 


4,6 


45-S4 years 










Full Blood 


4.9 


77,8 


6.5 


10.8 


Mixed Blood 


,7 


80,5 


6*7 


12.1 


Total Indian 


3.0 


79* Q 


6.6 


11,4 


Non -Indian 


6,6 


, 81*3 


9.6 


2,4 


U.S, 


5.7 


81,8 


8.2 


4,2 


55-64 years 










full Blood 


2.0 


68*0 


21.8 


8.2 


Mixed Blood 


0 


67,0 


19,1 


13,8 


Total Indian 


1,2 


67,6 


20,7 


10.4 


Non-Indian 


5.4 


74, 1 


17*0 


3,4 


u,s. 


7. a 


66,8 


21,6 


3,8 


65-74 yiaig 










Full Hood 


2.3 


41.2 


51.8 


4*7 


Mixed Blood 


, 0 


63.6 


. 33.3 


3,0 


Total Indian 


1.3 


51.0 


43.7 5 


4,0 


Non* Indian 


5,4 


83,1 


30.6 


*9 


U.S. 


?*s 


45.7 


44,4 


2,4 



0 

ERIC 
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SEX AND AGE GROUP Single Married Widowed Divorced 



75 years and over 



Full Blood 


0 


. 41.5 


53.7 


4, 8 


Mixed Blood 


6- 2 


32, 6 


60,9 


0 


Total Indian 


2,8 


36, 2 


58- 1 


1, 9 


Non-Indian 


6, 7 


33, 3 


eo } o 


0 


u,s. 


a. o 


20, 2 


70,6 


1.2 



In the youngest age group, fewer Mi2<ed Blood males but 
more Indian females than in the general U.S. population are 
single. However, among males from 20 through 44 years of 
age, the percentage of single men is much higher than in the 
general population. In the 45 years and older age group, 
there are fewer single male Indians than in the u«S, pop- 
ulation* Among Indian females, more are single than in the 
U t S» population miss up to 45 years of age, This suggests that 
fewer indiam in the younger age group are accepting the re- 
sponsibilities of establishing families of procreation and that 
this in turn, would increase the likelihood of the formation 
of ma trifocal families composed of single women with children- 

Another interesting contrast is that the percentage of 
widowed females up to age 45 and widowed males in all groups 
is higher than in the general population* This indicates that 
the mortality rate is higher among Indian spouses up to age 45, 
perhaps due to higher accident rates among Indians* 

Household Types 

23-4% of Indian households and 1§*3% of Non-Indian house- 
holds have female heads* To compare percentage of female Indian 
household heads with U,S* White and Nonwhite households, the 
single person household head was eliminated and the results 
are ai "follows! White 9.1%, Indian 22*5% and Nonwhite 23, 7%, 

In the Reservation population, the incidence of female 
household heads among Indians and Non^Indians contrast i most 
sharply in the 20 through 44 year age group* In this age 
group, 20,7% of Indian households have female heads in con-^ 
trast to 7,1% of Non-Indian households, In the older age 
groups, although a higher percentage of Indian than Non-Indian 
households have female heads, the differencei are less dramatic 
because of an increase in widowhood, especially in the Non- 
Indian population* 
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h breakdown of hougehnld * types provides m with in 
opportunity to aioertain the incidence of extended family 
units among the Indian population* Following Lm a table 
of household comppgitioti among the various ethnic groups on 
the Reservation* A complete nuclear family is a married 
couple or a married couple plus their children and an in^ 
complete nuclear family im defined as a woman or man plus 
hi a or her childr^ The + sign indicates the presence of 
an extra relative 0£ relatives who do not form a nuclear unit* 

Table 4 

HOUSEHOLD TYPES BY ITHNIC GROUP 
' Percentage Distribution 







Ethnic 


Groups 






Mixed 


Full 




Non^ 


HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 


Blood 


Blood 


Indian 


Indian 


Persons living alone 


12,8 


9 S 6 


11*1 


18.7 


Complete nugliiir family 


45. 1 


32,9 


38,7 


69,7 


Complete nuclear family + 


8.4 


10*3 


9,4 


2,8 


Incomplete nuclear family 


11,5 


11,6 


11,6 


5 S 5 


Incomplete nuclear family + 


1,7 


4.6 


3,2 


,3 


2 or more complete nuclear 










families 


2,1 


2,6 


2.4 


*4 


2 or more complete nuclear 










families + 


*5 


,6 


* 6 




2 or more incomplete nuclear 










families 


l s 2 


2*0 


1*6 


t l 


2 or more incomplete nuclear 










families + 


.& 


1,0 


,8 




Mixture of complete and in^ 










complete nuclear families 


11,7 


15,8 


13,8 


2.5 


Mixture of complete and in- 










complete nuclear families + 


2,3 


5.8 


4,1 


,2 


Other or not clear 


2*1 


3,3 


2,7 


1,8 


Total households 


836 


9 it 


1755 


109S 


Total single family households 










without esctra relatives 


56,6 


44 s 5 


50*2 


73 B 2 


Total multiple family households 


18.4 


27,7 


23-3 


3.2 


Total single families with 










extra relatives 


10*0 


14,9 


12.6 


3*1 


Total single and multiple 










family households with 










extra relatives 


13*4 


22,3 


ISpl 


3,3 



i - 



9 
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As is obvious, the mo it prevalent household typ# among 
all groups is the complete nuclear family. The incidence 
however^ of this most common type of household varies sig^ 
hificantly among groups. Only one-third of the Pull Blood 
households are composed of a complete nuclear family in com- 
parison to 45. 1% of Mixed Blood households and 69,7% of Non- 
Indian household! v- 

When one considers households containing a single family 
without the addition of extra relatives # one finds that over 
half of the Non=Indian and Mixed Blood households are of this 
type^ but less than half of the Full Blood households* Over 
one-fourth of Full Blood households are of the multiple family 
type and 22,3% of households contain extra relatives* 

The reasons for the high percentage of Indian households 
which contain extra relatives and families are i the survival 
of a cultural pattern of the importance of the extended family 
and moving in with relatives other than ones parents, the or- 
phaning and abandonment of ehildren # - and a housing shortage 
which often makes it necessary for families to double^upi One 
cannot definitely Limy whether the high incidence of extended 
family households is due more to preference ox to necessity, 
It must be remembered, however, that although in traditional 
Sioux social organization, the extended family was the most 
important social unit, the nuclear family was still the basic 
unit and it was customary for a married couple to live in a 
separate tipi pitched close to the parents of one of the 
spouses. 

Family Type and Membership 

In the Reservation population 16 years nf age and over/ 

one finds the following distribution of family membership, j 

/ 

i 



- 9 - 
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Table 5 

FAMILY MEMBERSHIP OF INDIVIDUALS BY ETHNIC GROUP 
Persona IS Years and Over 



Mixed Full, Non= 
Family Membership Blood Blood Indian Indian 

Heads of nuclear 



familial 


36,8 


37,4 


37.2 


3i, 9 


Wife 


26.5 


27,3 


26,9 


34,9 


Child 


26*5 


24,7 


25,5 


13,7 


Not member of a 
nuclear family 


10,0 


10,6 


10.3 


12.4 



N-7243 



The most outstanding differences between Indians and 
Non^lndians is between the percentage of individuals who are 
living as members of their family of orientation. Almost 12% 
more Indians than Non-Indiane 16 years and older have this 
type of family status. This is more true of Indian males 
than females* 30.8% of males and 20.4% of the females. 

Also 8% more Non^Xndians than Indians are wives in 
complete nuclear families. This again points up the greater 
prevalence of single person and matrifocal families in the 
Indian population. 

The higher rate of persons in the Non ^Indian population 
who are not members of a conjugal unit is due largely to a 
higher percentage of persons living a^one and living in an 
institutional setting/ i.e, # Holy Rosary Mission. 

Concentrating only on the nuclear family units we find 
that 71% of Indian families are complete nuclear families, 
23,6% are matrifocal and 5,4% patrifocal. Among Non-Indian 
families 94,6% are complete nuclear families/ 4,5% matrifocal 
and .9% patrifocal. The percentage of incomplete nuclear 
families among Indians (29.0%) is more than among U,S, Whites 
(11,4%) and slightly more than among U,S, Negroes (28%), Among 
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urban slum dwellers however, it is estimated that 25% to 40% 
of the chil^-r#aring unit! are matrifiocal in character*^ The 
high rate of matrifscal nuelear families among the Indiana is 
not then out of proportion with m poor population. 

Is the single parent family more prevalent among the 
sldtr or younger generations? To answer this, we divided 
the types of families by age of family head with the following 
results. 



Table 6 

TYPES OF NUCLEAR FAMILIES 
ACCORDING TO AGE AMD ETHNIC GROUP OF FAMILY HEAD 
Percentage Distribution 



Sex and Family Typ e 



Mixad Full 

Blood Blood I fid i an 



Non^ 
Indian 



All Ages 
Complete nuclear 
Mat ri focal 
Pmtrifocal ' 



74*7 
21,9 
3.4 



67* 8 
25, 0 
7,2 



71. 0 
23,6 
5,4 



94, 6 
4,5 
. 9 



16*=" J years 
Complete nuclear 
Matri focal 
Fatri focal 



62, Q 
37,2 
,8 



47.3 
48,4 
4,3 



,55,6 
42.1 
2,3 



90. 7 

9,3 



25^24 years 
Complete nuclear 
Matrifocal 
Fatri focal 



70,0 
27,6 
2.4 



60,7 
35.5 
3,8 



©5*4 
31,5 
3,1 



97,4 
2, 1 



35^44 years 
Complete nuclear 
Matri focal 
Fatri focal 



82.8 

12*9 
4*3 



70,4 
21*8 
7,8 



76* 3 
17*6 
6, 1 



92.7 
5,8 
1*5 



1* Arthur Besner, "Economic Deprivation and Family Patterns 11 
in Low Income Life Styles, edit by L, Irelan, U*S, Dept, of 
Health # Education and Welfare # Welfare Administration # Division 
of Research* 1966* p, 2l 9 
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Bex and Family Type 



Nixed Full NOn- 
Blood Blood Indian Indian 



45=54 yeirg 
Complete nuclear 



79,4 
16,9 
3,7 



75,0 
16.3 
8,7 



77.1 
16,6 
6,3 



93, 3 
6,7 



Matrifocal 

Patri focal 



55=64 years 
Complete nuclear 



76,7 
17,4 
5*9 



74,0 
18,7 
7*3 



75, 0 
IS. 2 
6,8 



92, 2 
6, 2 
1*6 



Matrifocal 
Patri focal 



65 years and over 
Complete nuclear 
Matrifocal 
Fatri focal 



75,8 
20,2 
4,0 



71,7 
17,1 
11.2 



73, 3 
IS. 3 
8,4 



94, 2 
4.3 

1*5 



The complete nuclear family is predominant in all age 
levels, tout a very high percentage of families whose heads 
are from 16 through 34 yeara of age are of the single parent 
type* almost half in the 16-24 year group, This may he, an 
indication of the weakening of the conjugal unit* and seems 
to imply that family instability is increasing* but this • 
cannot be proven without comparable statistics by age group 
for a prior period. It may be that single parent family heads 
will later stabilise the conjugal unit through marriage or re** 
marriage. 

Interestingly enough* the rate of patri focal families 
increases steadily as the age of family heads increases, 

Taking only the Indian heads of incomplete nuclear 
families, one finds that 45^ are under 35 years of age, 51% 
of the female head^ and 18% of th.; male heads. This implies 
that the single parent families in these age groups originated 
from a lack of one parent, not generally through death, 

Now let us consider the characteristics of the female 
heads- of incomplete nuclear families* 43,6% of whom are Mixed 
Bloods and 56,491 Full Bloods, How many are single parent 
heads of families through death of^the husband* through 
leparation or divorce or through being unmarried mothers? In 
the 16^24 age group* over half of the ma trifocal family heads 
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are single (55. 1%) . In the 25-34 year age groups^ the matri- 
focal family originates largely from separation (40,6%)/ but 
over one-fourth of the heads are single. In the 55 and over 
group, ma trifocal f ami lies result largely from widowhood , 

the single female heads of nuclear families differ 
markedly from wives of complete nuclear families? To as- 
certain this we compared demographic ehars£t#ristiei among 
,^89^s ingle Indian women who are motherg with 173 married 
'women who are living with their husbands and as far as we 
know have only been married once, The control group of 
married women was selected to be representative in age and 
ethnic group to the group of single mothers. It was found 
that there wiEi no significant statistic! differences be- 
tween the groupie except in regard to gducational l#vel. The 
unmarried mothers have a much lower educational level than the 
married women f 16,5% ire high school graduates in comparison 
to 35.8% of the married women. Interestingly enough^ the fact 
of having lived most of ones childhood with both parents was 
not significant, more single mothers (72 . 4%) lived with both 
parents than di^d the married women (68*5%)* 
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Relationship. to Household Head 

Table 7 

RELATIONSHIP TO HOUSEHOLD HEAD BY BEX, AND ETHNIC GROUP 
Persons 16 ^ari and Over 
F#rs#ntag# Distribution 
Kale Population 



Non^ 



Relationship To Household Head 


Indian 


Indian 


Household head 


54*3 


81,7 


Son of HH or of wife of HH 


33.0 


15,6 


Brother of Effi or of wife 


2*5 


,6 


Son-in-law of HH or of wife , 


2.4 


■ .2 


Grandson of HH or of wife 


2.1 


,3 


Nephew of HH or of wife 


1*5 


,2 


Father of HH or of wife 


1*2 


,4 


Other 


3,0 


1,0 


Female Population 






Wife of household head 


46*i 


71*5 


Daughter of HH or of wife of HH 


27,1 


11*7 


Household head 


15*3 


13. i 


Granddaughter of ffil or of wife 


2,2 


0 


Daughter-in-law of HH or of wife 


2,1 


,s 


Mother of HH or of wife 


1,8 


1*0 


Sister of HH or of wife 


1,5 


.2 


Niece of Iffl or Of wife 


1,2 


.1 


Other 


2,2 


1* 1 



N-252S N-1GS8 



A lower percentage of Indian males than Non-Indian males 
have the formal status of household head and this is as true 
of Mixed Bloods as of Full Bloods, A.lso a higher proportion 
of younger Non-Indian than Indian men are household heads s 
25.4% of Indian adult males under 35 years are household heads 
as compared to 57*3?£ of Non-Indian males* Although more Mixed 
Blood than Full Blood males are household heads in most age 
groups* there are more Full Blood than Mixed Blood male house- 
hold heads in the 55-64 age group. 
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Twice as many Indian than Non-Indian men have the status 
of son within their household and tenia pertains almost equally 
to Full Blood and Mixed Blood males, Fewer Mixed Bloods in 
the 16-34 age group than Full Bloods, however, are sone, Thus 
while the proportion of household heads and sons of household 
heads is almost equal among Mixed Bloods and Pull Bloods, the 
responsibility of household head is apparently assumed earlier 
by more Mixed Bloods, in the age group of 35~ years and older, 
8,2% of Indian males remain in the position of son as compared 
to 1 - 5% of Non-Indian males. 

More Indian than Non=Indian men are sons-in-law in their 
household, Interestingly enough, a slightly higher percentage 
of Mixed Blood males (2.9%) than Full Blood' males (2.0%) are 
sons-in-law, but a higher percentage of Full Blood (l,6fQ than 
Mixed Blood (*7%) men are in the position of father or father- 
in-law in their household. 

Among the women, a higher percentage of Non-Indian than 
Indian women are in the position of wife of household head* 
There is no difference between Mixed Blood and Full Blood 
women in this regard* The percentage of Indian women whose 
relationship to household head is one of wife falls behind 
Non-Indian women in the younger age groups especially* Under 
45 years of age, 39*8% of the Indian women are wives to house- 
hold heads in comparison to 73.4% of Non-Indian women, Over 
44 years of age, however, 60 . 1% of the Indian women Compared 
to 68*7% of Non-Indian women are wives. Again, this is a re- 
flection nf greater incidence of extended family households, 
ma trifocal families and single marital status among Indians, 

A higher proportion of Indian than Non -Indian women have 
the household status of daughter, a slightly higher percentage 
of Full Blood (28*2%) than Mixed Blood (26* 1%) women* Among 
females 35 years and older, 3. 5% of Indian women compared to 
*5% of Non^Indian women are in the position of daughter to 
household head, 

h slightly higher percentage of . Indian than Non-Indian 
women are household heads. The difference between the two 
groups is that Indian women in the younger age groups are 
more likely than Non-Indian women to be household heads. 
It is not until >ge 45 that a large percentage of Non-Indian 
women become household heads, mostly through widowhood* 
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Almost the iimi percentage of Indian women are daughters- 
in-law ai Indian man are soni-in-law, showing that there" is 
no cultural preference for either matrilscaiity or patrilocality 

Of the total Indian nuclear family heads (1464) , 79.2% are 
also household heads as compared to fS,3?6 of Non-Indian family 
heads (867) ■ Thus, 20,8% of nuclear family heads among Indians 
are living in heuiehslds in which they are not household heads. 
This is more true of inecmpiete family heads, than of complete 
family heads. Only 12% of complete nuclear family heads are 
not household heads compared to 43.3% sf incomplete nuclear 
family heads, More matrifocal family headi (60%) than patri- 
focal family heads (50%) are also household head!* Oni ean 
conclude that the complete nuclear family head is more likely 
than the incomplete nuclear family head to be a household 
head* 

Intergroup Marriage 

To determine the extent of intermarriage among the three 
ethnic groups on the Reservation, each married person who 
answered the complete questionnaire an the Baseline Ba^a Study 
was asked the ethnic group of his or her present spouse* (See 
Table 8 en following page- } 

As one would expect, individuals are more likely to marry 
within their own ethnic greup* The Mixed Blood group, however, 
is the most likely to intermarry with other groups, and the 
Non-Indian group the least likely to intermarry with other 
groups- 

Among the Mixed Bloods, 61% are married to Mixed Bloods, 
21,4% to Full Bloods and 17.6% to the Non=Indians, Among Full 
Bloods, 81% ar Q married to^ Full Bloods, 17*8% to Mixed Bloods 
and 1*2% to tfvn -Indians. Among Non-Indians 93*1% are married 
to Non-Indianr., 6,8% to Mixed Bloods 1 and 4 1% to Full Bipods, 
The most prevalent intermarriage is between Mixed Bloods and 
Pull Bloods and next between Mixed Bloods and Non-Indians* 
The least likely intermarriage is between Full Bloods and Non- 
Indians* 
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PART II 

HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY MEMBERSHIP AMONG CHILDREN 
Parental Pregence 

Tmhlm 9 



PARENTAL PRESENCE BY SEX AND ETHNIC ^ROUP 
Persona Under 16 Years of Age 
Percentage Distribution 



Parental Presence 


Mixed 
Blood 


Full 
Blood 


Indian 


Non- 
Indian 


loth parents 


65,1 


62,7 


63,8 


94,1 


Mather only 


24,3 


22*7 


23,5 


5,0 


Father only 


1*7 


5*4 


3,3 


*4 


Neither parent 


8,9 


9,2 


9,4 


.4 




NB26S1 


Ni2034 


N^4734* 


N^1130 



♦includes some Indian children whose ethnic group is 
not known- 



36*2% of the Indian children under 16 years of age 
are living in households in which one or both parents are 
missing B 5 Although a higher percentage s£ Pull Blood than 
Mixed Blood children are not living with both parents* the 
actual number of Mixed Blood children withsut both parent! 
in the household is higher, The rate of parental presence 
varies by age group as we shall see in the following table* 
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Tnbl# 10 



parental Presence among indian children by me 
Parsons Under IS Years of Age 
Fereentag m I ,stribution 



Parental Presence 


0-4 


5^3 


10 - 15 


Both parents 


70, 7 


63,3 


sa.i 


Mother only 


22-5 


24,0 


24. 2 


Father only 


2.0 


3,4 


4,5 


Neither parent 


4,8 


f ,3 


13,2 




N=157S 


N-1617 


N-1518 



Children in the younger age group are more likely to 
be living with both parents than children in the older agt 
groups. Especially dramatic is the change in the neither 
parent present category by age group* over one out of tan 
children in the 10 through 15 age group are living with 
neither parent* 
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RELATIONSHIP TO HOUSIHOLD HEAD OF INDIAN 
CHILDREN LIVING WITH NEITHER PARENT 
Persons Under 16 Yoari of Age 
Percentage Distribution 



Relationship to HH 


Mixed 
Blood 


Full 
Blood 


Indian 


Grandchild 


56.9 




51,4 


Foster child 


23.0 


22,5 


26,4* 


Niece or nephew 


10. 0 


16,0 


12,1 


Sibling 


1.3 


4,3 


2,7 


Other or not clear 


8, a 




7*4 


Total Number 


239 


187 


447 


* Include s some Indian 
not known - 


children whose 


ethnic group 


is 



Among Indian children living with neither parent, 
over half are living with a grandparent or grandparentm and 
over one-fourth are fogter children. A smaller percentage 
of Full Blood than Mixed Blood children are living with 
grandparents, hut more Full Blood children are living with 
aunts or uncles and giblings, 
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Household Composition and Membership 

Table 12 

COMPOSITION OF INDIAN CHILDREN'S HOUSEHOLDS 
BY ETHNIC GROUP 
Persons Under 16 .Yiari of Age 
Percentage Distribution 



Household Composition 


Mixed 
Blaod 


Pull 
Blood 


Indian 


Single family household 


56.6 


46*3 


52,2 


Single family household with 
#xt ra relative a 


11.4 


13,0 


12*1 


Multiple family households 


23*2 


27,6 


25,0 


Multiple family households 
with extra relatives 


6,9 


12*1 


9*1 


Other 


1*9 


1,0 


1.6 



The highest percentage of Indian children (42%) are 
living in households composed of sni esfflpliti nuclear 
family, 46f£ of the Mixed Blood and 36% of the Full Blood 
children, 10% of both ethnic groups are living in house- 
holds composed of one incomplete nuclear family- The Pull 
Blood child is more lifeely than the Mixed Blood child to be 
living in a multiple family household or in a single family 
household with extra relatives. Almost half of the Mixed 
Blood children, however, and over half of the Full Blood 
children are living in heugeholds where other than members 
of the family orientation are present* 

In regard to relationship to household head, 72% of 
Indian children are living in households where a parent is 
the household head, 16*5% where a grandparent or the spouse 
of a grandparent is household head, 4,4% of the children 
are in households where a stepfather is household head, 
where the father is household head but the child has a step- 
mother, *4% are adopted children of the household head, and 
2*5% are foster children. 
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Among children living with both parents, 92% are living 
in households in which the father is the household head, 6% 
in which a grandparent is household head and 2% where some- 
one else is household head. Oyer half of the children living 
with only one parent are living in households where the parent 
is not the household head, in 29% ef these households, a 
grandparent is household head and in 22% another relative is 
household head, Thus the child living with only one parent 
is much mors likely than the child living with both parents 
to be living in a household where his parent is not the 
household head. This means that other relatives are pre- 
sent who could assume responsibilities for the child, 
Whether this compensates sufficiently for the loss of a 
parent is not certain* 

Conclusions ' .' ' 

From the foregoing data* it can be concluded that one 
of the major problems among Indians is the instability of 
the nuclear family unit, This is reflected in the high per- 
centage of divorced and separated persons, and in the high 
proportion of single parent nuclear families* It looks as 
though family instability is increasing because of the higher 
incidence of single parent family heads in the younger age 
groups. This is, however, not conclusive without comparable 
statistics for an earlier period* The instability of the 
nuclear family means that a high percentage of children are 
not living with both parents. Although this is somewhat 
compensated for by the presence of other relatives in a high 
percentage of households containing incomplete nuclear families, 
evidence is strong that Indian children are affected by the ab 
sence of one or both parents. It has been assumed that parental 
absence among Indian children is not as traumatic as among riost 
other ethnic groups in the United States because of the impor- 
tance of the extended family, The assumption has been 'zhat 
the Indian child is brought up surrounded by adult relatives 
who play the role of secondary parents so that in the case of 
the loss of a parent, a surrogate parent who is familiar to the 
child will be available to replace the missing parent, and thus 
mitigating the psychological effects of parent loss. We chal- 
lenge this assumption,. From our research, it has become evi- 
dent that children without both parents in the home are more 
likely to suffer psychiatric disorders, to become juvenile 
offenders, to be overage for their grade and to be living in 
poverty stricken households. Furthermore^ it would seem that 
members of the extended family are not always willing to assume 
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the role of parents as reflected in 4he high percentage of 
foster children* More than six times as many Indian children 
(2* M) than children in the general IKS. genera], population 
(.38%) are living in foster homes* Also, as has been pointed 
out many times, parental absence often means that grandparents 
play the role of parents and this An turn exaggerates the 
generation gap. . 

Another cancluiisn which can b# drawn from fch# data* is 
that the extended family household although not predominant 
accounts for a large pereentage of household types. As stated 
previously, the origin of the high incidence of eac tended family 
households is not known* but could result from cultural pre^ 
ferenee or from necessity. 
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COMMUNITY PORTRAIT NO. 2 
WANBLEE COMMUNITY 

GENERAL CflA RACTSRISTIGS 
Geography 

The community of Wanblee is Located in the northeast 
section Of the Reservation and is the community located 
farthest from the Pin© Ridge Agency offices, (SO to 110 
miles depending on route taken) . The community ts part of 
Washabaugh County and in located about 20 miles south of 
Kadoka "which is thy county seat of Jackson county, the next 
county to the north which alia serves la the county seat for 
Washabaugh County, The village is located on what is pre- 
sently called Craven Creek, The Badlands National Park 
lies about 25 miles north and wast of Wanblee* Wanblee is 
bordered an the east, west and south by farming and grazing 
land. The plains immediately surrounding Wanblee are covered 
with low growing buffalo grass dotted with a variety of trees, 
shrubs and flowers. The most common trees are the American 
elm, ash, cedar* box elder^ wild plum, ehokeeherry, cotton- 
wood and oak. 

Wanblee is located on an oiled highway which runs 
across the Reservation and provides access to Pine Ridge 
village. Part of this highway (from Interior to the Wounded 
Knee .community) is on the Big Foot Trail, named after chief 
Big Foot who led his people along this same route to Wounded 
Knee in 1890 where they were involved in the Wounded Knee 
Massacre, This highway is maintained by the BIA, Going on 
this highway out of Wanblee seven miles to the north and west 
will connect one with State Highway 73 which runs north and 
south from Martin to Kadoka, The small town of Long Valley 
is also located on highway 73 to the south. This highway 
provides Wanblee citizens easy access to all of these commu- 
itios. h dirt road connects wanblee to the small Reservation 
border town of Interior about 22 miles distant, As there is 
no liquor allowed on the Reservation at present, many of the 
community citizens travel to the town of interior where there 
are bars* There is no public transportation system and trans- 
portation presents a serious problem in times of an emergency. 
58,6% of the Indian households and 88,9% of the Non-Indian 
households have a vehicle. If one does not have a vehicle 
the usual method is to hire someone who does and it is reported 
that a trip to Pine Ridge village costs about $20,-00, 
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South of Wanblee about 5 miles stands a picturesque 
landmark that may b© *;een for many miles around from any 
direction, This .landmark is a fautte that was given the 
name of Eagle Nest because it wag reportedly a great 
rendezvous and nesting place for eagles in the early days. 
Legend has it that- Indians dug deep pits on the summit and 
covered them over with leafy branches on which they would 
place rabbits for bait. Then they would conceal themselves 
in these ! excavations and capture the eagles by grabbing hold 
of their tlegs an they swooped down for the bait! The Indians' 
purpose for capturing the eagles was to secure the tail and 
wing feathers for hair ornaments and making war bonnets, 
Wanblee is the Indian name for "Eagle" and is where the town 
of Wanblee got its name, tera are other smaller buttes 
located in the county namely? Buzzard Butte located near 
Eagle Nest, and in the western part of the county are Saddle 
Butte and Snake Butte, Snake Butte consists of several buttes 
and got its name from early historical reports that many 
rattlesnake dens were located there. Hexagon shaped sand 
crystals pointed at each end are numerous on Snake Butte and " 
reportedly this is the only place they are found in thd United 
States, 



Communications 

Communications is a major problem in Wanblee, Pew families 
have telephones and there is no public telephone service in the 
community, The only telephone available for any public use is 
located in the BIA School and is actually intended for emergincy 
use only during hours in which the school is in operation. 

The Wanblee Past Office is part of. the Livermont Store 
and is operated by James Livermont, The mail arrives from 
Kadoka from the north and Martin from the south around noon 
daily* The post office is open from 8; 00 a.m. to 5:00 p,nu 
daily on week days* 

The majority of households with electricity (BB% of the 
Indidn and 96.3% of the Non-Indian households) have television 
sets. Families without electricity have transistor radios ana 
listen to Rapid City, Chadron, and Hot Springs radio stations. 

The war Cry published by the local QEQ Program staff pro- 
vides current news of the Reservation community and the Shannon 
County News and the Bennett County Booster provide county news 
of bordering counties. Some residents of Wanblee community 
also subscribe to the Rapid City Journal, 
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Housing and De scription of the Populated Zone 

The town of Wanblee was laid out ingots in 1920* 
Currently, however/ there is an irregular clustering of 
private homes on these lots* The majority of the village 
population lives on the east side of the highway running 
through town and the community building, BIA School, MA 
School employees homes and the FHS Clinic building are 
located on the west side of the highway, The homes in 
which the Indian people live are mostly log and frame or 
are trailer houses, One of the local store owners rents 
crailer houses primarily to families receiving welfare 
assistance in the form of ABC, Many of the homes in which 
the Indian people live would be considered substandard, 
There have been improvements made in the appearance of the 
village in the last year due to the efforts of the Rangers 
and other community people in getting eld cars and junk re*- 
moved from the village and because of NYC projects to clean 
up and mow weeds around the town. Also, in the village on 
the east side of the highway are located some nice frame 
houses occupied by Mixed Bloods and Non-Indians and five 
brand new homes were recently constructed on the east side 
of the highway for Public Health Service personnel, three 
of which are presently occupied- 
There are two combination service stations and stores 
located in the community; one operated by Jim Li Vermont and 
the other operated by Manual Maldonado, The community building 
(Kennedy Hall) is the last building on the west side of the 
highway as you are going north out of town, This is an attract 
tive new building which is used for community activities and 
during the daytime by the Headstart School, 

In addition to the Headstart School there are two other 
schools in Wanblee? one previously mentioned the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Elementary Day School located on the west side 
of the highway and across on the east sideof the highway there 
is a public elementary school, 

Ethnic Composition and Language 

73,4% of the Indian inhabitants of wanblee live in the 
village itself while only ig,4^ of the Non-Indians live in the 
village, It is interesting to note that more Full Bloods 
(82. 2%) than Mixed Bloods (62,6%) reside in the village. This 
is in contrast to the Kyle community where. 52% of the Full Bloods 
are rural dwellers. The majority of Indian houses (58,6%) and 
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Non=jndian h©ui Qa (77*8%} are owned by a member of the family* 
The latter is i n contrast with the Kyle community where the 
majority of Non-Indians live mainly in rented houses (64.7%)* 
This may reflect the fact that Non-Indians are -much more 
firmly entrenched in Wanblee community and Washabaugh County 
and own much more of the land than in Kyle and other parts of 
the Reservation, (except Bennett County) - 

Of the total population (743) of wanblee community* 
47,6% ii composed of Full Blood Indians, 39.2% of Mixed Blood 
Indians and 13*2% ©f Non-Indians* 5,1% of the Full Bloods and 
3.2% of the Mixed Bloods are Indians from other reservations 
(mostly Rosebud) m §4*9% off the total Indian population is 
Full Blood* On the basis of the sample population*^ among 
married respondents who considered themselves to be Mixed 
Bloods* 14,7% are married to Full Bloods and 35 . 396 'are married 
to Non-Indians, Among Full Bloods* 15*1% are married to Mixed 
Bloods and only 1,9% to Non-Indians. Among Non-Indians* 20% 
are married to Mixed Bloods and 0% to Full Bloods, From this 
there appears t§ be a food deal of intermarriage between the 
Mixed Blood and the Non^lndian populatisn f among , the present 
adult generation* 

In the sample population 75% of the Indians indicated the 
are bilingual* speaking both English and Lakota* 92 w 9% of the 
Full Bloods are bilingual compared to only 48*2% of the Mixed 
Bloods. 4,7% of th^ Full Bloods speak only a little English* 
41,1% of the Minced Bloods speak English only and 7. 194 speak 
a little Lakota* 3*7% of the Non^Indians are bilingual and 
7*4% speak a "little Lakota. 

In 41,4% of the households* English and Lakota are spoken 
equally while English only ± B spoken in 25*7% of the households 
and Lskota is spoken in only S% of the households, English is 
the predominant language i n 69.6% of the Mixed Blood household! 
and Lakota in 34,5% of the Full Blood households* 



1* Adults who answered the complete questionnaire each re- 
presenting one household, All statistics are taken from the 
Baseline Data ^tydy* 
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POPULATION OF WANBLSE BY SEX, AGE AND ETHNIC GROUP 
Nmriber Distribution 



AM ALL CLASSES _ INDIAN NQN- INDIAN 



Total Male Female Tot.al_.Male Female Total Male Fim^le 



All Ages 


743 


373 


370 


645 


317 


328 


98 


ss 


42 


Under 5 
years 


115 


SO 


65 


109 


47 


62 


6 


3 


3 




98 


52 


46 


92 


48 


44 


6 


4 


2 


10-14 yea*»§ 


92 


46 


46 


64 


42 


42 


8 


4 


4 


15-:\S years 


94 


54 


40 


84 


49 


35 


10 


5 


5 


20=24 years 


59 


24 


35 


49 


18 


31 


10 


6 


4 


25-29 yean 


45 


24 


21 


39 


20 


19 


6 


4 


2 


30-34 years 


37 


16 


21 


30 


12 


18 


1 


4 


3 


35-44 years 


57 


33 


24 


47 


2B 


19 


10 


5 


I 


45=54 years 


51 


23 


28 


39 


17 


22 


12 


6 


6 


55-64 years 


S3 


31 


22 


37 


20 


17 


16 


11 


5 


§5=§§ years 


14 


5 


1 


12 


t 

4 


8 


2 


1 


1 


70 years and 
over . 


28 


15 


13 


23 


12 


11 


5 


3 


2 
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Hi atory 

The traceable history of Wanblee goes back to 1880 when a 
band of Brulos or Wozhazas under Chief Lip settled on a place 
named Lips Camp on the east side of Pais Creek about 15 miles 
east of the present site of Wanblee village. Although tech^ 
nically Brules, this band of Indians joined the Qglalas in 
1854 and lived with them until 1876 when they rejoined Spotted 
Tail's Brules ten avoid the trouble with the army that Red Cloud' n 
leadership gave promise of provoking, Chief Lip's original band 
included names now familiar in the Wanblee community such ai 
Gut, Crier, Brown, Red Dog Tracks, Quiver, Breast, Short Bull, 
Four Knives, Long Commander and Chips, In 1805 a school house 
wag built at Lips Camp and school was started on September 16, 
18SS, An Episcopalian church was also built in 18Q6* 

Although Lips Band had drawn their rations at the Rosebud 
Agency, their ties with the Oglaias were still strong and when 
the new reservation boundaries placed them in the pine Ridge 
Reservation* they insisted upon being counted on the Pine Ridge 
rolls. The Commission of Indian Affairs refused to grant their 
request and the band therefore decided to take matters into 
their own hands and in 1890 stampeded toward the Fine Ridge 
Agency, They went into samp at Wounded Knee Creek about 15 miles 
east of the Agency (preient site of Pine Ridge) and vowed to stay 
there until they had their own way. Apparently they were camped 
on Wounded Knee Creek about the time the hoitilitiea of 1890 
leading to the battle of Wounaed Knee were taking place ? The 
then 600 to 800 members of the band who were camped there were 
taken as prisoners of war until the boundary dispute could be 
resolved* It was stated that they were restless and difficult 
to control and vowed never to return to Rosebud*^ 

The Indian Appropriation Act of March 3, 1891 appropriated 
$6,000 to finance a negotiation of the boundary dispute, A 
commission was formed to conduct a negotiation and visited 
Pine Ridge in June 1891, They quickly decided that the only 
acceptable solution to tht problem was to transfer the band to 
the Pino Ridge rslli. The Oglalas were willing and more than 
three -fourths of the adult malms signed an agreement to the 
transfer. The total number transferred from Rosebud rolls tc 
the Pine Ridge rolls at that time was 635 s 



2 ¥ The Last pay_s of the SiouK Nation by Robert M» Tit ley, New 
Haven and London, Yalm University Press 1963, pages 78-79, 272- 
273, 
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In 1904, the church and school buildings at the eld 
Lipe Camp were torn down and moved to the present site at 
Wanbleti, 

In 19ng # the Indiana were allotted land* Those named as 
belonging to Lips Camp were allotted all the land near and in- 
cluding thau on which wanblee. is presently located, From 1909 
to 1914 Wanblee was simply an Indian village surrounding the 
day school located there, In 1914, a government Bsmm Farmeri 
Office was established and the district was given the name of 
Eagle Nest. Prior to the establishing of the loss Farmers 
Office at Wanblee the Indiana had to go to Allen about 35 
milei southwest for rations and government business. 

Mr* I* B* Pomeroy of Kalamazoo, Michigan was appointed 
Boss Farmer and Mr* J,M, Woods was appointed teacher in the 
day school, both of these people coming in 1914* At that 
time* the nearest post office was Porch on Bear or Bear In 
The Lodge Creek about 17 miles southwest and trading was 
done either at Porch or at Allen* 

In 1915, Andrew Bussell {Buckshot) a Mined Blood Indian 
came from Allen and establiihed a store on the section line 
of Wanblee* 



Prior to the allotment of land* churches were given 160 
acres of land and the Episcopalian church bought 160 acres 
north of Wanblee. The Catholics were allotted 40 acres for 
church purposes south of what is now Wanblee and built the 
first church in 1905, The Presbyterian church was allotted 
40 acres and. built a mission building to the west of Wanblee 
which existed until 1932, 

In 1916, Royal Ser&hy, a young merchant from Crooks ton, 
Nebraska came to Washa*iaugh County and visited Wanblee and 
decided it would be a good place to establish a trading post* 
He purchased 40 igeii for this purpose from Emily Brown Ears 
Emd started business, 

During the summer of 191S* Leslie Short Bull, a young 
Pull Blood Indian, established a small store on the section 
line south and became the second postmaster, as Mrs, Fomerey 
whs had become the first postmistress of Wanblee no longer 
wanted the position* In 1917, the government built a doctor 4 s 
cottage* but on account of the war no doctor was appointed to 
the station* 
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• As was mentioned above, Mrs, Pomeroy, wife of the Boss 
Farmer, became the first postmistress in 1916 and in the same 
year she waa followed by Leslie Short Bull. In 1918, Henry 
Standing Bear became postmaster* When the post office was 
first established in 1916, mail was supposed 'to 'come in twice 
a week from Weta, 17 miles to the north", Anyone getting off 
the train in Weta bound for Wanblee was given the mail. In 
1918, there Was a regular mail delivery three times a week 
and this increased contact with the outside world. 

While only one Non-Indian family moved into the town of 
Wanblee in 1917, and one in 1918, there were many Non-Indians 
moving into the surrounding countryside which affected the 

. growth and life of the small town. The people who came were 
primarily cattlemen and sheepraisers. These people grazed 

, thousands of acres of land and did most of their trading in 
wanblee. Some purchased land from Indians who had patents. 

In 1921 and 1922, the cattlemen went broke due to finan- 
cial conditions resulting from the war and farmers began moving 
into the county, in 1920, on the town site of Wanblee, 20 
acres were surveyed and plotted and put on record in the court- 
house in Kadoka which is the county seat serving Washabaugh 
County, During the 20' s, the community of Wanblee grew and 
thrived with the town itself growing to the point that it had 
three stores, John Deere and International Harvester Machinery 
sales outlet, a restaurant* a meat market, a movie theater, 
two service stations, a hotel and pool hall. 

The increased Non-Indian population request for public 
schools led to the development of a public school system in 
1918, The man who organized this system was Wood, the 

same man who was the first teacher at the Indian day school 
in 1914, r The public school operated an elementary school 
first and later developed a high school, graduating its first 
high school students in 1926. The high school operated until 
1937 when it was decided that the community could no longer 
afford a high school, 

In the early 1930' m, the grasshoppers, hailstorms and 
drought came and the crops failed, People again began moving 
out of the community rapidly and efforts were quickly made to 
restore the ground to grassland to preserve the soil* By 1935 
and 1936 some of the grassland was restored and more and more 
land began to se used for ranching purpoies. Presently, most 
people do a combination pf ranching and farming. 
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The Depression and hacd time*; in the 1030 'i were disas- 
trous to Whites and Indians alike/ The failures of the 
fanners and the ranchers caused them to default on their 
Indian land leases and . «nly- A few Indian ranchers and farmers 
were able to survive those difficult times* 

Prior to the 30* s, most of the Indian people were living 
on their land allotments scattered around the country side. 
However, a combination of forces led to their leaving their 
homes in the country and moving into the Wanblee village 
where a majority of the inhabitants currently reside* 

One of these reasons was of course the selling of land 
to Whites or othor Indians, much of which occurred in the 20* s 
when there was a real boom and a demand for farmland and the 
price of the land was high. The Indian Reorganisation Act of 
1^34 provided protection for the Indian land in the, form of 
giving the Indians preference in the purchase and leasing of 
lane", in the Wanblee community, this resulted in some people 
--oif a small degree Indian blood returning to the Reser** 
vfition and using their Indian rights to gain control of much 
of the land, as Indian people needed to sell or lease, the land 
because they were not making any profit from it, Also con- 
tributing to this were marriages between Indians and Non= 
Indians, especially where a Non=indian male marrying an Indian 
female used her rights in purchasing land, WPA work projects 
to build dams and roads in the area provided wage work and 
also contributed to drawing people into the town* The period 
when the WPA ^work projects were gone the Indian people were 
left without land, having their land leased out and only a 
small percentage were again able to get started in cattle 
ranching or farming, The remainder of the Indian people 
stayed either in the village or in the country and now exist 
on wage work in surrounding towns, work pn farms and ranches 
in the area or draw some kind of welfare assistance* Much has 
been said about the contribution of various types of welfare 
assistance towards destroying their initiative and creating a 
dependency situation. 

The Depression of the 30' s destroyed much of the pros- 
perity of the total area enjoyed in the 20*8 and Wanblee lost 
ita place as a thriving market town. The Indian Reorganisation 
Act which gave Indian preference to the land also discouraged 
many nf the White ranchers and farmers and they left the area 
usually moving on west* The town declined to its present status 
of two small stores and service stations as the only remaining 
businesses, 
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HEALTH AND SANITATION . 

Health and sanitation problems are serious in the 
community of Wanblee, Only 19.4>4 of the Indian households 
have water piped into the home, This is in eantrait to 85,2% 
of the Non-Indian homes, 39,6% of the Indian households have 
a pump in the yard, 35,5% receive their water from neighbors 
houses or wells and 4. 3% haul their water from a creek or a 
spring. Among Full Bloods* only 8, 3% have water piped into 
their homes in contrast to 36,4% of tht Mixed Blood house- 
holds, Wanblee also does not have a laundromat which is 
available in some of the other communities. 

In looking at the number of people (sample population) 
who indicated they had some type of physical disability! 47,2% 
of the male Full Bloods indicated they had some type of phys- 
ical disability. This is in comparison to 12% of the male 
Mixed Bloods. 12.294 of the female Pull lloodi and 16,7% ot 
the female Mixed Bloods indicated they had some type of phys- 
ical disability. The most frequently mentioned physical dis- 
ability was a heart condition with eyesight problems t diabetes, 
arthritis/ , and crippling conditions following. The high in- 
cidence of especially males indicating they had some type □£ 
physical disability might be related to the fact that for a 
man to obtain some type of welfare or pension, you must have 
some kind of i line is or disability. 

The community of Wanblee has been interested in acquiring 
a community water supply system for the town site through a 
U.S. Public Health Service program which provides for such 
community projects. However, the, U.S, public Health Service 
has never approved the project for Wanblee because the town 
site is located on deeded land. The rationale is that if a 
community watei supply was set up someone who was not an Indian 
could pay the back taxes on the land and could thereby acquire 
a comniunity with a free water . system. There has*-been talk about 
moving the town site of Wanblee across the creek to the west on 
Indian trust land where this would not be a problem. There is 
continual discussion and talk about this matter at community 
meetings. However, at present nothing definite haa/been 
accomplished. 

Receiving adequate medical care has also been a problem 
for Wanblee residents primarily because of the distance they 
muit travel for service at the Pine Ridge Hospital. Some 
people go to physicians in Kadoka, This however, presents 
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difficulties tiecausa of problems of papent of medical bills, 
The Wanblee people have wanted some kind of health facility 
in their own community for years* Several years ago a re^ 
quest was made to the Public Health Service to establish, 
what it termed a Health Center (a full-time out-patient 
facility with no hospital beds) at Wanhlee* In 1967, the 
Public Health Service offered to the citizens of Wanblee the 
choice of having the planned Health Center or establishing 
a bus transportation system which would be for not only their 
community but for others on the Reservation. The oroposal 
was that money used to build the Health Center could be better - 
used to transport people to Fine Ridge where they would receive 
bettei medical care- This bus transportation would also have 
been available for other than people coming to Pine Ridge for 
medical care. The community of Wanblee made the decision to go 
ahead with the Health Center and the Health Center became oper- 
ational on July 22, 1968 with one physician!, one pharmacist, 
and one public health nurse as personnel* The Public Health 
Service built houses for these personnel in the community. 
Prior to the opening of the Health Center, the Public Health 
Service was holding a clinic one day per week on Thursday, 
staffed by a physician and nurses. 

A public health nurse*and a psychiatric ^cial worker 
from the Community Mental Health Program also provide services 
in the community on about a one day per week basis* There is 
also currently a full-time Community Health Aide employed under 
the OEO program now living and working full-time in Wanblee, 

As part of the Baseline Data Study survey taken before the 
Wanblee Health* Center was operational* respondents were asked 
how the PHS could improve its services* Among Indian respon- 
dents who answered the question, the largest percentage, 34*3% 
stated they would like to see more clinics and more staff in 
the districts* 17,1% of the Indians stated they were satisfied 
with the Public Health Service, Among the Non-tndians it is 
interesting to i^te that 22*2% thought the Public Health Service 
should provide more clinics and staff in the districts and 11*1% 
of Non^Indians thought the Public Health Service eauld provide 
better physicians compared with only 4,3% of the Indian pop- 
ulation that thought Public Health Service should provide 
better physicians* Also on the Baseline Data Study survey # 
the sample population was asked to indicate what their commu- 
nity problems and needs were* The need for health facilities 
was listed by 12,1% of the Indian population and was ranked 
fourth behind housing, employment and water* 

*Thc Public Health Service now provides a full-time public 
health nurse who resides in the community. 
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In addition to the * Public Health services, the community 
of Wanblee has one Community Health Aide permanently assigned 
to the community, one Community Worker Aide, one Homemaker 
Aide and two Rangers all employed by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity* . 

ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 

Employment 

Table 1 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF LABOR FORCE IN WANBLEE* 
BY SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP 
Percentage Distribution 



GROUP 


Employed 
Full -Time 


Employed 
Part-Time 


Employed 


Unemployed 


All Groups 


42, 9 


25,2 


68,1 


31,9 


Male 


44, S 


23. 0 


67,6 


32,4 


Female 


38, 0 


32,0 


70,0 


30,0 


Mixed Blood 


40, 5 


32.4 


72,9 


27,0 


Male 


44,6 


26,8 


71,4 


28,6 


Female 


27*8 


50.0 


77,8 


22,2 


Full Blood 


23, 3 


26.7 


50,0 


50,0 


Male 


16,9 


28.8 


45,7 


54,.3 


Female 


31,3 


22,2 


46,5 


53,5 


Total Indian 


31.3 


29,3 


60, 6 


39,4 


Male 


30,4 


27,8 


58,2 


41,8 


Female 


33.3 


33,3 


66,7 


33, 3 


Non-Indian 


92,1 


7.9 


100,0 




Mal& 


93.9 


6. 1 


100, 0 




Female 


80, 0 


20,0 


100,0 





N^198 



^Persons 14 years and over. 

Of the total community labor force (persons 14 years and 
over, excluding students, housewives, disabled and retired) 
43,9% are employed full-time, 25,2% employed part-time and 
31,9% are unemployed, of the total Indian labor force, 31. 3% 
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are employed full-time* 29.3% employed part-time and 39*4% 
unemployed* 100% of the Non-Indians sre employed; ""'It is 
interesting to note that the rats of unemployment is higher 
among Full Bloods (50%) than among Mixed Bloods (27%) . More 
Mixed Bloods (32.4%) compared to Full Bloods (26 * 7%) are em- 
ployed part-time* It is interesting to note that only 16. 9% 
of Full Blood males are employed full-time while 31*3% of fe- 
male Full Bloods are employed full-time. Among Mixed Bloods, 
more males 44*6% than females 27*8% are employed full-time* 
4S*6% of Full Blood households have no one employed while only 
20*4% of Mixed Blood households have no one employed, The em- 
ployment picture in wanblee varies a great deal from the commu- 
nity of Kyle where the rate of employment among Full Bloods is 
70,9% and slightly higher than among Mixed Bloods (69*4%) * 

jLoMrces of Income 

Among the Indian working force (sample, population) t the 
highest percentage is self-employed with 42*3% of the Mixed 
Bloods and 10*5% of the Full Bloods stating they are self- 
employed, The second most important isurci of income is BIA 
with 24. 4%. 17*e% are: employed by an individual and ll* 1% 
are employed fay the Office^ of Economic Opportunity* Only 
6.7% are employed by a company and another 6*7% are employed 
toy the Tribe* 47*l% T Of the Non-Indian population is self^ 
employed, 17. 6% are employed by the BIA, 11*8% by an individual 
person and another 11.8% are employed by other government 
agencies* 

In looking at the types of income among the total Indian 
population, the plurality (35. 5%) receive unearned income* 29% 
receive earned income and 22-5% receive earned and unearned 
income* Among Indian males. 45% receive .earned income, 30% 
earned and unearned income and 13* 3% unearned income* Among 
Indian females 52* 5% receive unearned income, 16* 7% receive 
earned income and 10*3% earned and unearned income* in- 
terestingly! 84% of Mixed Blood males receive earned income 
while only 17*1% of Full Blood males receive earned income* 
46*7% of Mixed Blood females 'and 56*3% of Full Blood females 
receive some type of unearned income* Among the Non-Indian 
population, 48. 1% receive completely earned income, 17.4% both 
earned and unearned income and 7.4% unearned income, Among 
the Non-Indian population, 66*7% of the males receive earned 
income while 66*7% of the females receive no income at all* 
This is in comparison to 23*3% of the Mixed Blood females who 
receive no income and 18*7% of the Pull Blood females who re- 
ceive no income* pointing out that more Indian than Ngn^Indian 
females have a source of income* 
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Unearned income is derived largely from lease payments 
and pension and welfare payments from the government* 40*7% 
of the Indians, (sample population) receive some type of 
welfare or pension, 47,6% of the Full Bloods. and 30.4% of 
the Mixed Bloods, A larger percent of the women {53* 2%) 
than the men (24. 6%) are receiving welfare of pension pay-* 
ments* 

44*4% of welfare and pension payments are ADC, 19,1% 
social security benefits, 12*7% veterans benefits, 12*7% 
other state assistance and 7*9% BLA General Assistance* 
58*3% of Indian women receiving some type of welfare pension 
are recipients of ADC, 61*3% of the Full Bloods and 52,9% of 
the Mixed Blood women, We should note the survey containing 
this information was completed in March 1968 and probably 
the welfare assistance picture, especially the number of 
people receiving BIA General Assistance changes throughout 
the year, 

Land Ownership and U^e 

56,3% of the Indians (sample population) and 59*3% of 
the Non-Indians own land. Land ownership is more prevalent 
among Full Bloods (60%) than Mixed Bloods (45*6%)* Of the 
Indian population owning land, 76, 3% are not using the land 
at all compared to only 6*3% of Non-Indians who are, not using 
their land* . . 

More Full Bloods (89* 7%) than Mixed Bloods (50%) " are 
not using their land, 20,8% of the Mixed Bloods and 10*2% 
of the Full Bloods are using their land for ranching only 
and 29. 2% of Mixed Bloods and 0% of Full Bloods are using 
their land for ranching and farming* 60,8% of Non^lndians 
are using their land for ranching and farming* 6.3% for 
farming and only 18,8% for ranching only* 62,7% of the Indian 
population owning land are leasing all of their land and an 
additional 14,7% are using part of their land, 78*4% of Full 
Rloods in comparison to 32% of Mixed Bloods are leasing all of 
their land* 

... .... . f 

The crops raised around the Wanblee area are wheat, oatsV*^ 
barley, potatoes, Sudan grass and alfalfa, The principal 
breeds of cattle raised are Herefords and Aberdeen Angus, The 
majority of horses raised are range horses, plus some Quarter 
horses, Morgans and Appaloosa. 
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A number □£ Indian families especial Ly those who have 
land in the country ha ve gardens where they raise potatoes, 
corn, carrots, noets^ turnips, peas, onions, tomatoes* beans, 
radishes, cucumbers and watermelons* 

Commercial Activities 

Presently. Wanblee has two stores that sell groceries and 
gasoline* The Li Vermont store* owned by Jim Li Vermont sells m 
full line of groceries and meats and gasoline* The second 
store owned by Manual and Margaret Maldonado sells a few gro- 
ceries and gasoline. There is no clothing store or laundro^ 
mat in the town of Wanblee* The Vism workers started a small 
library located in the community building (Kennedy Hall) at 
the north end of town. 

Clothing and other household necessities are not avails 
able in the town of Wanblee and shopping trips must be made 
to Kadoka # Martin , Rapid City or Gordon to shop for these 
items* These trips are generally made about every two weeks 
when salary, welfare or pension checks are received* 

FAMILY ORGANIZATION 

There are some interesting findings in relation to family 
organization in Wanblee* 50. 2% of the Indians* 14 years and 
older jare married and living with their spouse and 3.8% are 
divorced* Among the married population, 10* 7% are separated. 
The rate of divorce is highest among Mixed Blood males* 6*3% 
compared to 5/654 of the Full Blood males* The highest per- 
centage of persons separated are Full Blood males, 12% of 
married Pull Blood males. The lowest percentage of separated 
persons is found among Mixed Blood females, 10% of those 
married* 

Of the total Indian population 14 years and older* 37.9% 
remain single, 43*0% of the males and 32*S% of the females* 
r i'his is in contrast to the Kyle community where ? of the total 
Indian population 14 years and older 26*7% of the people re- 
main single* 31% of males and 21*1% of females* Also in Kyle 
58*7% of the total Indian population is married in comparison 
to 50*3% in Wanblee, 

The most prevalent type of family organisation among the 
Indian population is the complete nuclear family consisting 
of a couple and their children (54*7%)* 22*3% of the Indian 
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families are incomplete nuclear families with a female head 
and 4 . 7% art incomplete nuclear families wi th a male head', 
18.2% of the families coniiit of people living alone. Of 
the Non-Indian population, 89.5% are complete nuclear families. 
There were na incomplete nuclear families among Non-Indians 
and 10. 5% of the Non-Indian population lives alone, Among the 
Indian population who are students or pre-school children, only 
5S.5% are living with both parents, More Mixed Bloods (61. 9%) 
than Full Bloods (57.5%) are living with both parents. 25 . 6% 
are living with the mother only # 6, S% with the father only and 
8% with neither parent . Among Won -Indians, 100% of the children 
are living with both parents. 

Although not directly comparable to the above statistics, 
the following might be an indicator of a trend* Among adult 
Indians interviewed, 7%._1% indicated they have lived with both 
parents during most of their childhood, Only 9 . W indicated 
they have lived with their mother only during most of their, 
childhood* 3,5% had lived with their father only and 11.6% 
had lived with neither parent.: 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

Eagle Nest District has three representatives on the Tribal 
Councils Steven Red Elk, Leona Winters and Paul L ,. L^i Vermont . 

Eagle Nest District also has a District Council which 
supposedly acts as an interpreter of public opinion to the 
Tribal Council, According to many residents of the commu- 
nity, the District Council is weak and has accomplished very 
little over the past few years* 

Although there is some strong leadership potential .in 
the community of Wanblee, it is very difficult to gain con- 
census for any action toward community improvement. Commu- 
nity meetings at Wanblee are characterised by presentations 
from outside speakers, usually government employees who make 
promises and tell about new. programs to come* This kind of \ 
meeting does not allow for the community people to discuss 
community problems or take responsibility among themselves. 
There also seems to be a strong leveling force operating in 
Wanblee which impedes community development. This leveling 
effect seems to be related to a great deal of jealousy among 
the community citizens and this jealousy probably has a great 
deal to do with lack of any kind of opportunities for anyone 
in the community* One could theorise that if adequate oppor- 
tunities were available for all citizens then people would not 
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be jealous of one person who attempted to "get ahead% 
Another important force holding back progress in Wanblee 
community seems to be fear of termination* Wanblee seems 
to be an island surrounded by the rest of the county al- 
ready controlled by White people and much of the ;« i^d in 
actual control of Non^lndians* making -the threat! of $t«te 
take -over seem very real. Much talk of bringing induD^ry t 
into the town or in taking initiative toward community im- 
provement is met with an unspoken understanding among the 
citizens that if we look too good we might lose our Indian 
rights and our welfare asiiitance* This im also shown in 
problems in attempting to organize for better education (see 
section on formal education)-* 

While this seems to present a bleak picture it is certainly 
not an impossible one, Competent community development oriented 
people and changes in government policy and practice which would 
really portray a belief in beginning with the people's felt 
needs and that people themselves need , to be involved in shaping 
their own destiny* I believe* would go a long way toward alle- 
viating sonii of thise problems. With all the money currently 
spent on the Reservation it would seem that it should be used 
to provide equal opportunities and widen the range of choices 
available for the people, especially in the employment field. 

Presently the most influential leaders in the community 
seem to be the councilmen, the school principal* the Community 
Health Aides* Rangers* the Community Worker Aide and the town 
storekeepers- Recently a VISTA worker has gainecl some leader- ■ 
ship status as he is organizing a consumers or buyers club in 
the town* 

FORMAL RELIGIOUS ORGAN! gATIQEI 

There are two churches in the Wanblee Community # one 
Catholic and one Episcopalian* The Catholic Church has the 
largest Indian membership (S3* 2%) and Episcopalians have 
44*4% (sample population). More Mixed Bloods* (67*3%) than 
Full Bloods (43.5%) belong to the Catholic Church and more 
Full Bloods (55,3%) than Mined Bloods (17,9%) belong to the^ 
Episcopalian Church, Another 2*8% of the Indian population 
belongs to the Pregbyterian faith and 1.4% to the Lutheran 
faith and * 7% to the Mormon Church* Of the Non=Indian pop- 
ulation, the largest percentage (26%) belong to the Presby- 
terian Church while IS, 5% belong to the Catholic Church and 7*4% 
to the Episcopalian Church* 7.4% of Non-Indians are Mormon, 
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Formal Education * 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has operated an elementary 
school in the Wanblee aria sine© the ISSQ's* (see history). 
The first school was located on Pass Creek east of tha ore sent 
site of Wanblee and w| a moved to the town of wanblee along with 
the community in 1904, The state public school system has al- 
so operated a school in the town o£ Wanblee n ce 1919 and 
there are several public schools located in outlying rural 
areas. There has been ^ great deal of talk of the need to 
consolidate the BIA and the public school, however, to no 
avail, Although probably a better school system could be 
operated if the two got together, so far this has remained in 
the talking stage only. it appears. that both the Non-Indian 
and Indian populations do not want to consolidate^ but probably 
■for different reasons, The Indian people probably because of 
their fears of losing their rights to education from the fedora! 
government and see thi s as another step toward termination and 
the state taking over. The Non-Indians probably would rather 
not have their children attend a school with Indian children 
and are .possibly opposed on the basis of the fact the Indian 
people are not required to pay taxes and would not assume their 
fair share toward th# oparation of the school, 

The present BIA V?anble© Day School had M enrollment of 
about 180 children in March of 136s. This includes the eight 
grades and beginners classrooms, Mr, Elijah whirlwind Horse, 
an Oglala Sioux Indian born and reared in the wanblee commu- 
nity is presently the school principal, Wanblee school is 
the center for sports activities in the community and also has 
bee ; n a sponsor of Boy and Girl Scouts and 4-h groups in the 
community* 

As haa been mentio n# d previously * there i s a nursery 
school or Headstart school operated in the community building 
and has be.in operating now for 2 years. This school seems to " 
have been well received in the community and seems to be making 
a real contribution toward helping the children move more 
successfully through the developmental tasks of the three to 
five age group. 
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The .educational Level of Wanblee Indian people falls 
considerably below the general U*5. White and Negro pop- 
ulation; 11.3% of the Indians are high school graduates in 
comparison to 51*3% of the U.S. Whites and 27. 1% of the U.S. 
-Negro population* s Mixed Bloods have a higher percentage of 
graduates, 19. 3% than the Pull Bloods" 6* 0%, Also, only 28*1% 
of Non=*Indians graduated from high school* 5,7% of the total 
Mixed Blood Indian population, and 11*4% of the female Mixed 
Blood population had some college* 2*3% o3 the Mixed Bloods 
and 1.5% of the Pull Bloods have graduated from college- 

COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 



According to the Indiana (sample population) the major 
community needs or problems in Wanblea are housing 48.6%, 
water 32*9% and employment 32,1%, Other problems indicated 
were need for health facilities 12*1%, crime 12,191, education 
10*7%, sanitation 9,3% and roads 7.9%. Among the Non-Indian 
population 37% felt roads were the leading problem, education 
33.3%, employment 18,5%, crime 13*5% and housing 14,8%* 



COMMUNITY SERVICES IN WANBLEE 



Services Listed 



Extent off Servloe 



water 



No city water system and 19.4% of 
Indian houieholdg have water piped 
into home's . 



Electricity 



55% of Indian househelds- 



Telephone 



No public telephones available. 



post Office 



One mail delivery per day- 



Education 



BIA Elementary School, public Elemen- 
tary School and Headstarfc School. 



Public Health Service 



Health Center - staffed by a physician, 
public health nurse and pharmacist full 
time. Psychiatric social worker one 
day a week* 



GEO personnel 



One full-time health aide, one commu- 
nity worker aide, two homemaker aides 
and two rangers. 
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Garbage collection 

Police 

Churches 

Recreation 



Commercial services 



No regular garbage collection service, 
One policeman . 

One Episcopalian and on^ Catholic. 

Basketballi . oaseballf softball and 
volleyball teams primarily for youth. 
Occasional powwows and dances, commu^ 
nifcy hall used for bingos and commu- 
nity meetings* 

Two combination grocery stores and 
sarviee stations* 



Maurice Milleri MSW 
Psychiatric Social Worker 



NOTE? The information included in the history section was 
gathered largely from a book entitled Jackson, 
Washabauqh Counties 1915 to 1965 * published by the 
Jackson, Waehabaugh County Historical Society? and 
from interviews with Charles Whistler, Louis Hercher 
and many other residents of the Wanblee community* 
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SUN DANCE t 1958 * 

Introduction 

According to historical accounts/ 1 the last great Sun 
Dance of the Qglala Sioux was held in 1881, Thereafter it 
came under government prohibition since certain elements 
such as torture and the use of fertility figures on the Sun 
Dance pole were considered uncivilized* More probably, how- 
ever/ this was part of a policy to de-emphasize ceremonials 
which tended to preserve Indian identity and which hindered 
assimilation and insured cohesion. In the 1930 f S/ 2 in an 
attempt on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to re- 
vitalize Indian culture/ the Sun Dance in diluted form was 
revived at Fine Ridge/ South Dakota/ but torture was not 
permitted. Of this first restoration of the Sun Dance, Hyde 
remarked; "put on by college boys, it was a very ladylike" 
performance - something that would have bewildered the Sioux 
of the old generations, ,t3 Some time later # 4 the element ' of 
torture on a modest scale was reintroduced, Although con- 
siderable modification of traditional traits has occurred 
and^perhaps much of the original religious impact and sig- 
nificance have been lost/ the Sun Dance remains an awesome 
and colorful ritual. Its performance brings the Sioux to- 
gether to dance in the social powwows and fraternize in the 
encampments. Admission charges and commercial enterprises, 
such as food and drink stands/ aid the economy, The Sun 
Dance strongly reinforces Indianness and helps maintain 
Sioux tradition. 

This paper will describe the observed aspects of the * 
1968 Sun Dance, Although the social gatherings and dances 
of the afternoons/ evenings and the fourth day have super- 
seded the Sun Dance proper in popular interest and attendance* 
they will not be described in any detail here. 



*The writers would like to thank Frank Fools Crow, Edgar Red 
Cloud, Jake Herman/ Paul Apple and the other Oglal^s who aided 
us in better understanding the Sun Dance, 

1, Hyde/ George !«, A Sioux Chronicle * University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1956, p, 73, 

Sandoz, Mari # Thesa Were the Sioux , A Mayflower Book, p, 89. 

2, Hyde/ gp , ei t_ , , p, 76* Sandoz, op , cit , t p, 89, 

The Sun Dance revival "supposedly took place at Pine Ridge in 
1934 11 and the element of torture was reintroduced in 1960 - 
communication from Stephen Feraca* 

3, Hyde, gp , cit , , p, 76 

4, According to some Indians, this occurred in 1958* 
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General Propagation 

The planning and execution of the Sun Dance i s conducted 
by the Executive Committee of the- Qglala S^ux Tribal Council, 
The Committee selects the dates for the four day! of the Sun 
Dance, this year August 1 through August 4* Money was appro^ 
priated from tribal funds to prepare the camp site and Sun 
Dance grounds. This involved cutting the grass, patching 
fences* building toilets, putting fresh pine boughs for the 
shade covering the spectators' section, grading the rutted 
dirt roads leading to and from the grounds, installing an 
electric public address system, etc. Some of the work was 
performed by National Youth Corps workers* prisoners from the 
local jail and volunteers* The renovation of the grounds be- 
gan July 22nd. The Executive Committee hired cooks to pre- 
pare meals for the participants and campers and gatekeepers who 
received $1*50 an hour* Also hired was an announcer (Paul 
Apple) and the Sun Dance Chief, (Frank Fools Crow) who takes 
the responsibility for conducting rituals and supervises all 
participants and helpers. The medicine man chosen for this 
role receives $150,00 plus incidental expenses. The singers 
and dancers were paid $6*00 a day plus their meals. The total 
cost for the above listed expenses was approximately $500,00, 
This money ^is recouped and a profit made from admission charges 
and fees imposed on commercial ventures. 

Preparation og the Sun Dance Pole 

The ceremony of cutting the tree to be used as the Sun 
Dance pole took place the evening before the beginning of the 
Sun Dance (July 31; and after the preparation of ritual ob- 
jects used upon it, A hole to secure the pole was dug in the 
center of the Sun Dance arena by a group of tribal workers* 
Fools Crow, the Sun Dance Chief, with a group of men then 
drove in a large truck to a wooded creek bottom a mile or so 
distant. Following them, were a number of observers (our^ 
selves included) and the wife of a medicine man, 

Fools Crow considered several possible cottonwood trees 
and discussed their suitability with one of the dancers* The 
degree of straightness of the tree seemed to be a major con- 
sideration. After a tree was selected # Fools Crow said a 
prayer and made four cuts with an axe on the tree* The axe 
was then handed to one of the workers who cut down the tree. 
All present helped carry the tree to the truck* The lower 
branches of the tree were cut off, leaving only the leafy 
boughs on the top. Some nearby cherry bushes about 6 to 8 
feet long were cut, tied into a bundle and fastened crocs- 
like on the sacred pole, Above this were tied two rawhide 
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figures, one representing a man holding a pips and hyop, 
and the other a buffalo. Vellow and red pieces cf cloth 
with tobacco pouches tied on each end of the cloth were 
affixed still higher with a whistle tied along one edge of 
the cloth. The clothe wear© then fastened to the top cf the 
tree amons the leafy branches, While lying on the ground 
some long hanging cords were tied about three quarters of 
the way up from the foot of the pole* The pole wag placed in 
the Sun Dance circle by having four men hold it while the truck 
backed slowly under the pole and the men lowered it inly the 
hole which had been dug earlier* While the earth was being 
tamped around the pole. Fools Crow and one of the dangers sat 
facing east and smoked the Medicine ■ Pipe, 

First Pav of the Sun Dance 

Any man who wishes to perform in the Sun Dance rite is 
supposed to approach the medicine man in charge and offer 
him a pipe. He then must explain his reasons for wanting to 
participate, If these are accepted, the medicine man in- 
structs him an the procedures and tells him to be ready on 
a specified date. As far as we know, neither the dancers 
nor the medicine man underwent the traditional preparation 
to any degree before the beginning of the Sun Dance period* 
Last year, however, the medicine man said that he had fasted 
On Bear Butte for 4 days before tne initiation of the cere- 
monies* 

The first day dawned cold, and the camp announcer called 
several times for the participants before they torpidly re- 
sponded in the half -light, fools Crow and a woman participant * 
along earlier, had been making preparations in the Medicine 
Lodge (a canvas tipi in which Pools Crow lived during the pre- 
paration and Sun Dance period) . About a half hour after sun- 
rise Fools Crow and an assistant set up four altars* The 
western one, and most elaborate, consisted of a mound of sage 
and two small forked peeled sticks, colored vermillion, These 
were connected by a crossbar and decorated with red, white and 
black cloths. To each side was a taller wand, one with a red 
and the other with a black cloth banner* The other three 
altars-^ east, south and north, consisted of tali vermillioned 
rods with red and black cloth banners. The altars were placed 
within the periphery of the sun Dance arena and during their 
preparation, the singers collected around the drum, placed out- 
side of the periphery and under a pine bough shade. No spec- 
tators had collected as yet and the few people around were 
heavily bundled against the cold* An occasional drum beat or 
eagle whistle noise was heard* 
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In the meantime*, th^ dancers had gafehei'fcd at the Medicine 
Lodge. There weru six men drensed An r©h©g (blankets) fastened 
around the waist and reaching to the inkles. They were bare- 
foot and naked above tl.o waist except for ornaments, Each 
wore a crown of sage, sage anklets and bracelets and carried 
a hoop of sage. Four of the six dancers were OglaJas, one 
was a Rosebud Sioux and the sixth a White man, The six women 
present did not enter the Medicine Lodge, They wore buckskin 
dresses, silver studded belts, breastplates, moccasins and 
headbands, They also wore anklets and bracelets of sage, 

h buffalo skull had been placed in front of the tipi and 
sacks of Bull Durham tobacco had been tied to the horns. An 
uncovered sweat lodge had been *,-*t up nearby, but not used, 

Fools Crow had all of the dancers line up* hn elderly 
man carrying the buffalo skull was first, the women next and 
then the male dancers, Fools Crow was last, While in this 
formation. Fools Crow told them in Lakota "when we go out 
there I want you to forget any feelings of dislike you have 
towards anyone. Make yourself pitiful in front of the Great 
Spirit, Show Him all the respect you have for Him. Remember 
to pray always". 

The procession entered the sacred circle of the Sun Dance 
grounds with the way being cleared by a number of officious, 
even ominous "police " . The singers began to chant and drum, 
The procession proceeded to the left and outside of the arena 
in a clockwise direction to enter the sacred ground by the 
east portal, This was soon after the sun had appeared above 
the grassy hills to the east* The buffalo head was placed on 
the west altar. The dancers lined up four times, facing each 
direction and a long prayer was given each time* They lined 
up next in front of the west altar, facing east in the direction 
of the sun and the Sun Dance Pole; and the second song of the 
morning began with the dancers all performing the gazing-at- 
t he-sun- ceremony, eyes fixed, dancing^ eagle whistles blowing. 
This song ended with the first pipe presenting ceremony by one 
of the dancers (they each presented in turn, one after each 
song) to the pipe bearer, seated near the singers, Each song 
was followed by an intermission. 

The pattern of changing directions was as follows t when 
the dancers were facing south, Fools Crow stood to the west 
of the dancers and as the song started, he turned to his 
right, went behind the dancers and came around to the east. 
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He than turned west to stand in front of the dancers * The 
dancer offered his pipe to the singers. Fools Crow turned 
to his righti making a complete circle and grabbed the 
dancer by his sage bracelet and led him to the singers * 
The dancer offered hi a pipe. The pipe bearer stood up/ 
rubbed his hands together as if wiping them and raised hi a 
hands ever his head # forward and extended with the palms 
facing north:. The dancer extended the pipe # but his offer 
was not accepted. 4 he pipe bearer brought his hand down 
as if to take it* but he merely rubbed his palm all over the 
pipe, The dancer seemed disappointed by this rejection* 
After the bearer touched the pipe, he again rubbed hie hands 
together* This procedure was repeated two more times* The 
fourth time* he turned his palmg bigfcwards and brought them 
even with the pipe* The dancer then laid the pipe in the 
bearer's hands. With the acceptance of the pipe, the dancer 
was led back to the line of dancers* 

After the fifth song, one of the dancers sacrificed 
€0 pieces of flesh from his upper arms and shoulders* Pools 
Crow cut multiple^ small bits of skin from each arm with a 
needle and a ra^or, producing a trickle of blood reaching to 
the elbow. Before this took place, a dancer and a woman 
participant were placed in each of the four directions* One 
dancer was seated at the Sun Dance Pole:. The dancer who was 
to sacrifice sat in a bed of sage by the pole. He acted as 
though he were in great pain. He held a hand in the air and 
prayed and cried* After being helped to his feet, he shook 
hands with, Pools Crew and thanked him. All during the cutting, 
the other dancers were dancing vigorously # sun gazing and 
whistling » 

After two more songs were sung four times, the ceremony 
ended and the dancers left for a group lunch* 

Second Day of the. _Sun_Da_nc e 

On the second day^ nine men and seven women participated. 
At sunrise, the dancers in the Medioine Lodge were given in= 
st ructions for several minutes # then placed outside in a line 
facing west. A long discourse by Fools Crow was listened to 
intently. Following this, they marched to the arena while 
the first song was sung. As before, they circled the arena 
clockwise, and entered the east portal Four stops were made 
on the way. The bearer of the buffalo skull, who did not, 
visibly participate otherwise, and was dressed in ordinary 
clothes and a heavy coat, placed the skull in its altar of 
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gage (western altar) and the pipes were placed there also. 
The dancers lined up west of the Sun Dmce Pole^ facing the 
rising sun, and there was a long silent prayer, Fools Crow 
then took each woman, in turn, seizing her by her isgt 
wristlet and leading her completely around the pole, to re^ 
position her, with the other women, in a line east of the 
Sun Dance Pole, still facing the sun. h prayer was said 
after each one took her new plage* That done, Fools Crow 
with hat in hand made a very long speech to the audience 
in Lakota* He then sang, waveringly at first and then mare 
strongly, a long solo* This was followed by another, shorter, 
speech. He replaced his hat, returned to a position near che 
Sun Dance Pole and the second song began, the dancers moving 
vigorously in the Ga^ing-At-The-Sun Ceremony* This, ai al- 
ways was accompanied toy eagle bone whistles* and . lasted about 
15 minutes* 

On the second day. Pools Crow was more elaborately 
dressed in a tall black hat with eagle fluff plume* a long 
red warshirt with hair pipe breastplate? an otter-s* ..n mantle, 
front and back decorated with small round mirror" » an armband, 
and small # finely worked, round-toed, low heeled boots > He 
carried a large white buckskin medicine bag in his right hand* 
and a black, heayi ly^beaded and decorated robe folded over his 
left arm* He led or directed almost every detail of the cere- 
monial. Hi moved the dancers by leading them by the arm from 
place to place, either one at a time or as a group J since they 
seemed too dazed or preoccupied with the Gating -At^The -Sun to 
be in any way autonomous or adaptive* 

The dances were separated by pipe ceremonies, an inter- 
mission, a pipe ceremony and then resumption of the; dancing* 
The dancers rested on the ground in a secluded part of the 
arbor * No food or water was taken, and as the morning wore 
on the exceedingly hot sun and exertion must have been tiring. 
Members of the audience, and the singers were careful to re- 
main in the shade of the arbor* The dancers and singers were 
then led by Fools Crow to a meal prepared only for them in a 
nearby lodge * 

Edgar Red Cloud, the principal singer, said that seven 
Sun Dance songs exist. Each was sung four times, in succession 
before the next was sung. 

Third Day of the Sun Dance 

At dawn, about 5 a*m. the camp was astir- At 6 a*m. a 
large crowd was present, for this last day and "for the 
piercing* M About 10 older men were working on the Pole and 
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altars, A .sweat l,>dge was built, but not covered or used, 
part of the truncation ©f the ritual this year. Near it, 
a fire with many large stones, wan smoking. The dineen' 
got ready in the Medicine Lodge, and as they came outside 
to wait. Pools Crow commenced in extended speech about 
Cragy Horse, touching upon his history, personality and 
valor, This topic and timing may relate to the special 
qualities, still treasured by the Qglalas for which the 
"strange man" is remembered - his war record, his mystic 
powers, his indomitable opposition to White power and his 
assassination. Fallowing this a long prayer" was given. 
The dancers lined up in a semi-circle around the fires, 
several dancers (Whiee Persons) present on the first and 
second day had dropped out, but others brought the total 
today to 8 women and 11 men and an elaborately costumed 
small boy, Water was poured (after the prayer) on the 
fire and hot stones, providing a sudden cloud of steam, 
and symbolizing thfc sweat lodge purification. The dancers - 
led by Pools Crow and the skull bearer, and preceded by a 
number of serious and menacing "police" to clear the way, 
circled the sutside of the arbor, entered the east. portal, 
made a full circle within the Sun Dance Pole, Pipes were 
offered to the sky, and a prayer was given by Pools Crow 
in a loud voice. The. dancers were then led in a circle 
around the west altar and were lined up again facing the 
Sun Dance Pole, A second song was then sung and the 
whistles began, the participants again gazing fixedly at 
the rising sun, (At this point an Indian man stepped into 
the arena tp take a photograph, was instantly reprimanded pub 
liely, and his Camera confiscated) . After the completion 
of the second song the dancers vera led^ one by one, to 
positions by the four altars, Fools Crow then prepared for 
the first piercing. A woman dancer was seated at the fun 
Dance Pole on a bed of sage covered with a buffalo robe, a 
number of cuts were placed on her upper axm, the procedure 
taking 5 or 10 minutes. She was then led back to the line 
of dancers {the singing and dancing had continued meanwhile) ( 
The male dancers were then one , by one, placed prone and a 
steel skewer about 8" long was pushed through a fold of skin 
over the left breast, th_q puncture wounds were about an inch 
or less apart* and through them a chokecherry wood skewer was 
passed. This was tied securely to a leather thong. The 
dancer then arose and was led to a position perhaps 15 paces 
from the pole, where a long rawhide thong was tied to the 
breast thong, the other end having already been tied high on 
the Sun Dance Pole, When all had been pierced and punctured. 
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A pipe offering after the piercing eeremonyV 
with thm Bun Dinetn in the background. 
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they danced four times toward the pole and "struck" it with 
their pipes and medicine wandg, and then moving to the full 
txttnt of their ropes began to throw theniifivii violently 
backward* Several thongs came out immediately, others re- 
quired repeated and violent dancing and pulling, throwing 
their entire weight on the ikewtrs, The last dancer (Catches) , 
was so violently throwing himself, that when the skin broke 
he ran backwards many yards before catching his balance^ 
Through a long ceremony thereafter, the participants dancing 
in place. Fools Crow applied first one* then another ointment 
or material to the wounds with his finger tips. Several lined- 
up dances followed, then a general address was made by Fools 
Crow for offerings of money and presents to the dancers "in 
return for their sacrifice for all the people." Two men were 
excepted from the piercing ceremony (McGaa and one other) . 

During the intermission, extended comments were made by 
the crier, to the audience in English, about the significances 
of the ceremony, Nextj Fools Crow led a young girl from a 
secluded part of the arbor to the Sun Dance Pole, and con- 
ferred with the crier* who then announced that she had, some 
months ago been severely injured in an auto accident. M The 
doctors said she would never walk again, but the medicine 
men drew upon their powers and here she is walking, A prayer 
will be said for her", and a barely audible one was said, by 
Fools Crow. 

After two more dances and intermissions, a short public 
speech in Lakota was given by Fools Crow, The dancers were 
then put by him, in a line between the pole and west altar, 
facing the pole, A song was begun, and they circled the pole, 
stopped in a circle, advanced and struck the pole four times, 
circled it once again, and formed a line facing south. Lame 
Deer, the pipe receiver* conducted an arm raising ceremony 
four times before each dance, moving very slowly, then took 
the pipe* held it briefly, and returned it, After an inter- 
mission, the dancers returned for a last song, then formed a 
"receiving line" and greeted with a handshake or a ceremonial 
touching of the pipe stem en their forehead. The Sun Dance 
then appeared to be over, The participants (it was about noon) 
retired to the Medicine Lodge in formal procession out the east 
portal and around the outside of the Sun Dance grounds (wa.-ho- 
jyyD-iyyD) * Lame Deer conducted a prayer at the sweat lodge to 
each of the four directions. This concluded the visible mini- 
testations of the Sun Dance for 1968, 

Thomas Lewis, M.D. 
Psychiatrist, USN 

Levi Mesteth, Jr. 
Research Assistant 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
DIVISION OF INDIAN HEALTH 
COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 

Paul E, Moii, Aeting Director Marvin L* Rosow 

PH3/Pine Ridge Service; Unit CmF* Acting Director 



Bulletin Number 5 - * December 1968 



The Pine Ridge Research Bulletin will toe issued on I^IF- 
regular basis as research results become available, staff 
of the Bulletin i editor, Eileen Maynard; copy editor, 
Lucille Cunyr Research Aide, Gayla Twissr preparation of 
statistic!, Sylvia Whipple* 
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PINE RIDGE RESERVATION POPULATION BY DISTRICTS, 
COMMUNITIES AND VILLAGE - RURAL DISTRIBUTION 

pi strict _Po_pulati on 

The Reservation which comprises 2,786,538 acres or 4,353 
square miles^ is divided into eight* political districts for 
the purpose of electing the Tribal Council* The present dis- 
trict division is based on the Boss Farmer or farm districts 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs which were in existence at the 
time of the division* Formerly a Boss Farmer was stationed in 
each district and his role was somewhat similar to that of the 
Agent or Superintendent but on a district level* The only 
change in districting involved increasing the Boss Farmer dis- 
tricts from seven to eight by the division of Pass Creek into" 
two districts, Pass Creek and LaCreek, On December 14, 1953, 
the Indians in a reservationwide referendum approved of the 
political districting by a vote of 1401 to 1348, 

Representation on the Tribal Council is in accordance with 
the district population - one representative for every 300 in- 
habitants and one extra if the remaining population after di- 
viding by 300 is at least 150* At the present time LaCreek has 
3 Council members* Pass Creek - 3, Wakpamni - 2 plus 5 from Pine 
Ridge village. Porcupine - 4, Medicine Root - 4, Eagle Nest - 3 # 
White Clay - 2 plus one each from Red Shirt Table and Oglala Or*, 
and Wounded Knee - 4. * 

Each district in turn has its own council composed of a 
president, viee=president, secretary and treasurer. Each sub- 
district sends one representative to the District Council 
meetings. 

The approximate populations of each district along with the 
ethnic group distribution by population and number of household 
heads are as follows! 



It The Pine Ridge Reservation is the second largest in the U.S* 
and is over twice the size of the state of Delaware * 
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Wakpamni and LaCroek districts are by far the most pop- 
uiQUi ' together they account for almost half of the Reser- 
vation population. The population of Eagle Meit f Medicine 
Root, Porcupine, White Clay and Wounded Knee are speaking in 
broad terms rather similar. Pass Creek with a population of 
&b/ ii the least populated district. 

Ethnic Dist ribution 

The predominately Full Blood districts are White ^lay 
Wounded Kne#?, Porcupine and Medicine Root, Only one district 
Wakpamni, has a majority of Mixed Bloods. ' LaCreofc is theonly 
predominantly »on-IncUan district, it io interesting that the 
two districts with the smallest percentage of Whites, White 
Clay and Wounded Knee, have the highest percentage of Pull 
Blood! B Eagle Nest and Pass Creek have an almost equal oer- 
eentage of Mixed Bloods and Pull Bloods, 

In considering the proportion of the total Reservation 
population residing in each district and the properties of 
the total population of each ethnic group residing in " each 
district, one finds the following distribution : 

Table 2 

PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION RESIDING IN EACH DISTRICT 
ACCORDING TO ETHNIC GROUPS 



District 


% of Total 
Population 


% PfTotal 

Indian 
Population 


% of Total 
Full Blood 
Population 


% of Total 
Mixed Bleed 
Population 


% of Total 
tJon^Indian 
Population 


Eagle Nest 


9,7 


8,0 


8,1 


7,8 


14.5- 


LaCreek 


17,9 


6,3 


i*G 


10,7 


31,0 


Medicine Root 


9*1 


11-1 


13*2 ' 


9,1 


3.6 


Pass Creek 


5,1 


5,2 


5,2 


5.3 


4,5 


Porcupine 


Si 2 


9, 3 


13.2 


6-8 


3,5 


Wakpamni 


31, i 


36,2 


26,7 


45,0 


19,7 


White Clay 


8*2 


10 »€ 


15,1 


6*5 


1,2 


Wounded Knee 


9*9 


12,7 


17*0 


8,7 


2-0 
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Wakpamni District accounts for nearly one third of the 
total Reservation population and over one third of the Indian 
population^ Over one quarter of the : Full Bloods live in Wakpamni 
while the majority of the remainder live in wounded Knee f White 
Clay, Porcupine and Medicine Root * The highest concentration 
of Mixed Bloodi is in Wakpamni^ 45f& of* all &ixed Bioodgi The 
remainder of the Mixed Blood population is scattered fairly, 
evenly over the other seven districts with LaCreek having the 
highest percentage and Pass Creek the lowest percentage* Over 
half of the White population resides in LaCreek District while 
Wakpamni and Eagle Nest account for the majority of the re- 
maining Whites - 

Househoid_g_ige and. .Distribution 

The average size of the Indian household is 1,39 as com- 
pared to 3*35 among Non-Indian households on the Reservation 
and 3,38 in the general U, 3* population (I960)* Indian houses 
hold aise ranges from one to 21 persons, whereas Non-Indian 
households contain from one to 14 persons, Single. person 
households are more prevalent among Non-IndianS/ accounting 
for 19% of the households in comparison to 11% of Indian house- 
holds, ■ 

The average size of households in which a Full Blood Lm 
household head is higher (5.72) than households in which a 
Mixed Blood is household head (5*04)* Although Mixed Bloods 
are in majority populationwise # the majority of household 
heads are Pull Blood (5 2%) - . . 

As the average size of the Non-Indian household is less 
than the Indian household/ a higher percentage of the house* 
holds are Non-Indian than the total Non-Indian population of 
each districts In other words, the proportion of Non-Indian 
households is higher than the proportion of Non-Indian pop- 
ulation (see Table I) • For example/ although Non^Indians 
account for 14% of the population of Lacreek District/ '63% 
of the households have a Non^lndian head. Almost half of the 
Eagle Nest District households have Non-Indian heads whereas 
only 39% of the population is Non-Indian, 

Village^Rural Distribution * - 

One half of the Indian population lives in villages. The 
Mixed Bloods are predominately village dwellen £59f£) while 
the Full Bloods are more likely than the Mixed Bloods to live 
outside of the villages, either in isolated houses or in rural 
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clusters, but 40% of the Pull Bloods live in villages* Also, 
the Full Blood is more likely to live in rural cluster housing 
(18%) than Mixed Bloods (13%) . The Non-Indian population is 
predominately rural, 55% live outside of a village. 

The fact that Indians are increasingly drawn into the 

villages is due to a number of factors t the leasing or sale of j 

land allotments so that fewer Indians reside on their land, the ; 

greater employment opportunities available in the villages, the I 

construction of tribal housing units in the villages, the lo- I 

cation of schools and commercial facilities in the villages or j 

just simply a desire to be where the action 1l or to-be nearer j 

: to relatives, A few Indian families maintain two houses, one - < 

out in the country and one in- .a ■ village. Often, under these ! 

circumstances, a family will live in the country during the \ 

summer months and move into the village when school opens or I 

v*hen the winter weather begins* \ 

Community Populations j 

j 

There were a total of 89 communities which were listed as \ 

communities of residence by respondents on the Baseline Data ! 

Study* Some adjacent communities were grouped together for the - 

sake o£ convenience. In consequence, we have population stafcis- j 

tics for 74 communities, Since there is considerable disagree- 1 

ment ever community borders and in regard to what constitutes a l 

community^ to determine the community of a given household* w§ \ 

used the criterion of respondent perception of the community ? 

location of his or her hous^iold, j 

The mime of communities varies from a one household commu- ] 
nity of 5 persons to 522 household community with 2764 inhabitants- ] 
The following is a table of population and number of household j 
heads by ethnic group of all Pine Ridge Reservation communities j 
with a population of over 100 inhabitants* The population f 
figures include both village and rural residents, j 

j 
i 
I 
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The most surprising statistic is the population of Pine 
Ridge village* The fact that Pine Ridge hms 2764 inhabitants 
meani that it is larger than the small towne which border on 
the Reservation and which have many more commercial and rec^ 
reational facilities than Pine Ridge, Pine Ridge has the 
highest concentration of Mixed Bloods than any of the larger 
communities and accounts for one fifth of the total Reser^ 
vation population, 

Martin which is predominately White and located in the 
ceded portion of ,the Reservation is the second large it commu- 
nity* A large percentage of Martin, however, is rural. 

Wanblee, the third largest community, is especially in*= 
teresting because 83% of the total Indian population of Eagle 
Ummt District is concentrated in and around Wariblee village* 



Wakpamnd District has the highest number of communities 
(7) with populations of over 100: Pine Ridge, Batesland, Calico, 
iayabya. Wolf Creek, Wakpamni Lake and Slim luttes, Bath 
Porcupine and White Clayhave four communities of over 100 in- 
habitants* Wounded Knee District has two of the larger commu* 
ni ties or say two of the top tem Manderson and bounded Knee* 

Of the 27 communities of over 100 residents, all but six 
are predominately Indian, The predominately White communities 
are Martin, Batesland, Long Valley, Vetal, Tu thill and Swett. 
Communities with a majority of Pull Bloods are Manderson, 
Wounded Knee, Calico, Loneman, Oglala, Potato Creek, American 
Horse, Brotherhood, Oglaim Jr. , Payabya, Butte, Collier, Ever- 
green and Wakpamni Lake. ; The predominately Mixed Blood commu- 
nities are Fine Ridge and Wolf Creek, both in Wakpamni District, 

Although a number of eommunitici have informal eammittees 
or councils, only Pine Ridge, Kyle, Martin and Payabya are for- 
mally organized* 
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FAMILY PLANNING AT PIME RIDGE 

Introduction 

"Family planning enables a couple to decide how many 
children they will have and when they will seme. When a couple 
practices family planning they are able to have sexual relations 
whenever they wish and as often as they wish'without the fear 
of pregnancy* unless of course they wish to have a baby, They 
do this' by u ling methods of birth control that are harmless to 
both of them # but prevent pregnancy* " {Hague p. 56) . 

The low income family ii tneit in need of family planning, 
The family is liable to be larger than the parents wanted or 
can support , Children are frequently born less than a year 
apart, and the weim may first become pregnant in her middle or 
late teens, before shf- is ready to assume responsibilities of 
parenthood* The young children cannot get the attention they 
need from the too-often=pregnant mother* Financial problems, 
as well as over -crowded noisy surrounding s ( discourage the 
children from continuing in school. Thus, inability to control 
family size and to spaet* children hinder childhood development 
and lessen educational drive, leading to a perpetuation of the 
poverty cycle. , 

Family planning and the extensive sex education necessary 
for its optimal utilisation clearly will not solve all poverty 
problems. However, it may help by putting families on a more 
stable financial and emotional base - mn important step in com- 
bating poverty* 

Here at Fine Ridge, data on the distribution and utiliza- ' 
tion of birth control pills (generally the most effective means 
of birth control) and on the insertion of the intrauterine de- 
vices, has been kept at the Public Health Service Hospital for 
the past 2 1/4 years. During this period 426 women which re- 
presents about 25% of the women on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in the reproductive years of 16 through 45 (N=4736) have re- 
ceived birth control pills. Also, about 40 IUD 1 s have been in- 
serted and about IS women have received other birth control 
assistance, Thus, allowing for the fact that many women have 
tried several methods, approximately 450 women from the Pine 
Ridge Reservation* which represents 26% of the". total " number of 
women at Pine Ridge in their reproductive years have received 
family planning assistance at the Pine Ridge Hospital since 
April, 1966* (It may be argued that the age choice of 16-45 is 
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either too narrow or tea broad. The Planned Parenthood Federation 
suggests the uie of the age bracket from 18-44* If this were 
applied to Fine Ridge/ nearly 31% of eligible women could be con- 
sidered to have received birth control assistance.) 

Since there has never been any educational campaign con- 
earning birth control, this percentage of women coming in for 
birth control information is fairly high, probably indicating 
motivation on the part of Indian mothers to plan their family- 
The only form of information about birth control that is given 
at the Hospital ii a suggestion to the obstetrics patients that 
birth control assistance is available for them if they so desire. 
Recently, the Public Health Nurses and the Community Health Aides 
have also been letting women they visit know that family planning 
assistance is available if they want it, 

As of early July,: 1968,, only 72 woman (17%) of those who 
began taking the pills could be classified as still taking the 
pills regularly, m addition, 26 women (%%) are currently using 
the birth control pill but are not regular in returning to refill 
prescriptions, These women can be divided into two categories. 
The more common includes women who get two months supply of pills 
every three months* The less common category include! women who 
leem to come in nearly every month and get a two months' ' supply 
of pills. There ii a fairly large amount of pill passing in the 
community, and it is felt that many of the women in the first 
category gat some pills from women in the second category and thus 
actually have fairly effective protection, Thus, approximately 
96 women/ or only about 23% of those who have received the "pills 
at one time or another in the last 2 1/4 years, are still on the . 
pill, * ; 

The majority of the remainder of the women who began using 
birth control pills dropped out of thm program very early, 146 
women (34%) filled only their initial two months prescription 
and did not return. An additional SO women (12%) refilled their 
prescription only once- Therefore, 46% of the total number of 
women on the Pine Ridge Reservation who received pills at the 
PHS Hospital (and field clinics) dropped out within the first 
several months of taking the pill. Many explanations have been 
offered in an attempt to explain this extremely high drop-out 
rate. The relative importance and validity of these explanations 
have not been firmly established, but the following represent 
some of those which, in my view,, are the more common reasons for 
discontinuance of birth control medications 
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1, women take their initial prescription to satisfy the phy- 
sician providing their post partum care, 

2* Some wom#n may be doing a favor for a friend on the pills 
by picking up what amounts to a refill for the friend by 
asking for the pills themselves, 

3* Objections of the husband, 

4. Scare articles appearing in the popular press. 

5. Fear of the medication due to previously unexplained* and 
therefore unexpected* side effects men as spotting, slight 
headache, nausea, or change in character of the menstrual 
flow. The drop-out rate is manyfold higher than that ex- 
pected for medical reasons, 

6. Difficulty of getting to the hospital or field clinic for 
a refill. Refills must be obtained more frequently here 
than from most clinics or physicians due to PHS regulation a 
prohibiting distribution of more than a two months supply 
at a time. 

It must be reemphaiigtd that there has been no attempt to 
substantiate these explanations by objective re search, and they 
represent merely my owrt observations of some of the more pre- 
valent reasons for the high drop=out rate observed* 

The final major category is the 19% of the women who have 
stopped after taking the pill regularly for a period of 6 months 
or longer* The majority of these women probably discontinued 
taking the pill in order to have another child. 1 An additional 
m of the total were in their first or second pill cycle at the 
time of the study, 

CHARACTERlSTICg OF VARIOUS GROUPg 

The average family size of women whs began. taking I the pills 
is 3,98 children with a median of 4,18, The range is from 0-15* 
An effort to correlate persistence in continuing with the pills 
to family size showed a somewhat greater motivation among those 
women whose .family size was over the mean, 14% of the women 
with 0 to 3 children (under the mean) were regularly taking the 
pill at the time of the study as compared with 18% of those with 
4 to 7 children and 20% of those with 8 to 15 children. Simi- 
larly, 50% of the women with fewer children than the mean dropped 
out of the program very early as compared with 31% of the women 
with more children than the mean, 

- 13 - 
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The average and median age of the pill ustc is, 29 years* 
with a range of 14 to 49* Women in the 25 to 29^ year age 
grouping seemed to have the moat success (or persistence) 
with birth control pills than those in any other age grouping, 
21% were still on the pill compared to the mean of 17%. Thm 
women under 20 ihsw a markedly greater drop-out rate than any 
other group, Over 62% of them dropped out in the first two 
refill periods as compared to the mean of 46?£ and the 25-29 
age groups* 39%. These figures may simply represent a desire 
among the younger population to have more children {or legs ; 
motivation not to have children)* 

The average length of time on the pill for those women 
whs are presently en a regular program of contraception (17% 
of the total) is approximately 14 months* Thus # it is clear 
that the pill is acceptable and desired by some of the Pine 
Ridge population,, 

discussion 

There are clearly great inadequacies in the present family 
planning prog ram in the Pine Ridge PHS Service Unit. Although ' 
the program has reached a fairly large percentage of the women 
on the Reservation who are in the proper age range for birth 
control, a distressingly large percentage have dropped out of 
the program very early. Some of the possible; reasons for this 
phenomenon have been mentioned above* A lack of proper and/or 
adequate instruction in the use of the pills and the expected 
side effects may have accounted for a large number of these 
drop-outs* Hopefully^ this problem is partially an the way to 
some solution with printed instructions on the use of the pills 
and the expected side effects going to each patient to supple^ 
ment the verbal instruction! received from the physician* Also, 
the Public Health Nurses and the Community Health Aides have been 
given some instruction in this field in order to enable them to 
more adequately handle problems arising with the pill when they 
encounter them during their home visits. The problem of refills 
still remains and unless the PHi rule preventing a distribution 
of more than a two months*, supply at a time can be changed* it 
shall remain. Ideally* women who have been on the pills for 
3 or more cycles without any difficulties could generally be 
given a six-months supply* One argument against this position 
is the lack of proper storage space in many homes* Male re- 
sistance to birth control is extremely difficult to evaluate* 
Many experts in family planning feel that- many men in disad> ■ 
vantaged societies regard many children as a definite and eon^ 
Crete manifestation of their virility. This may well be valid 
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in many families on the Reservation where the wife's job/ land 
lease money, or other income is an important if not a more im- 
portant and steady source of support for the family than the 
man* § financial contributions. Also, many men do not understand 
what the pills are and how they work. They may fear a loss in 
the woman's sexual -.drive, correlating this with her ability to 
have children. Hopefully, the increased effort towards educati™ 
the woman may partially alleviate .this problem, but a male sex 
education program (perhaps utilising the male C.H.A. s) would be 
helpful, 

. . What about the nearly three-quarters of the women on the 
Reservation in their reproductive years who have never utilized 
family planning assistance? The priority of family planning on 
the Reservation is clearly not as high as in many urban areas 
where the desirability of family planning is frequently higher 
due to more severe" overcrowding/ a longer life expectancy and 
coupled with a lower infant mortality, and a legs closely knit 
or extended family group. It is hoped that the knowledge of 
the availability of family planning assistance and what family 
planning means will become more widespread t but this does not 
necessarily imply a marked increase in the utilization of family 
planning assistance. Other significant factors in the low uti- 
lization rate include : 

1, The. fact that nearly 46% of the Indian population on the 
Reservation is Catholic, As the current debate concerning 
the Pope's recent encyclical letter on birth control in- 
dicates this does not necessarily mean that this , section 
of the population will not take advantage of birth control 
programs* 

2* There is a definite sentiment in the older generation of 
women on the Reservation that sex and everything associated 
with sex (therefore birth control) is a subject which is not 
'to be discussed in public or with anyone other than your 
husband. How much of this attitude has filtered to the 
younger generation is not known and deserve j to be eval- 
uated before any attempt at sex education ii initiated* 

3* Male resistance has been discussed previously, 

4. The feeling that the Indian is a vanishing race may be 
an important motivating factor towards a large family. 

5, The feeling among the imall percentage of women that more 
.children means increased welfare benefits ■ 
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6, Fear of birth control pills resulting from the popular 
prtss ox gossip is extremely difficult to evaluate and 
its significance varies with the general run of articles 
appearing in the press and the experience (a) of women 
utilizing family planning in the variaui communities, 

CQNCLUS IQtf E 

The family planning program at the Pine Ridge Service Unit 
has been unsatisfactory largely due to a lack of sufficient in- 
struction in the use of family planning material!, coup lad with 
inadequate follow-up and refill difficulties. Hopefully, some 
of these problems will be alleviated, it im the opinion of 
this writer that no real family planninf crusade is needed or 
advisable on the Pine Ridge Reservation. A comprehensive sex 
education program for all segments of the community is necessary 
and would be much more beneficial than a program limited only" to 
family planning, ■ 

William Primaek 
Medical Ce-Step 
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ANNOTATED B IBL t OGRA PHY 



(1) BQGUE, Donald J. Inventory. Explanation, and Evaluation 
by Intervlgw of Family Planning, Community and Family 
Study Center of University of Chicago* 1965, 



This book is excellent for suggestions of methods to ob- 
tain demographic and some sociologie parameters which 
affect fertility, The results obtained with some of the 
information-gathering instruments discussed are also pre- 



sented. 



(2) BERELE5QN, B. , Editor, International Conf ergnea 'on * y 
Planning Programs. G^hrvr r 1965. Chicago University Press 
1966, . ' 

Family planning programs and problems in many different 
parts of the world and from many different perspectives 
are presented in this collection of papers. There are 
several interesting discussions of the Catholic position 
on birth control, although the recent Papal encyclical 
make much of it outdated* There are reports on massive 
family planning programs in India, Formosa, Korea, Latin 
Ameriea, as well as a few in the U*S, 

(3) RAINWATER, Lee, Family Design a Marital Sexuality , Family 
Sigg.# and Contraception * Aiding Pfbb^ f j Hi» a ^ 1965, 

This is an excellent discussion of family planning atti- 
tudes and motivation in different American socio-economic 
groups as a result of several detailed and comprehensive 
studies done by the author, I recommend this book to any- 
one concerned with the provision of / family planning services 
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NEGATIVE _E_THrJIC IMAGE AMONg OGLAI^S IQUX HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS* 



Introduction 

In the literature on ethnic attitudes greater emphasis 
has been placed on inter-group rather than intra-greup atti- 
tudes. The opinion of one group towards another has been of 
greater interest than what a group thinks of itself. We be- 
lieve that the latter is of equal importance in determining 
the course of acculturation and type of mental health problems 
encountered. 

In this article we will discuss the intfa-froup attitudes 
and inter-group attitudes of Indian high school students from 
the Pine Ridge Reservation and White high school students from 
two control groups as expressed in our teenage study carried 
out by this Program ^in 1967. 

Indian Students Attitudes Toward Indians 

When asked if Indians have greater problems than other 
people, 62% of the Full Blood students and 48% of the Mixed 
Blood students said that Indians do have greater problems 
than other people. This was in comparison to S2% of the white 
students o£ Control Group I and 42% of the White students of 
Control Group II. There was no significant difference between 
the responses of Indians and Whites^ but there, were significant 
differences between the reasons expressed for Indians having 
greater problems* 

First, lit ui look at the reasons Indian students gave for 
Indian £ having greater problems than other people* 



# Based on data taken from a preliminary report of the Community 
Mental Health Program entitled "A Sociological and Psychological 
Study of Oglala Sioux and Non-Indian High School Students" (1967). 
This is the third of a series of three articles concerned with 
sources of stress among Indian high school students. 
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Table 1 

REASONS WHY INDIANS HAVE GREATER PROBLEMS 
ACCORDING TO INDIAN STUDENTS , IN ORDER OP FREQUENCY 



Reasons ^ 

Lack of education 3^ 

Drinking 22% 

Poverty n% 

Prejudice of Whites " 7% 

Job situation 7% 

Don't work 7% 
Language 

Other 11% 



The majority of Indian students blamed lack of success of 
Indians on the soaio^eeonomic environment, that is en circum^ 
itoii such as the educational situation* poverty , lack of 
job opportunities, etc, "Indians don't have as much money 
and so can't go on to get an education. Can't buy books and 
pay tuition," 

Many of the replies of the Indian itudintS/ however, re- 
vealed a negative image of Indians and a fueling that the Indians 
themselves were to blame for having greater problems than other 
people* Even statements blaming the socio-economic environment 
were often amended by phrases indicating Indian blame, "Lots 
of Indians drink and they don't help out in anything* " "Most 
Indians don't have an education and are not really trying to 
improve themselves, " "Poverty or don't have the facilities 
they need, Then there's the drinking problem and laziness. 
Not as bad as the Negroes. Negroes have more problems. " 
"Marriages - they last about a month," The most negative state- 
ment was "Indians have greater problems because they're real 
stupid, " 

Interestingly enough* only 7% of the Indian students blamed 
discrimination f OE? Indians having greater problems* 
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Some of the Indian students who felt that Indiana do not 
have greater problems qualified their answer with stateinents 
such an "If they try real hard" or "If they take advantage of 
their opportunities, 11 

When asked if Indians have less chansti for success than 
whites, only 18% of the Indian students replied in the affir- 
mative. One Indian girl stated that Indians have mere of a 
ehance for success because "If he wants to go on to school, 
the Indian has everything paid for him* 

Among students who iaid that Indians have less chance for 
success than Whites, the reaieni given were somewhat similar to 
those for Indians having greater problems. "Lots of Indian kids 
go to high school and drop out mo they don't have a chance" "if 
an Indian leaves the Reservation, the White mmn has a better 
ehance to get a job because he is trained better and hap a 
better education." "People take Whites on jobs beeauge momm 
Indiana work for a while and quit, " 

White Students Attitudes Toward Indians 

In considering White students replies to the reasons why 
Indians have greater problems than other people, we'd like to 
point out that half of the White student! came from communities 
on or contiguous to the Pine Ridge Reiervation (Control Group 
II) and half were from high schools located within a ISO mile 
radius of the Reservation (Control Group I), it is thui iafe 
to lay that all of the white students have had some- contact 
with Indians or have at least observed Indian conduct. 
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Table 2 

REASONS WHY INDIANS HAVE GREATER PROBLEMS 
ACCORDING TO WHITE STUDENTS # IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 



Prejudice of Whiter B&% 

J»ack of opportunities 13% 

Poverty 4% 

Drinking 2^ 

Lack of education 2^4 

Inferiority complex 2% 

Exploitation 2% 

Other 18% 



The majority of White itudinti blamed discrimination for 
Indiana having more problems, in other words* they blamed 
their own ethnic group rather than the minority group, "White 
people look down on them. " "Indiana have to struggle harder 
because some people degrade them, " "White people hold grudges 
against Indiana- " "Everybody 1 s always pushing them around," 
"They've always been treated like an inferior race. " 

Other reaaani expressed by White students for Indiana 
having greater problems were; "They've had everything taken 
away from them and so have lost their spirit," "Because of 
living on the Reservation and not being able to mingle with 
Whites as much as they should. " "Because they have an in- 
feriority complex among people off the Reservation." "They've 
just been pushed back for so many years and now they're trying 
to do something for them* " 

The only negative comments were from high school students 
in Control Group II. "The government gives them too much money." 
"They have the same chances* If they want ts they can do real 
good, but if they don't, they can drink their life away*" 

20% of the White students said that Indians have less chance 
for moQ^mm than Whites* generally attributing this to prejudice. 
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"They have the same chances, fcut some people try to hold 
them back, " "in some areas they do, bi^t not here* People are 
against theifu " -Here they usually hire*, a White person even if 
both have an equal education. 11 One White studr^t from Control 
Group II blamed the Indians, "Indians dftjn*t oar ei and don't want 
to woifHi ,! \ 

Inter-grpuB_ and Intra -group Trust ' \ 

The students were also asked a series i\f questions con- 
cerned with the trustworthiness of most members of the three 
ethnic groups, Full Blood Indians, Mixed Blooyt Indians and 
Whites. \ 

The most trusted group by Indians and Whites were the 
Whites, 68% of the White students and 58% of thA Indian students 
said they trusted Whites in general. More MixedVBloods (62%) 
than Full Bloods (S3f£) trusted Whites. \ 

The next most trusted group were Full Blood Indiana #! 6116 
of the Whites and 58% of the Indians trusted Full floods. Mora 
Pull Bloods (62%) than Mixed Bloods (55%) stated thtfry trusted 
Full Bloods, Of -interest is the fact that only 1% m^re of the 
Full Bloods -than Whites trusted Full Bloods and more ^hites than 
Indians trusted Full Bloods, \ 

The, least trusted group were Mixed Blood Indians, \49% of the 
White students expressed trust of Mixed Bloods in oompa'fison to 
34% of the Indian students. In fact a higher percenfeagA of 
Whites than Mixed Bloods (41%) said they trusted Mixed Bloods ^ 
Only 24% of the Full Blood students expressed trust of Minced 
Bloody, In summary. Whites, expressed greater trust of Indians 
than Indians did of themselves and Indians almost as much 'trust 
of Whites as of themselves. Also, the White student was mire 
inclined to feel that it depended on the individual* that o^e 
could not judge trustworthiness on a group basis* These students 
replied either "yes and no M or "it depends" * \ 

Source of the Negative Ethnic Image \ 

Although we have no definitive .evidence of the source of \ 
a negative ethnic image among Indian students* we can speculated 
about its etiology. First of all there are the historical \ 
origins. The Teton Sioux was in pre-conquest times one of the \ 
dominant tribes, if not the dominant tribe of the Northern Plains 
They, along with the Cheyennes, defeated Custer. Later came the 
devastating realisation of the overwhelming power of the U, S, 
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Army and their confinement on reservations, The Qglaia Sioux, 
the leading subgroup of the Teton Sioux t baaed their hope on 
the Ghost Dance which was to rid them of the hated Whites and 
restore the buffalo, This hope was dashed completely with their 
defeat by the Cavalry at Wounded Knee* This along with forced 
dependency on £he federal government explains much of the feel- 
ing of inferiority. As one Indian expressed it "Our spirit was 
lost at Wounded Knee and we have never recovered from it* " 

The loss of ethnic pride engendered by these historical 
events has been carried down through the generations and so is 
imparted to the young toy Indians themselves* This along with 
over -dependency en the U,3, government and a sense of powerless- 
; ness is the heritage of Indian youth . The negative image of the 
adults was illustrated recently when a group of Indians was. asked 
to suggest a scene for a mural which would depict cestemporary 
life on the Pine Ridge Reservation. The reply , said jokingly 
but still the sole reply> was that the mural should show the 
bars and drunks in White Clay which is a small just-across-the- 
border town where the main economic activity is .selling liquor 
to Indiana. 

Indian adults sometimes eharaeteri^s . Indians as lazy and 
drunken* The Indian child hears these^ statements and may then 
observe this behavior and even though these traits mwm manifested 
by a small minority of Indians, it. will reinforce the negative 
image of his ethnic group. 

Also the Indian child absorbs a feeling of ethnic inferiority 
from the attitudes and responses of Whites with whom he comes in- 
to contMt. Discriminatory practises of Whites towards Indians 
is especially evident in seme of the predominately White commu« 
nities adjacent to the Reservation* 

The educational system must also snare the blame* The 
curriculum has tended to deemphasize or ignore Indian culture 
and history* but this we are gratified to report is rapidljf 
□hanging. A teacher with the best of intentions may uncon- 
sciously instill inferiority through deprecating an action of 
the child* an action which is acceptable in the Indian society* 

The mass media has often emphasised the negative aspects of 
Indians by casting them in the roles of "bad guys" who are even- 
tually defeated. This also has been changing within the last few 
years through more sympathetic portrayals of Indians, but still 
persists to a certain extent, i.e., making a hero of General 
Custer in a fieint television series. 
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Results of a NgqativQ, Ethnic Image 

The Indian teenagers image of their ethnic group is moit 
alarming for a number of reasons. it would seem that many 
Indian students have accepted a negative stereotype of the 
Indian? the Indian as being drunken, uneducated and lazy, 
Given an internaligation of this negative stereotype, one 
could predict that an Indian adolescent might proceed to con- 
form to it. 

Equally devastating is that a feeling of ethnic inferiority 
will lead to underachievement in school, a sense of futility^ 
avoidance of competitive situations, and a reluctance to assume 
leadership; factors which contribute to feelings of pewerlessness, 
preventing Indians from 5 achieving greater control of 'their destiny, 

In the total process of acculturation, a negative ethnic 
image on the part of a minority group in a subordinate position 
may lead to complete assimilation if this is allowed by the 
dominant culture or may hinder acculturation because of a turning 
away from the dominant group culture for fear of not being able 
to compete and/or for fear of loss of ethnic identity which "in 
spite of a negative image may be the only remaining source of 
strength. We believe the latter process has been operative 
among the Pine Ridge Indians, that in a negative ethnic imJge 
has been an impediment to acculturation. Many are acculturated 
but a large percentage have resisted certain aspects of accultur- 
ation for fear of losing their Indian identity and government 
benefits and out of fear of competing with the dominant group. 
As one high school student with high aspirations stated "The 
Indian is afraid to reach out. I know. I'm a little afraid my- 
self, tp 

Some Suggestions Jar Achieving a More Positive Ethnic Image 

we believe that much can be done to mitigate the negative 
self-image and to restore a feeling of greater ethnic pride to 
the Oglalas. We do not mean to suggest that all pride has been 
lost. That would be misleading. Being Indian is an extremely 
important source of satisfaction. 

It is now up to the government agencies and the Indians 
themselves to recapture the pride of the Oglalas to its former 
degree and utilize Indian identity as a positive force for ad- 
vancement. 
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Thii can be done by granting the Indian more r#al power, 
rather than junt token power, in the political structure. This 
should, of course, be accompanied by an increase in Indian eco- 
nomic power which would involve creating more meaningful employ- 
ment opportunitiea, preferably not directly connected with the 
government. This would promote feeling s of independence and pro- 
vide achievable goals for Indian youth. 

The educational system can contribute through emphasis on 
Indian eultur# and history in the curriculum, expectation of 
high standards of scholastic achievement so that the Indian can 
compete successfully, avoidance of deprecation of Indian cultural 
traits, emphasis on individual Indian achievements in various 
fields (Indians who have aehieved mmmmm in their vocations 
could talk to Indian students) and fostering leadership among 
Indian youth by giving them greater rasponsibilitiei, 

Eileen Maynard 
Anthropologist 
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POVERTY, MENTAL HEALTH AND THE SIOUX* 

This paper will describe some of the factori which in** 
flr.enec the mental health of a population and will focus on 
the relationship of community services and community problems* 

Background 

The Pine Ridge Indian Reservation ii the home of the 
Qglala Sioux, one of the largest of the Sioux trices, it 
is located in southwestern South Dakota- on the Nebraska state 
line, south of the Badlands and southeast of the Black Hills. 

The Indian population of 10,000^ is spread out over the 
4,000 square miles of the Reservation (4/5 the size of 
Connecticut) . Approximately 50% live in small town^ and the 
rest in more iisiitid ireaa. The Reservation itself is quite 
isolated. There is no bus, train or plane service connecting 
the Reservation with the outside world and there is no public 
transportation which connects various points on the Reser- 
vation. There are small towns which border the Reservationj 
the nearest being twenty^five miles away, A large shopping 
center* Rapid City which has a population of S0 # 000 is 120 
miles away. Although, there are 530 miles of rosd^ on the 
Reservation, only 150 are hard surfaced so that travel is 
quite difficult in bad weather, 

The Reservation and its population are quite poor, hl^ 
though it might appear that Fine Ridge would have an agricultural 
economy, actually only 11% of the land is cultivatable, Non- 
agricultural sources provide twice the amount of cash income 
that agricultural sources do and employe four times the number 
of people. The main employers on the Reservation are the govern- 
ment agencies ? Bureau of Indian Affair ■ Office of Economic Oppor 
tunity and the Public Health Service, 1 sire is also one small 
industry, a moccasin factory. Howevtsj. 4 37% of the male labor 
force are unemployed compared with 3fi for White men throughout 
the United States and 5*3% for Nonwhite mtn. - 

The Reservations population is poor in terms of minimal 
luxuries, Two in every three .families have a total yearly in- 
come of less than 93,000, This is even more striking when we 
realise that an Indian household is larger than the average 



*A paper presented September 19 t 1968 at, the South Dakota 
Welfare* Health and Rehabilitation Conference at Yankton, 
South Dakota* 
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White (5.4 members compared with 3-4) and also that one in 
three families live on lees than $1,000 a year. 1 6W of the 
households have electricity and 3% of Indian homes have a 
telephone. Only 4m of the Indian househeldi have water piped 
into the house and 24% must haul their water from a creek or 
use a neighbor' s water supply* 

There are three government agencies which serve the pop- 
ulation - the Office of Economic Opportunity, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Division of Indian Health of the public Health 
Service. The latter two are set up to iirve only Indians, The 
Division of Indian Health is responsible for health matters 
while the Bureau of Indian Affairs provide! services in a number 
of areas, These include i credit problems, employment assistance 
and relocation/ housing development* land operations, law and 
order, development and care of roads, resource development, wel- 
fare services and also the provisions of education from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade. The Director of the Public 
Health Service Hospital and the Superintendent of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs are each responsible to their reiipeetive directors 
in the Area Office (similar to a regional office) . The Area 
Directors are in turn responsible to their director (or commis- 
sioner with the Bureau of Indian Affairs) in Washington. 

The tribal government Lm administered by a thirty-two man 
elected council, presided over by a president. The tribe op- 
erates on a yearly budget of approximately $300, QQQ of which 
one third is obligated on salaries and expense accounts to the 
council members, 2 In addition, the Superintendent of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has veto power with regard to tribal decisions. 
The tribe is dependent on the government funded service agencies - 
economically, for expertise in providing services, and politically, 

The Oglala Sioux were finally settled on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in 1871, The last battle of the Indian wars took place 
at Wounded Knee on the Reservation in 1890 when the United States 
7th Cavalry massacred a band of Sioux under Chief Big Foot. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was given reip&nsibility for bringing 
the Indians into "The mainstream of American Life, " However, as 
the Indian agent changed (the local Reservation Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Superintendent), Indian policy changed, One agent would 
recommend, for example, building up cattle herds and the next would 
encourage selling. The tribe 1 s relation to the government was 
marked by uncertainty (A Sioux word referring to the White man 
means, "What will he do next? ,! j and an increasing dependency for 
food and supplies. With a change in their manner of living and 
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of earning a living, traditional ways of doing things gradually 
gave way, but often without any value to take its .place* To- 
day, the two important groups of Qglala Sioux, the Mixed Bloodi 
and the Full Bloods* show striking differences in their degree 
of acculturation with the Full Bloods being more traditional 

We have briefly described some of the forces acting on the 
Qglala Sioux, Thoie include extreme poverty* a rural* isolated 
geographic area* historical eircumitaHGes* and a special rela- 
tionship with two federal agineiii, These are some of the im= 
portant forces which mold and shape the people - that encourage 
certain kinds of interactions* certain values and attitudes, 
certain hopes and needs and fears. 

We will comment on some of the effects of these forcen on 
the people. '.• 

Influence Of Factors On The feople 

There are few opportunities for an Ogiala Sioux to try 
out different possible roles for himself even in fantasy. This 
seems to reflect the poverty, the isolated area and the govern^ 
meht historically having taken over the provision of many 
services* As indicated earlier , the unemployment rate is more 
than ten times the national average. Moreover* of those tm- 
ployed # 25% are only employed part-time, The client that a 
good job follows a good education does net always hold on the 
Reservation where one in every four high school graduates are 
unemployed. However* those with a high school education are 
more likely to be employed and have the high status jobs. 
Among those people who are working* almost one in every two 
have the lowest possible status jobs,! The major employers, 
i.e.* those people with power over jobs are Non-Indians = For 
a person cau Jit in thii situation it seems to lead to a point 
where a job Lb unimportant* where it has little or no meaning 
other than getting some money, if money it available through 
other sources* for example* Welfare* the motivation to work 
dies* A full*-time job then becomes getting through agency red 
tape. What looks like a problem in dependency to an outside 
observer may be a rather successful adaptation to very difficult 
circumstances i ^ This adaptation can of course* become rigidified 
so that even with a change in circumstances for the better ^ the 
person may not be able to take advantage of it. 

Adolescents are seriously affected by this situation, Th^ir 
elders, unable to find a direction for themselves* are powerless 
to provide one for their kids, An unfortunate interpretation of 
the situation seems to occur where the adolescent begins to feel 
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that the problem is his own personal problem* He feels, it 
appears, net just that there are few opportunities to develop 
his capabilities but that the problem is inside himself,* that 
he is inadequate* The adolescent feels ineffective and power- 
less at a time in life when he should be feeling as if he could 
do almost anything. Moreover* in the late adolescent and young 
adult group there is a pervading ienie of not knowing what to 
do, where to go, what course of action to take* Choices lack a 
sense of committment, of determination to ^tick with it, which 
seems to reflect - hesitancy to take a chance* and a lack of 
techniques for achieving goals, as well as a depreciated sense 
of worth. They give the impression of acting as if they were 
being pushed one way or the other by forces controlled by others 
and that the direction chosen depends on which force is strongest 
at the time * 

Some adolescents, when asked what they plan to do start to 
answer by talking about what they won't do - "Well, I'm not going 
to be a bum or loafer" - This kind of answer indicates how strongly 
they are drawn to that role and have to fight against it - drawn 
to it with the idea - if I can ! t do anything positive* well, at 
least 1 can be a good bum, A group of 5 adults, thinking about what 
kind of scenes to include in a mural, suggested drinking scenes 
from the border, town of White Clay. This depreciated isnii of 
one's worth is a tragedy and reflects their feelings of power- 
lessness to cope with the forces in their world* and to effect 
some change in it. 

One common observation on the Reservation concerns the im- 
pact of people's envy* Envy, of course is the feeling that 
you've got it better than I do in some way and I want what you 
have.. Envy can have a progressive effect in terms of stimu- 
lating me to catch up to where you are* This in what would 
happen when a person or group feel they have the techniques and 
the confidence and the power to accomplish what they want* How- 
ever, all too Often the Reservation envy has a leveling influence. 
Rather than spurring one group to excel the other, it goads the 
first to try to keep the second group from getting more than the 
first group has* In other words, envy has a strong leveling in- 
fluence on the community rather than a progressive influence be- 
cause this envy stems from a sense of impotence or powerlessness, 
of being unable to accomplish what you want. This kind of envy 
im reflected within communities by the intensity of factionalism 
with whole groups not being willing to work together or even talk 
together. 
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It is of interest that in a recent study of a large number 
of Sioux Indian and White adolescent students by Spilka that 
the Indians showed a significantly higher degree of powerless- 
ntii than did the Whites, 

Social Disorganization 

Criteria reflecting social disorg animation are tragically 
high„ We used to believe that whether or not a Sioux child 
had both parents present was not important as long as members of 
the extended family were present, We now know that this is 
not true - that the presence or absence of the Sioux child's 
parents is as important as for Non^Indians, it is then all the 
more striking that 38% of children on the Reservation under the 
age off 16 have one or both parents missing, 1 (Nationally 12% 
under 18 have one or both parents missing,)^ Moreover 2,5% 
of Indian children are in foster care* 1 This is about six times 
the national rates* 4 Also, of this number, almost 2QS6 have been 
involved with three or more placements, 5 (This is better than 
the national rate of 28%) - 4 This is an important statistic 
since- we knew that the chances of a child's becoming emotionally 
disturbed increases with the number of placements he endures, 

The rate of heavy drinking on the Reservation is high. In 
one year, more than 400 people were arrested three or more times 
for an offense related to drinking. Approximately 70% were men, 
In an interesting study off drinking amongst the Navajo, it. was 
found that those drinkers who were least acculturated were 
helped the most by treatment services* 

The rate of suicide attempts is high, 80% occur in women, 
60% of all attempts occur in women under the age of twenty and 
usually involve a wish to change an important relationship. 

The juvenile delinquency rate is nine times the national 
average, The child neglect rate is about 40 children in every 
1,000 kids who are 11 or less, ° 

School drop-out rates ate high. 70% of those students 
(now 25 or older) who reached the eighth, grade failed to graduate 
high school* The rate of learning under achievement and reading 
retardation both appear high, 

Up to now we have examined some of the effects on the Indian 
population of poverty, rural living, historical circumstances, 
and a special relationship with: the government, I will now focus 
on the relationship between the service giving agencies ana the 
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communities. In particular I will emphasize that we have a 
let of knowledge related to many of the problems mentioned, 
We are working hard on trying to solve some of the problems? 
on others we only appear as if we're doing something, In 
talking about the agency and the community I will talk about 
this gap between knowledge and implementation of - the know- 
ledge. 1 



First of all, let us look at the issue of power and power- 
lessness. If Group A is responsible for providing certain 
services necessary for living to Group B, and there is no other 
agency providing a similar service so that there is no compe- 
tition for Group A, then Group B, needing the service becomes 
dependent on Group A for it, Moreover, if Group B has no say 
in the kind of service or the manner in which it is provided, 
in addition to being dependent on Group A for the service/ 
Group B, having no other source to turn to and being treated in 
an infantile manner, will begin to act in an infantile manner.: 
I mean that over the course of time, Group B will give up any 
techniques or knowledge they may have possessed in the area where 
they are receiving service in .order to hold on to that service 
because the only power they now possess in the expression of need 
or weakness, paradoxical as it may seem, The result is a focal 
symbiosis or a mutually unhealthy relationship between two people 
or groups where each needs the other in certain areas in living, 
In order to maintain the relationship Group B allows Group A to 
provide a service that Group B could potentially do themselves 
in order to insure that Group A will not leave/ Over the course 
of time Group A gets to needing Group B also and each side feels 
strong when related to the other and weak without the other. 
Group b especially gets- to feel they can*t function alone. The 
prospect of termination of services by Group A is frightening 
and Group B will do everything to hold on to Group A "- in direct 
proportion to whether or not they have any other source of power 
or autonomy > even to the point of looking as if they can't 
function at all. 



We know then that a situation in which one group of people 
has little power and needs another group will develop into a 
focal symbiosis unless the more powerful group shares its power 
with the first. What are we doing about it on the Reservation, 
and are we doing enough? I submit that we are not. 



Let us look at another issue. It is common knowledge that 
an exceedingly high percentage of the members of a majority 
group have prejudicial attitudes toward various minorities. 
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This prejudice of course need not be gross and most often is 
reflected in oni'a inner feelings and thoughts but makii it-: 
self jcnown in ont'i attitudes, in the way one deals with the 
other group, The most common attitudes reflect feelings of 
superiority, and that the other person whom we are serving 
has problems because of his inherent nature, that he's really 
weak, inadequate, dumb, etc. These attitudes continually color 
the way we interact with our clients. We know that the pre- 
judicial attitudes of the majority. can result in the minority's 
fueling inadequate, inferior, ineffective and worthless, Are 
we looking at this question and are we doing enough? I submit 
that we are not- . 

We know that family instability increases the chances of 
cental illness in the family members, especially the children. 
We know there is a high rate of nuclear family instability 
among Indians and also, extended family instability* What are 
we doing to encourage stability and also, what is there about 
the way we work with individuals and families that encourages 
family breakdown? , 

We know there is a relationship between learning under- 
achievement and social class between learning underaciiievement 
and delinquency, between learning underaehievement and the 
expectation of the teacher that the child will underachieve, 
We know there is a relation between reading . retardation and 
low socio-economic class. . we know there is a relation between 
poor foster care, multiple placements and increasingly dis- 
:_turbed children* We know there is a relationship between Aid 
to Dependent Children families and high rates of delinquency. 
We know that boarding schools care for thousands of kids, a 
high percentage of whom are there for social and/or psychological 
reasons and yet we do not provide adequate treatment services ■; ;' 
much less adequate substitute parenting services where the dor- 
mitory staff *'pupii ratio is around 1:30 or more. 

Arc our traditional ways of doing things working? If they 
are, in what way are they working? If they're not, why not? 
Are we aware of the information available in our respective 
fields which touches on these issues or even information avail- 
able in our own area or agency? Are we focusing in on these 
issues and problems? I submit we are not doing enough and I 
want to suggest some reasons why we are not* 

1- We really don't believe it is important to involve the 
people we are serving in the provision of the service* ;'■ 
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We fail to talk with them enough as equals which of course 
means - our seeing . that . they have something to contribute 
s . . to the relationship, and allowing them to make mistakes* 
Underneath we are afraid of their .increasing strength,' and 
assertivenessr we are threatened by it, 

2 - 0ur tendency to become mildly depressed and apathetic in 
the face of repeated setbacks' in getting things done. We 
stop looking the issues and stop evaluating what we are 
doing right and v*hat' we are doing wrong, , Even more im- 
portant, wq stop evaluating what our goals are and their 
importance, 

3. we fail to focus in on the problems by spreading ourselves 
too thin = we let ourselves become^ involved in too much 
minutiae. We allow ourselves to become harried with work, 
and we use our harried conditions as the excuse which keeps 
us from doing more essential work* But worse/ we get used 
to being harried, look forward to it and need it, Being 
harried we don't have to. focus in on jther problems and who 
knows/ maybe we don't want to, maybe we don't want to 
change. 

Certainly too, our agencies don't always work as well as 
possible together. Too ofceA we are not task focused, but our 
energies are concerned with ;*nd splintered by lack of commu- 
nication, agency empire building, red tape and envy. 

,, In conclusion I want to ask if we are all following worth- 
while goals and if we keep these goals in mind and are we doing 
the best job we can in providing services in order to reach these* 
goals? Are we evaluating ourselves and our relationship with 
those we serve? 

Are we aware of and using the knowledge that is available 
to us? Are we feeling and thinking critically? 

And if we are not, when will we? 



Carl E. Mindell, Former Director 
Community Mental Health Program 
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(1) Pine Ridge Research Bulletin) No, l-4 # 1968.- 

(2) Minutes of Oglala Sioux Tribal Council - April-June, 1968- 

(3) See alio WELLER, J, / Yesterday' § People, 

(4) Statistics obtained from Children's Bureau. 

(5) Statistics from Bureau of Indian Affairs, Branch of Welfare 
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WHEN THE PEOPLE nATHKP 
Notes on the Teton Dakota Sun Cancel 



"Qyate Kawita au cana ( " an old Lakota story begins 
" When thQ $^ lm gather," The people have been gathering" 
. for over a week, under the blazing -sun . they have come to" 
this dusty parched pl aC e, They have even come this very 
night, But the camp conveys a feeling of uneasiness, of 
apprehension, for with the dawn comes the day. A special 
day, the day of truth, Today is the day for the fulfill- 
men t of vows* 

, The tourist with -his camera, the anthropologist with 

hie notebook, the missionary in white shirt and tie the 
young. Sioux mother with her lively family , the shriveled 
old oglala woman. supported by a cane - all have gathered 
to witness the piercing of the'" flesh,' 

It is now dawn, .and this great gathering of people is 
astir, , - 

The Sun, the Light of the world, 

I hear Him coming . 

I Bee His face as He comes, 

He make p the beings on earth happy. 

And they rejoice, 

0 wakan-Tanka, I offer to You this world of Lighfc2 

Preparations for this day were begun many weeks ago 
Such a gathering as this cannot be set up overnight. There 
were wells to be repaired, c^^^s to be dug, publicity to 
be prepared, electricity and public address systems to be 
strung, and a host of other details that needed attention 
The Sioux are no longer a nomadic people living in fcipis, < 
Their needs are no longer simple. The luxuries of the last 
century are today's necessities. Thus outwardly the Sioux 
seem much like any rural peoples, But ws cannot know what 
■is in their hearts, We can guess that it m^y be different 
from what is in ours for their history and our history do 
..not coincide, Rather they clashed head-on. But that was a 
hundred years ago. By now should they not be concerned with 
setting ahead and acquiring the possessions that progress has 
bestowed upon mankind? The answer, of course/ U yes. But 
it is s qualified yes, For.it to be otherwise would mean be- 
coming a wasieu or White man, and that cannot be, 
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The past is not that easily forgotten s And along with 
memories of the past are values of the past - values which 
are being taught to thi prtiint pnirfatipn, Minyi, hgweverj 
have eroded away , but some still persist such as the old 
patterns of sharing and sociability,^ These persistent 
values are most often manifest in the many native religions, 
rituals and cults* One of these native rites is the Sun 
Dance i called by the Sioux wiwanyag wachipi (they dance 
gazing at the sun). 



Until 1863 the Sun Dance was one of the most important 
annual rites 'held by the Sioux. At that time its suppression 
was ordered by the .United States government on the grounds 
that it was barbaric and detrimental to the hoped-for accul^ 
turation of these people- Although it was sporadically 
practiced during the first part of this century, it was not 
officially sanctioned by the Bureau of Indian Affairs until = 
the 1930 f s = ; It was as though the words to this sacred Sun 
Dance song had been answered: 

Wakan-Tanka, have mercy on 'usj , 
That our people may live'^ 



; Living to the SiouM, means more than mere existence, 
It meana a way of life with elements that are uniquely Sioux* 
some that are uniquely "Indian" and some that belong to the 
dominant society ani to all mankind* The Sun Dance fits into 
all three of these categories/ h-s Leslie Spier showed in 1921, 
this rite diffused widely throughout the Great plains, ^ and al- 
though many aspects belonged generally to the Sun Dance, others 
.were unique to a certain tribe. Edgar Red Cloud/ descendant of 
Chief Red Cloud/ saw parts of the Sun Dance as having certain ' 
parallels with Christian symbolism when he said that "the crown 
our dancers wear is like the crown of thorns that Christ wore. 
The piercing of the chest Once, reminds us that Christ was 
pierced once while on the cross, " 

There are numerous other descriptions of the Sun Dance of 
the Sioux, 5 and while all are similar in some ways # they are 
different in others. -They all agree, however # that the medicine 
man, or holy man as he is often called, was free to innovate, 
Pueblo Indian religious practioners did not have this freedom, 
for their religion 1 s efficacy depended upon . execution of pre- 
scribed ritual formulas- 
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Plains Indian? were under no such strieturesi Their 
religions have always been more individualistic, Yet it is 
precisely these allowable changes and innovations which con- 
stitute the major argument of Indian and White alike when they 
label the Sun Dance as a secular affair. "They don't" do it 
like they did in the old days 1 ' is a frequently heard phrase. 
Of course they don't. The Sun Dance, or for that matter moat 
any religious hfee f wai never done the way it had been dona 
fifty years ago - or even two yean ago, Some of the early 
descriptions mention the colored flags that are placed on the 
Sun Dance tree, Certain colors were used such as red to re- 
■ Present the light of the rising sun and black to represent 
the darkness of night; The ye colors and their meanings are 
apparently not very important because even the early des- 
criptions are not consistent and of the four times I have seen 
the Sun Dance, the colors and placement of .the flags varied 
from one year. to the next. Thus the most consistent part of 
the ; many Sioux rituals is the. fact. that change has always been 
present, This is the hardest part to understand by someone 
accustomed to a European religion, 

Religion to the Indian is not the same as it is to the 
Non-Indians in this country. There are parallels to be sure, 
but preciseness of ritual formula is not one of them . Some 
Indian informants have described their Sun Dance as the "Sioux 
Flesh circus. " It may be, however, that these people are really 
probing for opinions from the outsider, before they commit them- 
selves to saying what they really think. The Sioux are as sen- 
sitive to criticism as anyone else and after years of experience 
of being laughed at and looked down upon for their "different" 
beliefs it seems perfectly obvious that there would be many 
protective layers around that which is hidden in their hearts, 
To know the Sioux takes long-term exposure; you must prove your- 
self - prove that you are genuinely interested in their problems, 
their desires, their culture. More importantly, you must be in- 
terested in them as people ger se, and not as living museum 
specimens, 1 

Frank Pools Crow, the Sun Dance Chief or Holy Man his often 
been criticized for accepting money as have the participants 
and singers who receive very minimal compensation. They are 
paid enough to cover their expenses for transportation and 
preparation of items and clothing needed for the dance, Also, 
the patterns of sharing, as mentioned before* 'are; still im- 
port ant and the larger amount of money that FoolsV Crow receives 
(¥150.00) is used and distributed among his relative who pro- 
vide him with assistance when needed, Contrary to Anglo practice* 
higher status as an individual is still given on the basis of 
generosity and not on accumulation of goods and money* 
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An important way to understand the Sun Dance and its rele- 
vance to th# modern Sioux is through the actual dance partiei- 
pants, Their reasons for dancing are as varied as their in- 
dividual backg rounds* One had just completed 100 mission s in 
a jet over the torn fields of Viet Nam. He danced, thankful 
that ha was able to return to the quiet hills of Pine Ridge, 
Attended by a small boy, he danced with all hit heart/ hii red- 
painted face, glistening in the warm rays of the morning sun . 
He, as well as every other Sun Dancer, had personal reasons for 
subjecting himself to the hardships of the dance, but to a man, 
they danced also for the well-being, of all the people. 

A good day has been set upon my. forehead as I 
stand before you, and thiu brings me closer to 
¥©u, 0 Wakan-Tanka . It is Your light which comes 
with the dawn of the day, and which passes through 
the heavens. I am standing with my feet : upon ¥eur 
sacred Earth, Be merciful to me, 0 Great Spirit, 
that my people may live J? 

One old woman danced for the safety of a son in Viet Nam,* 
a man to fulfill a vow he hid taken when his sister was very 
ill* He had vowed that upon her recovery he would participate 
in the next four/Sun Dances, and would sacrifice himself by 
being pierced through the breast, Pete Catches, another ded- 
icated and religious man/ had his own personal reasons for 
dancing, Each had his separate intentions, but now they, all 
stood together around the Sun Dance Pole - the sacred cotton^ 
wood tree which just two days before had stood in a email 
thicket along a nearby creek bottom. This tree had a song of 
= its own s . 

There was a time when X stood* holy, in the midst 
of the day. .. : •' • 
There was a time when I stood* holy, recognizing 
people here and there* 

There was a time, when I stood, holy, in the center 
of the camp circle in the tribe,® 

This sacred pole, symbolic center of the universe, would re- 
ceive the attention of all gathered as it tried to restrain 
the violent pulling .of the men linked . to it through rawhide^ 
ropes. The men in turn would try to break through their bonds 
of ignorance represented by their skewered flesh,; 

; Before straining against these earthly ties 
leaned heavily on the tree, gathering strength for the ordeal 
to come. We can almost hear them as they prays 
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Great Mystery, turn your eyes earthward 
and look on me pityingly and aid me. 9 

T« s ng t Hal c bonds # gently at first, they St rained and pulled 
backwards until U»,ir flash was visibly distendad. Some broke 
through by steadily increasing pressure, while others hurled 
themmlva, backwards so violently that when thay broke away 
they almost lost their balance. 

Of all the dancers, pete Catches appeared to be the most 
unwavering in his devotion to this sacred rite. He never 
looked for crowd support as soma others may have- he kept 
up a steady hard dance pace at all times while maintaininq a 
constant gaae to the heavens. During intermissions he remained 
quiet and outside the Conversational groups of the other dancers. 
He seemed to be in constant meditation with thing. r.ligi oua , ~ 
He had a raptured look on his ffaea when he danced, but it was 
always in a, humble and. unassuming minner, 

Seeing this one man among all others was Huff icient to 
know that no mattee how many eleetrio water fountains ware in- 
stalled withm the arbor, no matter how much the dancers were 
paid, no matter how many critical eommenti concerning the 
religiosity of the Sun Dance ware made by tourist and Indian 
alike - here win Sioux who lived in the true sense of the " 
word, who transcended ordinary earthly bounds, who lived and 
felt his religion - in his heart. 



David w, Zimmeriy 
University of Colorado 
Institute of Behavioral Science 
Boulder, Colorado 
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NOTES 



(1) The 1968 Sun Dance" was. the fourth the author has 
witnessed iinse ISSO, The purpose of this year ' s 
visit wai to make an interpretive color isund 
film of the Sun Dance rituals* It is scheduled 
tor completion asmetime in the early part of 1969, 

(2) Brown 1953:83 

(3) Malan and Jesser 1959x59 

(4) Brown 1953:70 

(5) Spier- 1921 ^ 

(6) Brown 1953, Curtis 1908, Deloria 1929, Denamore 1918, 
Borsey 1894* Feraca'lgSS, Fletcher 1882, Macfregor 
1946 and Walker 1917 have all written accounts of the 
Sioux Sun Dance, 

(7) Brown 1953 i 93 

(8) Belpria 1929 i 397 

(9) Deloria 1929:393 
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, Senator Kennedy of New York. At this time I want to thank every 
one who has contributed their . time and effort to make, this hearing 
possible. It was an honor to come here to South Dakota and observe the 
real problems first hand. Again I want to thank all of you for your 
contribution, . 

The hearing now stands recessed, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon* the meeting was adjourned subject to reconvene at 
the call of the Chair.) 



